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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


By the western reckoning a New Year begins to-day, 
and all over the West everyone greets everyone with the 
wish, “A Happy New Year.” And as our second volume, 
our- second year of work, begins to-day, the Magazine says 
to all its readers, “ A Happy New Year,” and still more ear- 
nestly it adds, “A useful and workful New Year.” For 
happiness is one of those things which is-never found when it 
is looked-for,but-which comes-in without fail to those who do 
not look for it, but who try to be useful to all around them 
and to do good work. “Brahman is bliss.” And those who’ 
love the Self in all-around them, and who try to serve the 
Self always, they and they only find bliss, 


* 
* k 


To come back to the New Year. In France, New Year's 
Day is the chief day of the whole year. Every one gives 
presents to his friends, all the women staying at home and all 
the men visiting them, and giving them gaily-coloured and often 
Jewelled boxes of sweetmeats and pretty useless toys—useless 
but often valuable. Quarrels are made up, and friendships 
that have gone to sleep are revived, on New Year’s Day. In 
Great Britain and in Germany, Christmas Day, the 2sth of 
December, is the great yearly festival, and New Year’s Day is 
thought less of, Widely scattered families gather together at 
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Christmas round the head of the family, and all the young 


ones have a very merry time. Small fir-trees are planted in 


mas Tree.” Little wax tapers are fastened to the branches, 
and coloured balls that reflect the light, and toys and flags 
and fruits of all sorts are hung on the branches; when every- 
thing is ready, all the tapers are lighted, and then the children 
come in and dance round the tree, and shout with delight as 
all the toys are cut down and distributed among them. 


$% 
*% % 


Often charitable people have big Christmas trees for poor 
children, who think they have got into Fairy-land when the 
doors are opened, and the great dazzling tree shines out, lit 
with hundreds of tapers and bright gaily-coloured toys. And 
generally, too, there are warm frocks for the girls and warm 
coats for the boys, and plenty of cakes and sweets and fruits, 
and you can handly fancy the noise they make, shouting with 
delight and wonder, and how they. jump-and dance round the 
wonderful tree. Christmas is the children’s festival, for it is 
the day kept as the birthday of Christ, and in memory of 
the “Christ-Child” everyone is kind to children on that day. 
And the custom is so worked into the lives of the people, 
that even those who do not care at all about the Christ-Child 
yet try to make the children happy on that one day at least 
in the year. If you want to know how English people feel 
about Christmas, you can read—the elder of you, for it is not 
easy English—the pretty story by Charles Dickens, called 

Lhe Christmas Carol, 
a” 

A Carol is a religious song, a stotra, and there is an old 
custom that at Christmas time a band of singers should go 
about the streets at the midnight before Christmas Day, sing- 
ings carols about the birth of Christ, At one time such bands 
would visit all the big castles and country-houses on Christ- 
mas Eve, and sing their carols in the great hall in which the 
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family and the servants all gathered together. But in modern 
days this pleasant old custom has fallen into disuse,. together: 
with many other simple happy ways that modern civilisation 
has crushed out. For modern civilisation has made the rich 
selfish and the poor insolent, and has driven them far apart 
from each other, like the Brdhmanas and the Pariahs here. 


Par 

In the annual report of the Archeological Survey of Wes- 
tern India, there are some very interesting details about 
mount Abu, where are the finest Jain temples and remains in 
India. Some of the designs in the wonderful white temples 
are said to be “dreams of beauty,” and the decoration to be 
“simply marvellous.” At Chitorgarh there is a very remark- 
able tower, of which the following description is given: “ But 
most important of all, from an archeological point of view, 
is the later of the two towers, standing over 120 feet in height. 
This is Hindu, and is covered from top to bottom, inside and 
out;with-an-endless-multitude of images of Gods and God- 
desses, illustrating more completely perhaps than any other 
building in India, the mythological deities and personages of 
the Hindu pantheon. And what makes it all the more valu- 
able is that the names are inscribed under them—an illustrated 
dictionary of Hindu mythology which is only waiting to be 
transcribed to paper and published. In addition to the many 
forms of the more well-known deities and hundreds with 
which we are less familiar, there are images representing the 
seasons, rivers, warlike weapons, and other things.” 


% 
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The Second Annual Athletic Tournament of the Central 
Hindu College is to take place in the first week of February, 
and prizes will be giving to the successful competitors in run- 
ning, jumping, gymnastics, kicking the foot-ball, tennis 
throwing the cricket ball, drill, tug-of-war, bicycle races aid 
hockey races. Any one who likes to contribute to the Prize 


Laa] 


Fund can send his donation to Babu Bhagavan Das, the College 
Secretary. Dg 


"r | | 

Several correspondents have written asking how the plan 
of helping the College, proposed on- p. 238, voli. (August 
number, 1901) can be practically carried out, Small sums of 
An, 3 cannot be sent, it is remarked, without spending nearly 
as much in thé dispatch. Such:sums might be sent-in stamps, 
preferably stamps of 3 pies, and this would only-cost An, 14,- 
If a number of people in one place put all their contributions 
together, and they amounted to several: rupees, they -could 
then be sent by money order, ; 
Pia , 


The General Report on Public Instruction in the N-W. P: 


Te- ate 


notices the opening of the Boarding House, and the introduc- 
tion of the monitorial system, The religious instruction is 
noted and the forthcoming issue of a -series of progressive 
religious text-books is mentioned. The ‘notice concludes : 
“ The College is evidently being run on proper lines, and so 
long as Dr. Richardson remains its Principal, its tone will be 
healthy and its ideals high,” - 


| * . 
Weare glad to see from the Report of the Kayastha 
Institute, Lucknow, that it is doing good work, but it is not 
well supported financially, and an appeal to the Kayastha 
community for aid is made. The Ramakrishna Mi: ) 


3 ssion did 
most useful work during the Famine, and has iss 


; | ued a report 
of it, and of the sanitary work carried on in Calcutta, 
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THE WAYS OF THE RAJAPUTRAS. 


Prithviraj, the last of the Hindu Emperors who sate on 
the throne of Delhi and was recognised as the head of the 
Hindu Hierarchy of KKings—the man made not with common 
flesh and blood and bone but with a lightning fire and fame 
that revelled recklessly in war, consuming friend and foe alike 
—Prithviraj has just received the news that Jayachandra, 
King of Kannauj, his relative by nature and inveterate enemy 
by mutual pride against ‘all nature, is coming to attack 
him with an immense army. He calls his’ chiefs together and 
is issuing commands to them for the next day’s battle. — i 

A youth, not quite fifteen, a kinsman of the Sovereign's, 
so handsome that they call him Alamk&ra—the ornament— 
comes forward eagerly, that handsome boy’s face of his flushed 
with a vexed excitement,-and prays insistently that he be 
given the leading of the first charge against the enemy. 


= Prithviraj, full of surprise and tenderness, asks him the 
reason of his insistence. He answers: “Sire ! My father died 
fighting for you in the battle of “Mahoba, but we found not 
his body afterwards ; and so the young men that are my com- 
panions jest with me, and would suggest that he was not in 
the battle at all, and I would prove to them that my race 
Stays in the battle.” 


Then the Sovereign was stirred with strong emotion, and. 
drew the boy to his side and lifted his right arm, and a hush 
fell on the assemblage, and then he cried in a voice vibrating 
between tears and wrath: “Call all those foolish youths to me 
and let them hear!—That man of men fought side by side 
with me in the battle of Mahoba ; and we fell wounded sorely 
to the ground together. I lost all consciousness. When I 
awoke, the wave of battle had rolled away elsewhere; and 
victory was won; but foul carrion-birds, thinking me dead, 
were flapping all about me and beginning to peck and pull 
about my nerveless limbs ; and he, lying at a short distance 


from me, both his legs cut away by a great sword-stroke, unable 
Š 
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to crawl up to me and drive those birds away, was cutting 


piece after piece of flesh from his own body with his broken. 


sword, and flinging them to the vultures to attract them away 
from me, his helpless sovereign! I fainted again, and knew 
no more till I recovered sense in my own tents amidst my 
chiefs and friends, and saw him not again. Was this the man, 
O foolish boys! who would not stay in battle? Was this 
` the man whose shining fame should be bedimmed with a light 
breath ? Cherish his memory with reverence, and touch it 
not again with. the dusty hand of flippancy. Samyamaraya 
was no runner-away ! He was the brother-in-arms of -Prith- 
viraj !”. | pide ? 

_ The histories of the RAajaputras, stories of other races and 
of their own descendants of to-day :—alas! that such sub- 
lime emotion, such intense chivalry, should have been guided 
by its own tempestuous violence, should have come forth in 
war betwixt kinsman and kinsman, Kshattriya King and 
Kshattriya King, to the destruction of the people and the coun- 
try, rather than have beenigoverned by Wisdom and high 
reason, and expended in resistless efforts for the bettering of 
the race, 


BHAGAVAN DAS. 


Say to yourself the first thing in the morning—I shall meet 
with the busybody, the ungrateful, the insolent, the deceitful, the 
envious, the unsociable. Now with them all this arises from 
their ignorance of good and evil ; but as for me, who have under- 
stood the nature of the good that it is beautiful, and of the evil 
that it is ugly, and also the nature of the offender himself, that it 
is related to me not by community of flesh and blood, bpt by 
sharing with me the same intelligence and portion of the divinity, 
I can neither be injured by any of these—because no One can 
force me into what is disgraceful—nor can I hate or be angry with 
one who is related tome, For we were made fo 
just as are hands and feet and eyelids, 
lower teeth, 


r co-operation, 
or the rows of upper and 
Marcus AURELIUS. 
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ELOQUENCE. 


One: of the qualities which wields the greatest influence. 
over society everywhere is eloquence. Emerson defines it as 
“the best speech of the best Soul,” and: adds: “The right 
eloquence needs no bell to call the people together, and no 
constable to keep them.” “The highest bribes of a society 
are at the feet of a successful orator. He has his audience at. 
his devotion.. All other fames must hush before ‘his. He is. 
the true potentate ; for they are not kings who sit-on thrones, 
but they who know how to govern. A judicious and happy 
use of a few choice words—what does it not do or undo ?. 
No man has a prosperity so high or firm but two or three 
words can dishearten it. There is no calamity which right. 
words will not begin to redress.” i 


An Athenian orator is reported to have advertised that 
“he would cure distempers of the mind with words.” So’ 
words are a powerful factor in life for good or evil. He who 
is a master of words must needs.command the greatest power. 
But mere mastery of words and-skilful use of them do not 
constitute eloquence. Says Emerson: “That which elo-. 
quence ought to reach is not a particular skill in telling a 
Story, or neatly summing up evidence, or arguing logically, 
or dexterously addressing the prejudice of `a company, no, 
but a taking sovereign possession of the audience. Him we 
call an artist who shall play on an assembly of men as a 
master on the keys of the piano—who, seeing the people 
furious, shall soften and compose them, shall draw them when. 
he will to laughter and to tears, Bring him to his audience, 
and be they who they may, coarse or refined, pleased or dis- 
pleased, sulky or Savage, with their opinions ‘in the keeping 
of a confessor, or with their Opinions in their bank-safes, he 
Shall have them pleased and humoured as he chooses, and 
they shall carry and execute that which he bids them. Such 


is the despotic power which those who are truly eloquent 
wield,” 
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“‘ Philip of Macedon. said of Demosthenes on hearing 
the report of one of his orations: Had I been there, he 
would have persuaded me to take up arms against myself.’ 
And’ Warren Hastings said of Burke’s speech on his impeach- 
ment; -‘ As I listened:to the orator, I felt for more than half 
an hour, as if I were the most culpable being on earth.” 
“ Whoso ‘can speak well,” said Luther,“ is a man,” and the 
small words contain a big truth. “ There is for every man a 
Statement possible so broad and so pungent that he cannot 
get away from it, but must: either bend to -it, or die of it. 
Else there would be no such word‘as eloquence which means 
this. The Itstener cannot hide from himself’ that something 
has been ‘shown him and the whole world, which he did not 
wish to-see, and as -he cannot dispose of it, it disposes of 
him.” FU ` bal? 
Now, let us see what are the salient features of this mar- 
vellous power, and how it ‘is to be acquired and cultivated. 
As already stated, it is no mere jugglery of words, but a true 
disposition of the mind and~heart, which alone can prompt 
the magnetic currents of eloquence. Hence truth and moral 
sentiment ought to be-the foundation stones. Emerson says: 
“It: is- not ‘the powers of speech that we primarily consider 
under the word eloquence, but the power that, being present, 
gives them their perfection, and, being absent, leaves them a. 
merely superficial: value.” An eloquent ‘look, an ‘eloquent 
conduct, and even eloquent silence are expressions denoting 
that eloquence is not mere oratory, but something higher stil]. 
But as eloquence is usually weaponed with a power of speech, 
it is chiefly associated in our understanding with the greatest 
power of speech: Well, considering the word in its ordinary 

sense, what are its essentials? As already stated, Without 
truth and moral dignity-in the back-ground, nothing can be 
. graceful, nothing can prevail. This is the Souz of eloquence. 
Secondly, you must have fact. “This is the substance, It is 
always a good r ule, never to attempt to say any thing unless 
you have something positive to say. Thirdly, you must have 
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the power of expression. This is the action of eloquence, and 
herein are comprised all the artificial graces of delivery which 
we have to learn by culture. 

So, we have in eloquence, as in the universe, three 
things; (1) Soul, (2) Substance .or matter,:and (3) Action.. 
Well, action of course is the inevitable result of the union of 
soul and substance. These two are essential. Without soul, 
matter is: dead matter, and without matter, soul is :non-. 
expressible.: We- want these two: ingredients. necessarily.. 
With them, action follows as a. matter of course: When a 
heart is full, lack of expression is rare, except perhaps in a 
dumb man; and even he could /ook expressively. If, however, 
you have artificially cultivated. the power of expression, but 
lack substance, you'can only talk, but cannot, in the. least, 
impress. So, seize your fact first, and cling to it, and you 
will presently see how spontaneously -your tongue unfolds 
itself to articulate your thoughts. With most bad speakers, 
the explanation of their bad speaking is that they look more 
to the elegance of the expression than to. the particular 
matter which they wish to communicate. Hence, if to the 
soul and substance of a speech, you add also all the artificial 
graces of expression, such as “method, imaging, selection, 
generalisation, illustration, humour,” and so on, you become 
perfect. 

Emerson very expressively says: “The truly eloquent 
man is asane man, with power to communicate his sanity.” 
And he adds the following excellent piece of advice which is 
to be borne in mind by every aspirant in this noble art. 
“Eloquence must be grounded on the plainest narrative. 
Afterwards, if may warm itself until it exhales symbols of 
every kind and colour....,....but. first and last it must still be, 
at the bottom, a biblical Statement of fact. The orator is 
thereby an orator that he keeps his feet ever ona fact: Thus 
only is he invincible. No gifts, no graces, no power of wit, 
or learning, or illustration will make any amends for want of 
this, Al] audiences are just to this point. Fame of voice or 
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rhetoric will carry people a few timés to hear a speaker; but 
they soon begin to ask, ‘What is he driving at?’ and if this 
man does not stand for anything, he will be deserted.” 


Therefore “ Know your fact, hug your fact. For the essential. 


thing is heat, and heat comes of sincerity.” “Go into an as- 
sembly well-excited, some angry political meeting on the 
eve of a crisis. . Then it appears that eloquence is as na- 


tural as swimming, an act which all men might learn’ though. 
so few do. It only needs they should once be well pushed | 
into the water, overhead, and without corks, and after a mad. 
Struggle or two, they find their poise, and the .use of their’ 


arms, and henceforward they possess this new and wonderful 
element.” i 


There is one thing, however, in eloquence. which art can. 
seldom supply—a good voice. Emerson quotes the following. 


story from Saadi: “A person with a disagreeable voice was 
reading the Quran aloud, when a holy man who was passing 
by asked what was his monthly stipend. He answered: 
“Nothing at all”. “But why then do you take so much 
trouble?” “I read for the sake of God.” The other rejoined: 
“For God's sake, do not read, for, if you read the QurAn in 
this manner, you will destroy the splendour of Is]4mism,” 


AN ERODE F. T. S; 


I died from the mineral and became a plant ; 
I died from the plant and re-appeared in an animal ; 
I died from the animal and became a man ; 
Wherefore then should I fear ? when did I grow less by dying P 
_ Next time I shall die from the man, ; 
That I may grow the wings of the angels. 
_ From the angels too I must advance ; 
“ All things shall perish save His Face.” 
Ouce more shall I wing my way above the angels, 
I shall become that which entereth not the imagination, 
_ Then let me become naught, naught; for the harpstring 
Crieth anto me, “ Verily, unto Him do we return.” 


Masnavr, 
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GURU NANAK,. 
THE FOUNDER OF SIKHISM. 
(Continued from Vol. I. page 334) 


When Nanak had passed his twelfth year, and did not 
give up his habits of sitting alone and of eating abstemiously, 
his parents felt very anxious about him. One day his father 
approached and tried to persuade him to give up his habits. 


“My son,” he said, “ people say you have gone mad, and 
some say you are an idle slovenly fellow. I can bear. the 
taunts of these people no longer. I wish you would go and 
look after my fields ; you will enjoy your walks and dispel 
the idea of the people about your idleness ; I think it is now 
time for you to do something ; why not take to farming?” 


“Father,” said Nanak, “I am not idle, I am busy with 
my work ; my field is this body and with.my self-controlled 
mind I plough it; I water it with modesty, and I have sown 
it with the seed of the sacred word ; I hope to bring home 
such a harvest as will remain with me for ever ; this worldly 
wealth does not go with anybody, but the store I am trying 
to accumulate can never be snatched away from me.” 


“I see you don’t like farming,” said his father bluntly ; 
“Then why not keep a shop in the village?” 


“Father,” said NAnak, smiling, “I do keep a shop; 
my shop is made up of time and space, and is stored with the 
merchandise of truth and self-control ; I am always dealing 
with my customers, and’ their custom is very profitable 
indeed.” . +: 

Ah!” Said his father; “I am afraid you don’t like 
sitting all day in the shop. Why not then become a dealer 
in houses ; I think I have hit it - you will be able to goto far 
off countries, visit great cities and great men; as 


you are 
such a good talker, I am sure you will succeed,” | 
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“Truth is my house, and the seven ShAstras are my 
guides,” said Nanak; “and with a purse full of good deeds I 
am sure to reach the country of the Beloved,” 


“If you cannot do anything,” said his father, In despair, 
“why not take up some situation here under the suba?” 

“I am already a servant,” was Nanak’s reply; “I have 

given myself wholly to Him; I am trying todo my duty in 
His service, and pleasing Him is the only reward I covet,” 
; “f you cannot do anything else,” said his’ father, “will 
you be a little more cheerful? 1 cannot tell you how sad `I 
feel when I always find you brooding over something’ like 
this,” rid tf “oWish ate > He are ies | 

“ Father,” said Nanak; “I simply said what I thought 
rbout these worldly affairs ; as for:myself, I am. ready to obey 


` . 


you, for it is my duty to obey you.” | n 

“You are a dear good boy,” said his father, fand. I am 
sure you will:become a very good son, Now F will give you 
Rs. 20; go to town to-morrow, and make’some good and ge- 
nuine bargain; if you will do this business well, I will trust 
you with large sums in future.” -boga stal 

“T will do it,” said NAnak, “and I am sure you will be 
pleased: with my bargain.” : 


Accordingly next morning NAnak set out accompanied 


by a servant named Bala. They had gone about twelve miles 
when they approached a grove of trees, and they saw that 
some SAdhus: were lodging there ; some of them. were tortur- 
ing themselves, sitting with lifted arms; some were quietly 
sitting in a meditative mood ; some were reading ; some were 
sitting with fire all around them ; some. were sitting under 
water, The Mahant was sitting on a deer Skin, around his 
loins were wrapped leaves of Bhuj-patra, and on his head 
was a crown of matted locks; some young disciples were 
taking lessons from-him, 
Fens coli ie oe Saker thie, fos 
e said: “ Here are the men 
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from whom we can get some profitable bargain, and as I have 
the permission of my father to transact some good and ge- 
nuine bargain, we ought not to miss this opportuniry; let us 
feed them with this money.” | 

“Your father is a very strict man,” said Bala; “ you-must 
think of it before doing anything; as for me, I am his servant 
as well as your servant; here is the money, do what you will 
with it;” and he handed the money over, a 

Nanak took the money, approached the Mâhant, and 
saluted him, and the Mâhant told him to sit down. 

Then Nanak gently asked: “Sir, you have no clothes on 
and day and night in winter and summer you suffer from the 
inclemency of the weather; your beautiful body is covered 
with dust ; wherefore do you add more ills to life, which is 
already so full of evil?” ad 

“This is the custom of our order,” replied the saint, “and 
only by vanquishing and mortifying this flesh, the dross of 
sin is purged and purified, and then the soul rises to glorious 
spheres.” ahi 

“Do you take no food then?” asked Nanak. 

“We take what comes to us spontaneously,” replied the 
Mahant; “we are tired of the world and so don’t care for its 
deceptive good.” 

“Then will you take these Rs. 20,” said N anak, “and 
get some food?” sia | 

“You are a mere boy,” said the Mahant, “and this 
money belongs to your father, who must have entrusted it ta 
you for some purpose. I cannot honestly take it.” 

“ My father gave this money to me to make some profit. 
able and genuine bargain,” said N Anak, “and this appears to 


me to be the most genuine bargain; all other bargains are 
deceptive.” 


“Indeed,” remarked the MA4hat smiling, “you are very 
Wise ; we have had no food for seven days, so if you are really 
1D earnest, go and buy food for us,” 


3 
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Nanak went to a village and bought some flour, rice, 
milk and vegetables with the money, and brought them and: 
offered them to the Mahant. The M4ahant took them, dismis- 
sing Nanak with blessings. E ig ; 

-When Nanak returned -home, he ‘told his story to his 
father, who lost his temper and gave him a good beating, and 
it was with great difficulty that his mother and sister succeed- 
ed in appeasing the angry parent. | GES : 
bis y ' PST JOGENDRA SINGH. 

(To be continued.) 
' s Oe s “i 
HOW YUDHISHTHIRA SAVED BHIMA 
. FROM THE SNAKE. 





The Pandavas reached Vrishaparva’s hermitage. Bhima 
went out into the woods, and roaming about bow in hand, 
armed with the sword, found that beautiful. forest frequented 
by the Gods and Gandharvas. - The wind, softened and cooled 
from the mountain snows, blew gently through the shady 
trees, everywhere were fruits and flowers. Streams of water, 
glistening like precious stones, rippled down the hill sides, 
falling into clear lakes covered with flocks of snow-white ducks 
and swans. All was peaceful and quiet. : ? 

Bhima, as was his wont, cared not for this peace and 
beauty, but making the air resound with his shouts rushed 
down the long avenues of trees, breaking the silence of the 
peaceful glades, filling the hearts of the wild beasts with fear, 
driving them hither and thither, slaying all that came in his 
way. And hearing the shouts of Bhima, powerful lions and 
elephants of huge strength left their lairs in fright. 

By-and-bye he came to a part of the forest where there 
were many rocks and caves, and here were Many snakes bask- 
ing inthe sun. He rushed on them attacking them with 
oe ee and they sought refuge in the caves. - He 

ollo 'i 
eH 3 Re graon a caves Wasi a mighty ser- 
» “ing the entire cave with its 
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body. It was yellow in colour and covered with dark Spots. 
As Bhima drew near, it threw its coils around him, and Bhima 
in spite of his strength and his mighty struggles was slowly 
over-powered. He strove to extricate himself but all in vain, 
Then Bhima was filled with astonishment, for hitherto no 
wild animal had been able to withstand him, even devils and 
Rakshasas had been subdued by his might. : He wondered if 
the snake was some mighty being who had taken that form, 
and so had overcome him. Then he said: “Who art thou, 
thou mighty one? Art thou possessed of magic, or hast thou 
received any boon, that although I have been exerting my 
full strength, I have been overcome by thee 2” 


The snake said: “It is indeed fortunate for me that the 
Gods have to-day destined thee, a King’s son, to be my 
food, for I am hungry and life is dear to every one, in what- 


ever form he may be; however I will first tell thee how I 
came to inhabit this snake form. 


“Formerly I was a great-king, thy ancestor, Nahusha by 
name,.the son of Ayu and fifth in descent from the Moon. 
By sacrifices and asceticism, by study of the Vedas, by self- 
restraint and prowess, I acquired dominion over the three 
worlds. Then great haughtiness possessed me. One day 
many Brahmanas were carrying my chair, and intoxicated by 
my might and power, I insulted those Brahmanas. Among 
them was one named Agastya, who cursed me saying, ‘ Ruin 
seize thee; do thou become a snake;’ and so it happened as 
he said, and I became a snake, Then I implored Agastya to 
pardon me, and he declared that I must remain a snake till 
my horrible sin of pride had been atoned for; that when the 
time had come, one should free me by answering certain 
hard questions that I should ask him. In the meantime 
‘Power was given to me to subdue all creatures that came near 
me at the sixth hour of.the day, so that I might not want for 


food. It is now the sixth hour of the day, hence it is that 
thou hast fallen into my power,” 
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<t “And Bhima said: “If indeed I. am doomed to die, theri 
must I submit, for who can fight against destiny? I do not 
grieve for myself, but for my brothers, who will to-day lose my 
power and might which are wanted to help them to regain 
their lost kingdom. It may be that they will seek for me 
hither and thither distracted with grief, and perhaps give up 
all idea of regaining the kingdom.” | 
Then he consoled himself with the’ thought that Arjuna, 
wisest of them all, would not be overcome by grief, and that 
he, even alone, could overcome the gambling son of ‘Dhrita- 
rashtra.. Then he thought of his mother and grieved for her 

grief. | 
At this time however, Yudhishthira, by reason of the 
magnetic ties that bound him to_his brother, began to fear 
that something had happened to Bhima. Many inauspicious 
omens presented themselves, so that Yudhishthira became 
greatly alarmed, and he set out to. find his brother. The 
tracks of Bhima, that he he had left behind in his journey 
though the forest were very distinct, so that Yudhishthira soon 

‘came to the place where Bhima lay in the folds of the snake. 

Yudhighthira begged the snake to free his brother. Saying 
that they would provide the snake with some other food ; but 
the snake refused, saying that he had got the san of a King 
for his food and cared for none other ; and he warned Yudhish- 
thira to depart, lest he, too, on the following day, should be- 
come foad for him. Then Yudhishthira, more earnestly than 
before, pleaded with the snake for Bhima’s freedom. At 
length the snake agreed to let Bhima go, on condition that 

Yudhishthira was able to answer two questions. 
And Yudhishthira said: “QO serpent, ask what thou 
‘listest. I shall, if I can, answer thy questions; therefore 

speak, O king of snakes” ` 

n wees ra ae Lae ey OP isa 
na, edge Which, above all other 


‘knowledge, should be known? By thy Speech thou seemest 
to be one of the wise.” a 








EA il 

“O foremost of serpents,” said Yudhishthira, “he, it is as- 
serted by the wise, in whom areseen truth, charity, forgiveness, 
good conduct, benevolence, observance of the rites of his order, 
and mercy, isa Brahmana. And, O great one, that know- 
ledge which above all other knowledge should be known is 
the supreme Brahman, in which is neither happiness nor 
misery.” 

“O King,” said the snake, “these characteristics are not 
found in the Braéhmanas alone, and even not at all in some 
Brahmanas, while even among Shûdras are they to be found. 
Are then the distinctions of caste futile?” 7 

“In human society, O wise one,” said Yudhishthira, “it 
is difficult to distinguish the caste of any man, for much in- 
terchange and confusion have taken place; therefore it is that 
I have declared that whosoever conforms to the rules of pure 
and virtuous conduct, he truly isto be called a Brahmana.” 

Then the serpent replied: “O Yudhishthira, thou art 
acquainted with all that is worthy to be known, and having 
listened to thy words how can I now eat up thy brother 
Bhima? Now also, since thou hast answered my questions, 
the curse is lifted from me. May this brother of thine, the 
mighty Bhimasena, meet with good fortune, and may happi- ` 
ness abide with thee.” | 

So saying, that king, Nahusha, quitted his serpent-form 
and, resuming his celestial body, returned to his place in the 
heavens. : 3 

Yudhishthira with his brother Bhima returned to the 
hermitage. H. BANBERY. 


Never say in any case—I have lost so and so; but only, I 
have returned it. Is your child dead ? jt is returned. Is your 
wife dead ? she is returned. Have you had your property taken 
away P? Well, is not this too merely returned ? But you tell mo 
—he that took it was a rogue. I answer—What does it concern 
you, through whose action He that gave it you demands it back ? 
So long as He allows it to you, manage it as you would the pros 
perty of another, use it as wayfarers use av inn: EPICTETUS, 
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SERVICE. 


In the ranks of Service one seeks to serve others, and in 
the beginning uses mistaken means and undertakes more than 
human nature, untrained, is capable of fulfilling. And the 
pain of that lesson of failure impresses on us the fact that we 
are blind, and often presumptuous through that very blindness. 


: Perhaps apparent failure would be a truer: definition, tor 
our very failure in service, or in anything else, is turned to 
the best of uses by the Wise Ones. Did it not take us away 
from our subject we might work out many a true and beauti- 
ful lesson concerning the economy of torce which is used by 
the Guardians of Humanity, in that the pain caused by igno- 
rance; pain which is. really ignorance, is made its own healer, 
and. so on, 


But we are now to consider Service, and we must tread in 
thought that field. The path to it lies open foreach one of 
us, and we can widen or narrow it as we will, as we did in the 
past; which past has brougtit ‘about sorrowful limitations in 
the present, but limitations ‘which aré not eventually indes- 
tructible, as has often been pointed out by a Teacher whom 
we know and revere. In making the resolution that we will] 
overthrow these, we shall be helped by other forces than our 
own. And in watching for opportunities of serving others 
will the resolution be maintained, carried out when the 
moment is ripe, when attendant circumstances are harmonious. 
The fulfilment of that duty means that some barrier has been 
broken down; even if there be some blunder in the method 
which after events may reveal, the power of the motive will 
attract a new opportunity to us, and eventually the outer act 
will not fail, | 
That then is how experience is accumulated by serving. 
Serving is at first the groping for the Master, but after- 
wards it is the finding of Him in al] the worlds. For we find 
‘Him on the higher levels ere we know it on the 


lower ; and 
then this daily groping life becomes more or less 


of a shell 


$ e a Se Be a a n 


[p wo f 
which is bound to be broken through. Once we have learnt 
to serve Him, though invisibly, how should it be otherwise? 
Service is an ever widening circle in a spiritual sense. 

It begins where the man feels the first impulse of unselfish 
affection—and affection has always something unselfish in it, 
even in its lowest aspect ; for itis a pouring out, be it ever so 
slight, towards another. Service then continues, unfolds in 
this ever expanding sentiment, a sentiment expanding as it 
becomes purified, through all the purgatory of the earth lives 
—the fire which cleanses and tries the gold. That instinct of 
service is not unfolded equally in all lives to-day. Very many 
and various are the points of human development. Some 
have, for the most part, an animal affection for those they say 
they ‘love’, an affection which is jealous, impure, an affection 
which looks for return, and has not wakenéd to the impulse 
of loving, giving, serving, always, without it. 

- But then that is not love, though there is that in it Which 
shall be love by and bye. The highest love that we can image 
today has something imperfect in-it, the highest service also; 
because there are impurities that we have not yet learnt to 
regard as impurities, and only as we rise from stage to stage 
can we become aware of these. Perfect Love would mean 
perfect service, perfect service would mean that we had 
become wholly His. How few can say that. And not until 
we are as. He, can we be regarded as the supreme servants of 
the world. Perfect service means perfect wisdom. Our 
Service is mistaken because we are not yet wise. To serve 
the world, to serve individuals just as both need, is to have the 
inner vision opened, the circumstances, the character, the past 
lives open before us like a book, and to be able to read it. 

l This evolution of the instinct of service develops in 
different ways, and at different rates, in different lives. 


Let us sow the Karma of Service, yet not attach ourselves 
to its fulfilments, save as we do it in Him, an attitude only to 
be expressed in its fulness by those who have come near to 
Him ; we must learn to abandon. ourselves in Him. - Do we 
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consider ourselves as instruments? Well, that is an advance 
on the days when we thought ourselves the sole actors, and 
never offered up the actions to the Great Lord. But to regard 
oneself as an instrument often affords an opening for pride 
and presumption. We must rise beyond that. Service must 
become so natural to us that we need not talk about it, write 
about it, think about it, as something unusual, something: 
apart. That is separateness acting. He who is the Master 
to-day has become Service itself. 


EVELINE LAUDER. 


:0 ~m~ 





SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


The great scientist Lord Kelvin has had to come to the 
conclusion that in this 2oth century we are only beginning to 
recognise that we are not yet acquainted with the whole truth 
about the Universe, any more‘than were the ancient authors 
Democritis, Epicurus and Lucretius! We are now obliged to 
accept views very closely assembling theirs as to the atomic 
Origin of all things. 

| a» 

On October 19th M. Santos Dumont, with his seventh 
balloon, successfully rounded the noted Eifel Tower, in Parts; 
amidst great excitement among the populace, and returned to 
the shed at S. Cloud, a suburb of the city, within thirty minutes. 
At the time of the aerial voyage the wind was said to be 
blowing at the rate of about twelve miles an hour. The 
balloon, at one period traveling as fast as thirty miles an hour, 
appeared as though it would collide with the Tower ; but M. 
Dumont, the Aeronant, was able to control and direct its 
movements without any difficulty. This great obstacle of steer- 
ing having been once overcome, no doubt rapid progress will be 
made in aerial voyaging, and air-ships will perhaps once 
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more become a cheap and popular mode of travelling, as they 
are said to have been in the days of Atlantis. M. Dumont 
received from M. Drutsch a prize of 4£1000,. which he 
immediately gave to the prefect of Police, for distribution 
amongst the poor of Paris. 

ole 

We are all familiar (alas !) with the fact that mosquitoes, 
by their buzzings, emit a musical note! But it is little 
known perhaps that they themselves can be attracted by 
music. Sir [liam Maxim put up some electrical lamps at 
Saratoga Springs, New York. One of these lamps emitted a 
musical note, and great was his surprise to find, not the globe 
of the lamp, but the box beneath it containing the dynamo 
machine, completely covered with male mosquitoes, whilst not 
a single female was to be found amongst them. He found that 
directly the lamps were lighted every male mosquito would 
at once turn towards this particular lamp, face the music, and 
then fly off in the direction whence it came. It seems 
that the two little feathers on the head of the male act as ear, 
and that these vibrate in union with the mnsical note given 
out by the lamp, which was identical with the buzzing of the 
female mosquito, for which it was mistaken by the deluded 
insects. The fact was the more curious, as there were at least 
200 times more female than male mosquitoes in the vicinity. 

** 

A great landslip has occurred in Barbadoes to the extent 
of 500 acres. Eighty-five houses have been swept irto the 
Sea, and 400 people are homeless. All roads and landmarks 
have been destroyed. How strange such an event would 
seem, without a knowledge of the law of Karma. 


% 
x * 


It is pleasant to record a true story of a human being 
who was convinced by his own feelings of the extreme cruelty 
of setting traps to catch wild animals. Mr. Everest Sefton- 


Thompson, Naturalist to the Government of Manitoba, 
$ 
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America, a very popular author and artist, relates the follow- 
ing story. When caught hand and foot in wolf-traps which 
he had been carelessly setting, he was freed in the end only by 
the intelligence of a faithful dog, who, after one or two fruit- 
less attempts to help hi m, finally bought him the trap-wrench, 
which had lain just beyond his reach. He experienced, as 
the wolves howled around him, drawing closer and closer, 
what must be the sensations of the poor wolves themselves, 
trapped and helpless, on the approach of the hunter ; the 
further agony .of slow starvation suffered by an old trapper, 
who had been lost by his companion one winter, and was 
found the following spring, a skeleton, held by the leg in a bear- 
trap, came to his mind. Alone, far from any help, he heard across 
the frozen snow in the chil] moonlight, the dreadful “ hunting- 
cry” of the wolves, and it suddenly flashed upon him: “It is 
my trail you are following! You are hunting me.” When after- 
wards within fifteen feet of the « great ears and mournful 
eyes” of some tired out mountain creature, he remembered 


how he himself had felt when“ trapped” and he had no heart 
to shoot. 


en 

It is reported from Tiller’s Ferry S. Carolina, U. S. A., 
that during a heavy local rain hundreds of small fish 
fell, (catfish, perch, trout, etc.) which were afterwards found 
swimming in the pools between the cotton rows ina field. “ It 
is,” says the M onthly Weather Review, U.S.A., “a well known 
fact that in such rains all sorts of foreign objects, whether 
Sticks or stones, frogs or fish, or even debris of destroyed 
houses or crops, occur occasionally, not only in America but 
in Europe or elsewhere. It is very rarely that we are able to 


water by the violent winds that 
and tornadoes,” 
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OUR LETTER BOX... 


Q. —Why should we put off our upper clothes before taking food ? 
What harm would be done by eating with them on? And why may 
we eat with silk or woollen clothes ow? L. D. 


Aus.—There is nothing wrong in eating while wearing an 
upper garment. But the ancients were very particular abont, 
cleanliness in food, and bathed just before the meal and put on a 
fresh cloth, so that there should be no chance of food coming into 
contact with anything that had not been just washed, or that 
might be soiled. Another thing they wished to avoid was bring- 
ing any outside magnetisin, easily attached to clothes, into close 
contact with food. The custom, liowever, is by no means univer- 
sal among Hindus, and is not followed in the colder parts of India 
Many of these customs are local, and no question of right and 
wrong is concerned with them. They are unimportant. Silk 
and wool are magnetically protective, and are therefore used by 
some. As you go about in the world, or even about India, you 
will find an immense amount of variety in all these things. Tr 
to distinguish: between ‘trifles and essentials. Many of the old 


rules are simply hygienic, and were sanctioned by religion becauge 
useful to health. 


Q.—How is it that Hinduism allows polygamy? D. S..T. 


Ans.—All ancient rel igions-*sanction polygamy, because in 
ancient times it was necessary for the safety, stability and rapid 
growth of society. There being more women thau men, and their 
persons not being safe unless under male protection, several were 
married to one man. Irregular counexions, which make society 
very unstable, were thus largely prevented, and there was no 
class of immoral women, selling themselves for bread, such as 
are found now in most civilised countries. Until men learn self- 
control and fidelity to one woman, there will continue to be either 
polygamy or prostitution. The East has generally preferred poly- 
gamy ; the West prostitution. Both shew—except under the condi- 
tions stated above—a low state of sexual morality, A Hindu boy 
Should not be distressed when a missionary attacks him about 
polygamy, for in the Christian Bible Abraham, the “ friend of 
God” had several Wives, and se had David, the “man after God’s 
own heart.” In early societies, for the reasons above given, poly- 
gamy was sanctioned by religieus teachers, and holy men prac- 
tised it as well as permitted it. Abraham and David are not 
therefore to be blamed for it, but the missionary is to blame wW 
knowing that his own Old Testament Saints practised it, atta 
a Hinda boy because his great men did thesame. Monogamy 
m Hindu society to-day, though we meet with exceptions ; and 
there are certain sub-castes in which morality on this su bject is ex- 
ceedingly bad. Here reform should be worked for, but Hindu- 
ism Should not be condemned for exceptions. : 
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THE MONTHLY REPORT. 


The Boarding House Buildings are nearly ready. It is hoped 
that from the beginuing of the next term—which is not quite cer- 
tain yet, as some change is contemplated by the Education Depart- 
ment and the University, but may be calculated as about the begin- 
ning of March 1902—the Boarding House will be able to accommo- 
date from 50 to 60 Students. Later on, when a second storey is 
added, there will be enough room for 40 to 50 more. Applications 
for accommodation should be sent to the Superintendent and his 
reply awaited before deciding to come here or stay away, 


The principal Donations of the month are :— 


Collections by Mrs. Besant during her tour... 1400 0 0 

> Mv. Radhika Ram Shargha (on account of the 
Boarding Honse well) ae -- 008 .8 0 
A Hindu Lady (for the Boarding-house) ... 500 0 0 
Anonymons (for a Prize Fund) - 150 0 O 
Ori) 


Collections by Babu Narsingh Prasad (at 
| Gorakh pur) ss Toke eee 
Some account of the tour made by the President from 20th 
October to the 27th of November, 1901, has appeared elsewhere. It 
is & matter for great regret that her health, which was not good 
When she started, was put to excessive strain by her hard work for 
the College during the tour, and-save way entirely immediately 
after her return. She suffered from fever for many days, but is 
Considerably better now. During her tour, which. extended over 
nearly 3500 miles and included Ahmedabad, Navsari, Surat, Baroda, 
Bhavnagar, Wadhvan, Faridkote, Ferozepur, Lahore, Gujranwala, 
Jammu and Pertabgarh, she secured annual subscriptions from 
chiefs of Kathiawar, and one of them, H. H. the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar has become a Patron and another, Darbar Shri Bavavala 
_ Of Vadia, a Vice-Patron of the College, as we reported last 
month. She also secured an endowment of a Samskrit chair in the 


Bhavnagar, Mr. Vajeshankar Gauri Shankar Oza, the son of the 


well-known Dewan Gouri Shankar Udayshankar Oza. H. H. the 
Maharaja of Baroda promised to 


and materially enhance the permanent Fund of the College. At 
Jammu she helped at the discussion and settlement of the n 


Rules drafted by the Managing Committee for the administration 
of the Ranavira Samskrit Pathshala. 


Her cash collections durin 
ane oni muaphated ip ide nee as noted above. One donation 
rves cial record. t Pertabear i i . 
ETA T garh, Immediately after her 


announcements, a donation of Rs, 500 was 
apaece By ale Shankar Dayal, a young gentleman who has 
Just Joined the local bar; and he Paid up the donation next day. 
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Everybody recognised that this gift came from a free and sym- 
pathetic heart, as it was very disproportionate to his present means, 
Providence will reward him for his geuerosity, for more is always 
given to those that give righteously, ` 

The subject of the next years’ thesis for the Nrisinha Prasad 
Hari Pra:ad Bruch Metaphysic Prize of Rs. 200 has been fixed ag 
the Philosophy of the Pnranas—to be worked out in one or more of 
‘ the 18 Puranas, All these should reach the Principal, Central 
Hindu College, Benares, on or before the lst of Jannary 1903. 
The rules and conditions of-award have been published in the 2nd 
Annual Report of this College aud can be supplied from this 
office on application. , 
| Buacavan Das. 

Hon. Secretary. 


. Tue C. H. C. Boarpers’ Union Crus. 

The Club held its meetings as usual every Sunday in Novem- 
her, The subjects taken up were “ Patience,” “ Dipmalika or 
Dewali,” “Courage” and “ Honesty.” Miss Herrington and Miss 
Carr presided over some of these meetings and thus encouraged 
the members very much in their work. Mrs. Lloyd with her 
maternal affection for the Boarders is very punctual and regular in 
her visits to the Club meetings. Dr. Gokal Prasad very kindly 
presided over the meeting of the Club on the 8th of December, in 
which “ Reverence” was the subject taken up. The Boarders cele- 
brated the Dewali Festival very. pleasantly, There was nice illu- 
mination in the Boarding House in the evening and then the 
Lakshmi Paja performed by the Sandhya Pandit. Many sympathi- 
sers from amongst the College Staff and Theosophical Society were 
present. 

Bacswar Prasap Misra, 
Secretary, 


' C. H. C. Boarders’ Union Club, 
C. H. Cottece DEBATING Socrery. 


The Society held its weekly meeting on Sunday, the 3rd Norv., 
1901. Shyam Sundar Das, Esq., B: A., was in the chair. Mr. 
Lakshmi Narayan wrote an essay on “How can India rise?” and 
Babu Manmatha Nath Neogi, the first speaker, supported his 
theory. Then the chairman, after summing up the speeches, re- 
marked that India cannot rise unless society, politics and religion 
are cultivated. : 

For convenience sake, the time for the meeting has been 
changed to I-30 p.m. Saturday, instead of Sunday at 3-30 p. m. 
aie pociety es ved on Saturday the 9th of November on ac- 

ount OC Dewali. In the next meeting, held on Saturday th i 
Nov. 1901, at 1-30 p. m., PE Romesh Datt Pandav, R. re ee 
the chair. After the reading of an essay by Mr. Bimal Chandra, 


ee Mr. Roop Karan Mehta spoke in favour of female educa- 
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Babu Pramatha Nath Ghose, B. A., presided in the meeting 
held on the 23rd of November. Babu Keshab Chandra Choudhuri 
read an essay on “ How female education should be imparted.” 
Babu Bhut Nath Chatterji was the first speaker. 

JYOTISH CHANDRA CHOUDHURI, 
Secretary. 


THE SanaTANA Hinpv Drarma VARDHANI SABHA, 


The Sabha was opened by some students and learned pandits 
of Allahabad with a view to spread the tenets of Hindu religion 
among the youths. Svami Alaram Sagar, the great Hindu 
preacher, is the founder of this Sabha, and Chaturvedi Dvarika 
Prasad Sharma, Pandit Badri Narayan Misra and Pandit Laksh- 
mi Navayan Tripathi ave the principal leaders of this movement. 
Lectures by pandits and scholars on subjects bearing upon Hin- 
duism are delivered on alternate Sundays at 5-30 p. um. The 
premises of the Dharamshala, close to the Railway Station, are 
for the present used for meetings. 

The duties of a Hindu, consisting of Sandhya, Gayatri, ete. 
are taught to anybody free of charge. Any professing Sandtana 
Hinduism are eligible to be members. On ‘thie 10th November, 
Office bearers were elected. Chaturvedi Dwarika Prasad Sharma 
will act as a secretary to.the Sabha and Pandit Sudarshan Achar- 
ya, and Pandit Lakshmi Narayan Tiwari as Joint and Assistant 
Secretaries respectively. 


` 


S. C. CHATTERJI. 


Tse PRAYAG STUDENTS’ THEOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, ALLAHABAD. 


The above Association, founded in 1891 by Babu Gyanendra 
Nath Chakravarti, M. A, L L. B., then Assistant Profes 
sor of Mathematics in the Muir Central College, Allahabad, and 
now Inspector of Schools of the Oudh Circle, and afliliated with 
the Prayag Branch of the Theosophical Society on the 31st of 
January 1892, had lain dormant for four years, since 1897, when 
with the sad death of its then Secretary, Babu Satyavan Bhatia- 
charya, it grew moribund, and gradually came to a dead stop. 
With the revival and reconstitution of the Prayag Branch of the 
T. S., which took effect on the 17th November 1901, the efforts of 
Pandit Rai Ram Raja Sharma FT, S., convened a meeting of 
some ten Stndents of the M, C. College and the Kayastha Path-, 
shila at the residence of Pandit Moti Lal Nehru, F., T. S., Advocate 
of the N-W. P., High Court, on Wednesday the 20th of November, 
1901, under the presidency of Mr. Ferdinand Brooks, F, T. S., who 
was elected Permanent President of the Association, 


The Students take the following obligations :— 


as eat shall Speak the truth.” 2. I shal] cultivate honesty and 
faithfulness. 3, I shall try my best to crush my animal appetites 
and to lead a morally pure life. 4. I shall not take any such 
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food or drink as is injurious to our body, and deprives us of our 
Sense or reason and animates our passions. 5. 1 shall try to be 
useful to my family and country. 6. I shall ever strive for self- 
culture and for the welfare of my fellow creatures. 7, I ghall 
devote a portion of my time to study of religious books. 

The Association is open to all College and Matriculation or 
School Final Students. The Society has already met four times, 
and Mr. Ferdinand Brooks has been delivering a series of lectures 
on the “ Meaning of Religion,” which have been very mueh appre- 
ciated by the Students of whom over thirty were present at each 
meeting, The lectures all elucidate the topic from the Theosophi- 
cal standpoint. The lectures are still continued. It is proposed 
to open a Gita class as soon as a few Students take the subject of 
study to heart. Students are daily coming in by one’s and two’s 
and it is hoped that the Society will soon be an assured success. 


CHARU CHANDRA HATTERJI, 
Secretary. 


DEVATARADHANA SABHA, ANANTAPUR. 


This society has been in existance for twelve months and 
doing much work for the benefit of students. It consists chiefly 
of the officials of this town. Meetings are held every Sunday for 
two hours. The society consists of three branches :—Literary, 
Religious, Athletic, chiefly guided by a Secretary and a Captain. 
The necessary expenses are met from the subscriptions raised 
from the members. The members are working with enthusiasm. 


M. R. NARAYAN. 
Secretary. 


VIZAGAPATAM. 


The annual distribution of prizes to the successful students 
Of Mrs, A. V. Narasinga Row College, Vizagapatan (Hindu Col- 
lege, Vizagapatam ), came off with much success on the 19th of 
October, with Mr. L. C. Williams Pillai Avl., our Inspector of 
Schools, in the chair. The Principal's Annual Report on the work- 
ing of the College shows that the College has progressed all round, 
the number on rolls has risen from 417 to 474 and the year closed 
with a balance of over Rs. 20,000. The prizes having been given 
away, most of which came from the generous hands of Rajah A. V. . 
Jagga | tow, F. R. A. S., the president made a very interesting and 
instructive Speech, in the course of which he expressed his appre- 
ciation of the musical recitations of the stotras, and thanked Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, M. A., the Principal of the College, for the 
Strenuous exertions he makes in the matter of spiritually eleva- 
ting the boys of his College. With the usual vote of thanks to 
the chair, the meeting came to a close. 

F, T. Sruyiyas IYER., 


Secretary. 
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To CorresronpEnis.— We have to thank a subscriber for send- 
ing us an Index of the lst year’s volume. It has reached us too 
late for issue with the January number, but will be sent on in the 


February issue to subscribers of 1901. 
+O: 
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YOGANUVADA 


x OR 
THE YOGA SUTRAS OF PATANJALI 
with the Scholia of Vy4sa and an elaborate Hindi Translation 
of the latter according to the explanation given by a 
Hindu Yogi. 
Original Price Rs, 2-8. Reduced Price Re, ] only. 
The Proceeds will go to the Hindu College Library Fund, 
To be had of 
The Librarian, C. H. College. 
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NOW READY. 


SHRI RAMACHANDRA, THE IDEAL KING. 
BY ANNIE BESANT,  - 
__ Lectures given at the Central Hindu College, uniform with 
_ THE Storr-or-ror Great War. Suitable as an English Reading 
Book in Hindu Schools. Price, Re. 1-6-0. To Students in Colleges 
and Schools Re. 1. 
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THE BHAGAVAD GiTA. 
Translated from the Samskyi t, by Annie Besant. Price, Lea- 
ther Rs. 3-8: Cloth Re. 1-8. Paper Annas 7. 
Pocket Edition (imitation leather) Re. 1-8. 


———— .(): 


STUDY OF THE BHAGAVATA PURANA, 


By Parnendu Narayana Sinha, M. A. 
Giving the substance of the Purâna, with explanations of the 
most important parts from a Theosophical Standpoint. Price, 
_ Boards Rs. 2-8. 
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MISS EDGER’S LECTURES. 
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IN THE CROWS NEST. 


Readers of the Magazine must have learnt from the last 
issue that the health of the Editor had given way under the 
heavy strain of the long tour she made in November Igor 
through Kathiawar, Rajputana, Punjab and Jammu, in the 
interests of the College, and of the Theosophical Society. She 
suffered from attacks of fever throughout the first three weeks 
of December, and in the last she had to go down to Madras 

-to deliver her usual annual lectures at the Convention of the - 
Theosophical Society. For many days the propriety was 
= seriously doubted and discussed of her leaving Benares in her 
then condition. But feeling how her presence and lectures 
have constituted the very soul of the Convention proceedings 
for many years, how eagerly they are looked for,and what an- 
xiety and disappointment would be caused to the members of 
the Society who came to the Conyention from the most distant 
parts of India largely for their sake, and believing also that 
` help is given by the powers of good when needed for good 
work, it was decided that she should go. She was lifted into 
the train at Benares and lifted out of it at Madras. At Mad- 
ras, by a veritable miracle, she found strength enough ta 
deliver four lectures, on four successive days, on such varied 
subjects as Islam, Jainism, Sikhism and Theosophy, with that 
same unwaning eloquence which has always commanded rapt 
attention in India. Then came the reaction: on her way 
back from Madras,.and during a short halt at Vizagapatam, 
she suffered almost daily from fever. Since her return home 
to Benares, she has been completely prostrated, but fortu- 
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nately there has been no return of fever. It is hoped that if 
she can be kept from work and allows herself complete rest 
for even a couple of weeks, she may be able to resume activi- 
ty thereafter with safety. _ 


It is hoped that the readers of this Magzine and her end- 
less correspondents will in the meanwhile look indulgently 
upon delays in replies to enquiries etc., and upon other mis- 
takes of omission and commission. This is the reason why 
the Letter Box is empty this mouth. 


a 
* 


At the Theosophical Convention of 1896, the Editor 
delivered lectures on four Great Religions of the world. Hin- 
duism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and Christianity. It is 
hoped that these may now be reprinted together with her 
last lectures, when the reading public will have in their hands 
a succinct and luminous account of seven great efforts of the 
human race to reach the lasting from the transient, and of 
the summation of all the seven, and their mutual sympathy 
of human search and human finding. These lectures repre- 
sent the true spirit of religious enquiry and religious teaching, 
the spirit that appreciates and not depreciates; that seeks and 


sees the good in all rather than the evil; 


that with earnest 
fervour works for 


the helping of others first and of oneself 
after and only with those others, rather than for the establish- 
ment of exclusive legal rights and “claims” in heaven ; that 
goes behind the externa] differences of rites and ceremonies 
and dresses and manners, when th 
and man too much, and emph 
Spirit and its life of right kn 
rightful action, and so helps 
of all humankind, 


ey tend to separate man 
asises the internal unity of the 
owledge, righteous wish and 
to make happier the whole life 


The signs are many that this s 
Warring interests and feuds and fac 
abolition yet, no doubt 


piritis happily growing. 
tions are very far from 
; but even in the midst of them, and 
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while helplessly themselves engaged in them, men in large 
masses see now, as they apparently did not see before, that 
the ways of separation and exclusiveness are not the ways of 


happiness. With the spread of such right knowledge, righte- 
ous wish and rightful action will follow without fail. 


Of such thinking and action the Central Hindu College 
is an infinitesimal seed to day. Ifduly tended and nurtured 
and watered with sympathy it may like its fellow-product of 
India, the Banyan-tree, shoot up and multiply and spread the 
benefit of its shade over a distance not quite realised now. 
We may be glad that so far it has met with such enlightened 
sympathy from the public in whichever district its cause has 
been really pleaded. 


“* 
wo ¥ 


His Honor Sir James Digges Latouche, the new Lieute- 
nant-Governor and Chief-Commissioner of the N. W. P. 
and Oudh, visited the College at 4-30 P. M. on the evening of 
the 7th January 1902, during his four days’ stay in Benares, in 
graceful response to the invitation of the Board and Managing 
Committee of the College. He wasaccompanied by Mr. Porter, 
the Commissioner of Benares, and by his suite. His Honor was 
received at the gate of the Boarding-house by members of 
the Board and Committee of the College, the Principal Dr. 
Richardson, and the Secretary. Among the members present 
were Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Mahesha Chandra Nyarat- 
na, C. I. E., the Hon. Munshi Madho Lal, Babu Indra Nara- 
yana Sinha M. A., Pandit Chedalal, and Babu Mata Prasad 
M. A. His Honor passed through the Boarding House ask- 
ing some questions as to the buildings now under construction, 
and was conducted by the Principal over the College-buildings, 
the Library and the class-rooms, where the classes were wait- 
ing specially, for the occasion, beyond the usual school-hours. 
The boys were not losers in any way, for His Honor himself 
announced to them that they should have a holiday the nex t 
day in memory of the visit and they expressed their lively 
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appreciation of the favour by loud clappings! His Honor 
finally went into the Laboratory where Dr. Richardson showed 
him a successful and very interesting experiment in X-rays 
and also explained and illustrated the work of the blow-pipe 
invented by himself, by heating a glass-tube and then stretch- 
ing it out to’an indefinite length. Sir James left the College 
at about 5-30 expressing himself much pleased with all that 
he had seen, . 
„a 

It appears from the Annual Report of the Theosophical 
society for the year Igor, just issued, that the Buddhist Edu- 
cational movement initiated by Col. Olcott, the President- 
founder of the Theosophical Society, had at the end of its 
twentieth year of work, at the. close of the year I90I, 150 
Buddhist Schools (in Ceylon), with a total attendance of 
19000 children, under the general management of Mr. D.B. 


Jayatilaka B. A. This is an example to be praised and 
followed. 


* 

The Dharma-Mahotsava, or religious conference, held at 
Mathura on five consecutive days, and attended by thousands 
bf visitors, in Christmas week, was a complete success 
Many religions and many religious sects were represented 
by orthodox representatives. And the proceedings were 
governed by “moderators” and passed off peacefully. The 
beneficial result of such meetings in broadening men’s minds 


and helping them to see the best side of each other cannot 
be over estimated, 
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BHAKTI AND ITS FRUIT. 


The practice of devotion among the Hindus may be by 
any one of nine methods viz, skravana, kirtana, smarana (i. e. 
nAma-smarana), péda-sévana, archana, vandana, désya, sakhya 
and ééma-uivédana. By any one of these modes one can 
show bhakti to God to whom they are equally acceptable. 
Faith and earnestness must go with them for winning the 
grace of God. Many stories are told of the Lord Shri 
Krishna, helping His bhaktas out of their trials. I wish to 
tell you of one from a storehouse of these deeds of the Lord 
Shri Krishna, just as they are readin many a Hindu home, 
of an afternoon or at night, when any pious women gather 
together to listen to them as an agreeable pastime after the 
day’s work is over. 


‘In the capital of one of the ancient kingdoms in India, 
ruled over by a prince alien in faith from his people, there lived 
a barber of the name of Séna. This Séna was known for his 
piety and whole-hearted devotion to Shri Krishna. Early 
every morning would he: bathe in a stream, and perform 
archana, or worship, of Shrt Krishna in his house, with a 
fulness of faith, love and trust, the depth and extent of which 
this story will help you to judge, and then he would go out 
tovearn his ‘living. Deft of hand in the use of the implements 
of his craft he was a favourite with the king on whom he had 
to wait at stated times. One morning, Séna was so much 
absorbed in worship that he forgot his appointment. Vexed 
at the barbers delay, the king sent for Sêna. When the 
messengers from the palace called at Séna’s house, his wife 
was alarmed and she hastened to where her lord, heedless of 
‘the world, was immersed in divine service. Unwilling to 
interrupt his pfja, but yet mastered by the fear of disappoint- 
ing the royal servants, she reluctantly mentioned to her hus- 


band their errand. Séna, grieved beyond measure that for 
2 
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the sake of his royal master he had to abandon the pleasing 
service of the King of Kings, just when his fervour made 
him feel himself in communion with the Lord, told his wife 
to say he could not go. 


The king’s men returned and related what they had been 
told to-their liege, who, waxing wrathful, commanded them to 
fetch the offending Séna by force. Meanwhile a very strange 
thing happened. The Holy One, pleased with Séna’s bhakti, 
and desirous of shielding him from harm, betook himself to 
Séna’s house, puton Séna’s clothes and with the wallet of his 
forefathers, an heirloom ïn the ‘house, slung in his armpit, 
soon approached the ‘king’s presence, while the Devas 
wondered what could induce the Lord of all, so hard to catch 
a sight of, whom even the Vedas vainly endeavour to 
portray, to act the barber, At the sight of the Divine Pre- 
sence in the guise of Séna, the king’s anger: insensibly cooled 
and instead of chiding him, he quietly allowed himself to be 


Shaved. It was usual to dress the king’s head with scented 


oil after the shaving was over, and as the king looked into the 


silver mirror, while the disguised Séna was applying oil from 
behind, what was his astonishment, to behold: reflected in it, 
the blazing effulgence of the Lord, the unearthly splendour 
of the crown and ear ornaments; what transports of bliss he 
felt at the sight. To Satisfy himself that it w 


as no illusion, 
he looked back at the selfs : 


ame Sêna behind him and back 
again with blank wonder into the different reflection in the 
mirror. So Overpowering was the sensation of bliss in him, 
that he was filled with vairâgya, and, to the dismay of.the 
courtiers, embraced Sêna, begged him not to leave him, but 
always to live in the palace. Sêna replied that the king need 
not be distressed; that he would speak to his wife before 
h his Sovereign in the palace, 
might attend to his ablutions 


om well. The implied mean- 
if the king discharged his kingly 


and that meanwhile the king 
and continue to rule his kingd 
ing of this being that 
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duties well and earned good karma, Shri Kyishna would come 
back to him and give him salvation. Rewarding this Sêna 
with a purse of gold mohurs, the king anxiously awaited his 
return, refusing food and comfort. 


Now, when for the second time the king’s men called to 
‘drag Séna to the palace, he had finished his worship and with 
a heavy heart was preparing to meet his doom. On the way 
the Lord contrived to thrust into Séna’s wallet, the purse 
given by the king. But Séna, weighed down by thoughts of 
the king’s wrath, felt not that his wallet had grown heavier. 
When he appeared at the palace, the disconsolate king warmly 
embraced him, asked him why he had not shaved him so 
well before, begged to be shown again’ the face of heavenly 
radiance, said that he cared not for sovereignty, soft beds, 
sweet viands and other royal comforts so long as Séna, who 
in the act of shaving him made him happy beyond description, 
lived with him. Séna humbly protested he had not shaved 
the king at all, and begged to be forgiven the delay. To 
prove his words, the king enquired if Sêna had not in his 
wallet a purse of gold presented to him and which he had 
putin his wallet in the sight of the courtiers. Just then, 
Séna became conscious of the extra weight of his wallet and 
pulled out the identical purse, and with tears in his eyes 
understood that all this must have been the work of the 
Lord Shri Krishna in order to protect him from the king’s 
anger. With joined hands he reverently prayed that He 
with the sight of Whom the Devas and Rishis hardly hoped 
to bless-their eyes, Who had come to the rescue of his humble 
bhakta, and had even shown himself to an alien king, would 
deign to discover Himself to him. The Holy One then 
appeared before Sêna and the king, blessed them both and 
vanished. Thereafter this alien king became a firm devotee 


of Shri Krishna and reigned long over his subjects to the 
satisfaction of all. 


M. B. 
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WORLDLINESS anD SPIRITUALITY. 


Once upon a time, there lived in a sacred city, a merchant, 
who was the wealthiest of his class. He was a man immersed 


in desires, Altruism was a thing unknown to him. It so 


happened that, when he was in the zenith of his fortune, a 
terrible famine occurred. While it was devastating the city and 
the country around, the whole trade of the neighbourhood 
became his monopoly,’ since none could compete with him in 
buying and selling the necessaries of life. That he charged 
the highest prices and realised the largest profits, goes without 
Saying. Every possible influence was brought to bear upon 
him, with a view to enlist his co-operation for effecting a 
diminution in the rigour of the sufferings of the people, but 
in vain. Rightly or wrongly, he came to be universally re- 
garded as the very incarnation of Khsama Devatå (god of 
famine). Unable to meet his free-trade argument that others 
were at liberty to outbid him, take all imports and do with 
them as they pleased, his co-cit 
to take their own course. 


At this crisis, a Sanny 
no less for the Ashrama t 
purity of life and reput 
slowly wending his way 
sion, to proffer his advice, 
a holy person should suf 


dsi, highly esteemed by the public, 
o which he belonged than for his 
ed spiritual supremacy, was seen 
towards the merchant-prince’s man- 


ou consider ignoble, why should 


: ation and who js bound to view 
ce bad a x 
went on. » Shirk my duty?” So saying, he 


izens left matters pretty much 
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As soon as he reached the residence of the merchant, the 
latter received him with due obeisance and humility and other 
customary formalities, though not without a concealed 
chuckle that, if his guest’s intent was the same as that of the 
others that had troubled him before, the device he had used so 
effectively in their case was sure to silence him also. If on 
the other hand, his object was different, whether personal or 
on behalf of other Sannydsis, such as feeding or clothing 
them, then it would readily be satisfied. This musing over, 
he questioned the holy man.as to: the purpose of his visit, 
throwing out a hint at the same time that the vexed topic 
must not be mooted. Rising equal to the occasion, the visitor 
gave his emphatic assurance that he had come on his personal 
business, that he did not care a farthing for the Starving and 
dying people, be they SannyAsis or others. 

Ground having been thus cleared to the immense satis- 
faction and relief of the cautious trader, he now said he was 
ready to do the bidding of the godly ascetic who, thereupon, 
addressed him as follows: .“ You are the lord of merchants. 
Your meritorious deeds destine you for Svargaloka. To that 
happy region, royal personages repair with artillery, cavalry 
and other appendages suited to their station, and merchants 
with their treasure-chests and soon. I have with me an old 
Kashaya cloth (the garment of the SannyAst) for which I feel 
some attachment, though, I fear, being too old, I cannot carry 
it all the way toSvarga. Therefore, I ask of you the favor that 
you, in fulfilment of your kind promise, take charge of the 
cloth and hand it back to me when we meet in Svarga, secur- 
ing it not among valuables, nor even with ordinary things 
such as utensils, etc, but tying it up to the pole of a 
cart,” 

The man of the world, of riches and- of avarice found 
himself completely outwitted, was thrown into bewilderment 
and did not know how to act. He reflected on life and death 
and felt how helpless and powerless he, in truth, was, albeit for 
for the time being and to all appearance, he was occupying a 
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proud and happy position on earth. Such being the case, 
'how could he transport even so much as a feather from here 
to heaven? At last, the evident impossibility of executing the 
unexpected and singular task opened his eyes to the fleeting 
nature of this world, and to the reality lying beyond. The 
result was a wonder to those who had failed to bring about 
‘the least change in him. Ashamed of himself, acknowledging 
the dense ignorance by .which he had allowed himself to be 
governed in the affairs of life, he placed his all at the disposal 
of his visitor, in whom ‘he ‘at once recognised his spiritual 
guide and who, in turn, after making over a moiety of the enor- 
mous wealth and food-grains to the family of their owner, en- 
trusted the other moiety to trustees, to alleviate the pangs of 
the needy and the poor. These trustees administered gratu- 
itous relief to the famine-stricken, and to others, not so badly 
Situated, sold grains at much reduced rates, keeping correct 
accounts. On the termination of the famine, the balance in 
the hands of the trustees, a very considerable sum, was 
applied to the foundation and maintenance of several] perma- 
nent charitable institutions,. which led to the reproachful 
appellation Kshama Devata making room for a dignified title 
greatly coveted even by Gods, viz +- Kshéma Devata, or God 
of prosperity. 
We need no longer follow either of the memorable cha- 
racters concerned in this anecdote, except to say that our 
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the sublime and rational doctrines of Karmaand Re-incarna- 
tion, so well enunciated in their sacred books. Not that 
material progress should be neglected, far from it. The keen 
struggle for existence on every side will of itself safeguard 
the interests of worldly wants. It is the spiritual side of life 
that for obvious reasons is liable to escape attention. Spiri- 
tual advancement should, at all events, proceed hand in hand 
with the material, care being taken that the pursuit of the 
latter is kept free from attachment, as Lord Shri Kyishna 
preached to Arjuna in the immortal Bhagavad Gita. 


As a prominent Theosophist has stated in. very~ simple 
language: “The object of life is for man to become a God. 
Evolution is the Jaw, and it is an endless one. In order to 
evolve the perfect man, or God, it is necessary to gain every 
experience. This earth is the school-house. You live un- 
numbered lives on earth. Since you cannot gain every 
experience in one life, you must be reborn countless times. 
Your present character and intellect are the net result of your 
past lives,” , 


OD. N; 


THE FESTIVALS OF INDIA. 
Dipa-MALIKA OR THE LAMP-LIGHT FESTIVAL. 


The holy month of Kartika, dedicated to Lord Krishna, 
comes, and the house-holders and citizens of India light the 
Âkâsha- -dîpaka, or the sky-lamp. The season continues to be 
the same that prevailed at the time of Dashami, and towards 
the close of the month, it becomes slightly and pleasantly 
cold—the “ rosy cold” as the Indians call it. The day occur- 
ring exactly in the middle of this month is the Dipa-malika or 
Dewali day. The day before it is the birth-day of Hanumén, 
the monkey-hero of the Réméyana, the burner of Lank&a; and 
the day after is a universal holiday for the Hindus, The 
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day next following is the Yama-Dvitiya, the day for the 
meeting of brothers and sisters. 

On the thirteenth day of the month a market is held in 
those cities which have gota name for metal manufacture. The 
brass market of Benares is impassable with the crowd that day. 
The shops areall look clean and bright, with their best wares 
exposed for show. The spectators are all dressed in gay and 
gaudy colours. The wealthy bankers with their retinues makea 
tour through the market, making purchases and patronising 
friendly shopkeepers. Here and there are seen groups of 
Europeans, officials and tourists with their ladies, and surround- 
ed by the police in order to keep off the crowd. 

As already stated, the fourteenth day of the month is 
the birthday of Hanuman, the God of health and strength. 
Not long ago, this used to bea very great festival, as our 
fathers and grandfathers used to take a great interest in phy- 
sical exercise, did it regularly and were strong. It is to be 
regretted that this spirit is almost gone now, and had not Eng- 


lish games been introduced in this country physical exercise 


would have fallen out of fashion here. 

The 15th day of the month is the Dipa-malika. As the 
name indicates, it is a festival of lights. The houses and 
Streets are all illuminated, Every room in the house ofa Hindu 
has a light that might. The brightest palaces have their lumi- 
liaries and the darkest dungeon has its flickering lamp. The 
fashionable Zamindars of Calcutta and the wealthy merchants 
of Bombay use the modern poWwers—electricity and gas—for the 
illumination, and the inhabitants of the old cities use their 
-earther cup-lamps and mustard-oil, giving out a cooler if less 
brilliant light. But the question occurs to our minds: Why 
this illumination? No Prince is coming, no Viceroy isexpected, 
‘no Maharaja or Raja is going to visit the place! The an- 
swer which some minds might give is that it is all for the 
reception of the pleasant Winter which is about to visit the 


country, and to consume the superfluous amount of damp 
produced by the rains, 
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DewaAli is specially the festival of Vaishyas or the trading 
caste and hence the deities that are worshipped on the day 
must be those that are most helpful to good traders. 
The foremost place is given to Maha Lakshmi the Goddess 
of Wealth ; and there is no question about its propriety. 
Side by side are worshipped, Maha Sarasvati, the Goddess 
of Learning, and Maha Kali, the Goddess of War. This 
gives an idea of what a trader ought to be, and how he should 
be educated. He must be taught, and be proficient 
in, the art of earning wealth by trade. But that is not the 
whole of his life ; he must be learned also—a devotee of the 
Goddess Sarasvati; and he must also be strong and warlike, so 
that he may be able to defend his merchandise in danger and 
keep his earnings from being taken away from him by force. 
What I want to lay particular stress upon is the fact thata 
Vaishya’s education should not be limited to a business training, 
as many people erroneously suppose it should be, but must also 
embrace higher study and development of physique. 


B. D, GUPTA, 
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“THE RAMAYANA” 
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The year 1863 will always be to me dear and blessed, for 
in it I was privileged to read for the first time the great 
sacred poem of India—the divine Rdmdyana., 


“When this poem was first sung, Brahm& Himself was 
ravished with it. Gods, geniuses—all beings from birds to 
serpents—men and holy anchorites—exclaimed “Oh, the 
sweet poem which we would always gladly hear. Oh, enrap- 
turing song! How it imitates nature! How clearly we see 
this long history! It lives under our very eyes,” 


“ Happy he who reads this book entire. Happy he who 


has read but the half of it. It makes the Brahmana wise, the 
3 
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soldier brave, the merchant rich. If, by chance, a slave 


(Pariah) hears it, he becomes ennobled. He who reads the 
Råmåyana is absolved from all his sins.” 


This- last expression is no delusion of the fancy. This 
great stream of poetry sweeps away our abiding sin; the 
dregs, the bitter leaven, which time brings and leaves in us, 
it washes away and thus makes us pure. Who-ever feels his 
heart’ dry, let him drink of the Radméyana. Whoever has 
lost what was dear to him and is plunged in sorrow, let him 
draw from it the sweet comforts an 
Whoever has laboured: too much 
him drink fr 


d sympathies of nature, 
and wished too much, let 
om this cup a deep draught of life and youth. 

Man cannot always work. Every year he must rest, take 
breath, and renew himself at the great living springs which 
Preserve their eternal freshness, But Where are these to be 
found except at the cradle of our race—on the sacred summits 
whence descend on one side the Indus and the Ganges, and 
on the other the torrents of Persia, the rivers of Paradise ? 


Every thing is narrow in the west. 


Greece is so small 
that I am stifled in it; Judea is so dry that | pant init. Let 


me glance at the side of high Asia towards the deep Orient. 
There I have my immense poem as vast as the Indian Sea, 
blessed and adorned by the sun—a book of divine harmony, 
where nothing jars. A calm peace pervades it, and even in 
the midst of battle described in i 
, a boundless brotherhood, which exte 
living thing; an ocean without bottom or shore, full of love, 
pity and clemency. | have found that for which I was looking 
—the Bible of goodness. Receive me then, great poem, Let 
me plunge in thee, O Sea of milk. 

It is only quite recently that the w 
been translated. 
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growth of India—the product ofits ages. During perhaps 
two thousand years the Hindus gave utterance to the Rémd- 
yana in the different songs aud recitals which constitute this 
epic; and for the last two thousand years they have enacted 


it in the popular dramas, which were and are still represented 
at the great national festivals. 


It is nota mere poem. [tisa kind of Bible which, with 
the sacred traditions, contains nature, society, the arts, the 
Indian scenery, vegetation, animals and the changes of the 
year in the peculiar enchantments of the different seasons. 
We cannot judge such a book as we would of the Iliad. It 
has never undergone those expurgations and corrections to 
which the Homeric poems have been subjected by the great 
critics of Greece, the greatest-of the world. It has had no 
Aristarchus. It comes to us unaltered. We see this in its 
numerous repetitions, and in some of its descriptions, which 
recur two or three times and even oftener. We see this also 
in the many additions which have been made to it at sundry 
times. Here we meet with facts of such antiquity as to reach 
back to the cradle of India, and again with things compara- 


tively modern and of such delicate sweetness and fine melody 
as would seem to be Italian. 


It has not been arranged with that skill which charac- 
terises the literary works of the west. No one has taken such 
trouble with it. Every one has relied on the unity which such 
an immense diversity receives from a vague harmony in which 
the shades, the colours and even the opposite tunes are 
belnded. It is like the forest and the mountain which it 
describes. Under gigantic trees, there is a superabundant 
life, which springs up from smaller trees and from an infini- 
tude of shrubs and humbler plants, which those wood-giants 
permit to exist under them, and over which they pour down 
their showers of blossoms ; and these great vegetable amphi- 
theatres are full af life. On high soar and flutter birds of a 
hundred kinds and colours; apes swing from the immediate 
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branches, and now and then the mild-eyed gazelle is seen 
beneath. Is this totally a Chaos? By no means. Thea- 
greeing diversities deck themselves with a commingling charm, 
At evening, when the sun extinguishes his overwhelming light 
in the Ganges, when the noises of life are silent, the skirt of 
the forest exhibits all this animation, so diverse and yet so 
well blended in the peace of the sweetest twilight, in which 
all things love each other and sing together. A common 
melody emerges. ‘his is the Rdmédyana. 


JULES MICHELET, 
(the French historian, in his 


Bible of Humautty.) 


——:0: 





THE BETTER VIEW. 


If we talk of the good that the world contains, 
And try our best to add to it, 

The evil will die of neglect by and by— 
’Tis the very best way to undo it. 

We preach too much and we dwell too long 


On sin and sorrow and trouble ; 


We help them to liye by the thoughts we give, 


Their spite and might to redonble, 
For the earth is fair and the people are kind, 
If once you look for their kindness ; | 
When the world Seems sad and its denizens bad, 
It is only your own soul’s blindness. 
And I say if we Search for the good 
And give no thought to the evil, 
Ou i labours are worth far more to the earth 
Than when we are chasing the devil. 


and pure, 


ELLA WHEELER WiLcox. 
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GURU NANAK. 


(Continued from page 12.) 


In spite of the constant admonitions of his father, who 
used his utmost endeavour to turn the attention of his son to 
worldly matters, Nanak did not give up his meditative habits 
as well as those of bestowing what he got from his father on 
Faqirs. 

This continued until Nanak attained his 20th year, when 
his father getting tired of him sent him away to his sister who 
used always to intercede for him. | 

He was very kindly received by his sister and brother-in- 
law, but he did not consent to avail himself of their hospi- 
tality and insisted on doing some work on his own account. His 
sister, knowing his habits of giving away all he could get, was 
rather afraid to trust him with any money, but as Nanak told 
them that unless they provided some sort of work for him he 
would leave them at once, they consented. 

Accordingly his brother-in-law, who was an influential man, 
got him the place of storekeeper at Nawab Daulatkhan’s. The 
storehouse was full of all sorts of provisions as well as various 
articles of merchandise and Nanak opened its door, to the 
poor and needy. Hungry people came in crowds and went 
away satisfied. He gave them food, clothes and money with 
such liberality that the news of his boundless charity reached 
his father, who got greatly frightened and at once came to 
him to remonstrate with him, for he very well knew that the 
Nawab was sure to recover with vengeance from his property 
all that Nanak was so foolishly throwing away. When he 
reached the storehouse and found it crowded with beggars, he 
lost his temper and began to upbraid Nanak before all the 
people assembled. Nanak respectfully bowed and gently 
persuaded him to enter and sit down, but he continued to 
abuse Nanak and his ways till Nanak’s sister came and interce- 
ded for him; and when he was somewhat appeased, Nanak 
brought his account books and placed them before his father. 
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“Look up, dear father, and see if | have really lost 
anything.” said Nanak, 


His father took up the books and checked every item 


carefully and to his great surprize found that about Rs; 1209 
were due to Nanak by the Nawab. 


But his father was not quite satisfied and insisted on his 
Marrying, thinking that this step would cause him to renounce 


his prodigal habits, Accordingly Nanak’s marriage was | 


arranged. When the priest proceeded to perform the cere- 


mony, Nanak was going round the fre and began ina 
deep sonorours voice to chant the following, 


“In the first round the Lord of truth created the ageof — 


truth. The vibrations of music swelled and three Gunas ex- 
panded, The vibrations sweeping along churned the ocean and 
from it sprang the lotus. The Lord gave her shelter and 
never deserted the devotee. Thus ends the first round spread 
so well by the Lord.” And so forth. 

Nanak passed six years in married life, and in that 


time his wife gave birth to two boys, Shrichand and Lakshmi- 
chand. 


When Nanak entered the seventh year of his married life 


someone went up and reported to the Nawab that. Nanak 
had squandered away all the stores, 


Thereupon NaAnak was summoned, his books were 
taken away from him and t 


he accounts were ordered to 
be checked. Every item 


was carefully checked and about 
Rs. 800 were found due to Nanak by the Nawab. When 
the Nawab found that there was no mistake in the accounts, 
he desired Nanak to retain charge of the storehouse, but 
Nanak refused and Said it was time for him to begin his own 
work, and he left the Nawab's house and going to a grove 
of mango trees which was outside the town, sat there. His 
wife and sister tried to persuade him to return home, but as 
their efforts proved in vain his father-in-law, aman of choleric 
temper went up to the Nawab and complained against Nanak. 
The result of the information he gave was that the Nawab 
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was led to believe that N&nak was obsessed by a devil. 
Accordingly he deputed a Moulvi to cast out the devil and 
Nanak’s father-in-law also took with him a Pandit. 


They lighted dhfp-sticks, placed them: under the nose of 
Nanak, wrote out charms, chanted Mantras, made passes, and, 
at last, in the usual way, they enquired, “Who are you, and 
why have you obsessed this man?” 


“Some say a devil, some say a Geni,” said Nanak, “and some 
say it is only poor Nanak, aman. The love that has kindled for 
the Lord has taken away the selfish desire. The wisdom 
that leads away from Him is no wisdom at all. Is a mad 
person known by single-hearted devotion? Is a mad person 
known by his love of the Lord? Is a person who thinks 


lightly of his own self but is concerned for the good of others 
called mad ?” 


When the Moulvi heard this he went back to the Nawab 
and reported that Nanak was not mad but pretended to be 
a Faqir. At this the Nawab sent’for Nanak, but as NAnak 
did not come with his messenger, he became very angry and 
sent three men to bring Nanak by force. When they approach- 
ed Nanak they told him that the Nawab was very angry and 
had ordered them even to use force if necessary. There- 
upon Nanak accompanied them, but he did not salute the 
Nawab as he entered the lofty apartment. 


“Why did you not come with my messenger?” angrily 
asked the Nawab. 


“Lam not now your servant, Nawab Sahib,” was Nanak’s 
reply. “Now I ama servant of God.” 


“Do you believe in one God or many Gods,” enquired 
the Nawab. 


“Only in one, indivisible, self-existent, incomprehensible 
and all-pervading adorable God | believe in,” replied Nanak, 


“ a . a < ° 
Then since you believe in one God and I too believe in 
one God, your God must be the same as mine; so then if 
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you are a firm believer, come with me to the mosque and offer 
prayers wtih us.” | 


“Jam ready,” said Nanak, 


His father-in-law was struck dumb with amazement and 
he at once left the Court believing that Nanak had embraced 


Islâm. 


It was Friday, and as the time for prayer was at hand 


the Nawab got up and, accompanied by Nânak, proceeded to 
the mosque. When the KAzi began to repeat the prayer the 
Nawab and his party began to go through the usual bowing 
ceremony, but Nanak stood silently still. When the prayer 
was over the Nawab turned towards Nanak and indignantly 
asked. “Why did you not go through the usual. ceremonies? 
You are a liar and your pretensions are false. You did not 
come here to stand like a log.” 

“ You:put your face to the earth,” observed Nanak, “ while 
your mind was running wild in the skies - 
getting horses from K 


Process was thinking of the s 
only the other day. 


How can I offer prayers with those who 
go through customar 


y bows and repeat words like a parrot.” 
The Nawab acknowledged that he was really thinking of 
getting horses and all the time he was praying the thought 
harassed him, but the K4zj Was greatly displeased and turn- 
ing towards Nanak showered a volley of questions, 
“What Is the beginning of saintliness ? What is the end 
of saintliness ? What is the key of Saintliness? What is the 


light of saintliness > What is the garb of saintliness? If you 
are a true Faqir answer these questions.” 


“The beginning of saintliness is killin 


end of saintliness is eternal -life 
humility and Mortification of self: 
2 


silent meditation, The garb of Saint 
ance,” replied N dnalk, 


g of Egoism; the 
The key of saintliness is 
the light of saintliness is 
liness is truth and toler- 


; you were thinking of | 
andahar, not offering prayers; and your 
priest, sir, while going automatically through the bowing — 


afety of the mare which foaled 
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“Why have you not shaved your head? Why have you 
not put on the proper Faqir clothes?” asked the Kazi. 


“What is the use of shaving the head?” said Nanak, “it 
is the mind which should be shaved; the life must be wholly 
surrendered to the Gurudeva; and all attachment and all 

longing must be abandoned. What is the use of putting on 
kafni when desire for life still clings to the man?” 


“Then why from time of yore.have certain clothes always 
been used by Faqirs?” asked the Kazi, “were all of them 
fools to put them on?” “ By no means,” answered Nanak, “but 
only the unripe require them, to remind them of their vows and 
to protect them from the aggressive Méyd. The cap and the 
shaving of the head signify that the wearer is as innocent as a 
child, for it is the dress of a child. Kafni is the dress for 
dead bodies and shows that the wearer has to subdue his body. 
The rubbing of the body with dust shows that the wearer 
should be as humble as earth and the setting up of a fire 
means that the sense-organs are to be burnt upin it and the 
fire of devotion kindled.” 

“But how can all attachment be killed,” enquired the 
Kazi again. 


“The fire of love burns away all attachment,” ‘said 
Nanak “and gives wings to the self who soars from the self 
to the selfless world.” 


The K4zi was silenced and they left Nanak there. He 
then went home and rested for the night. Next morning he 
took leave of his wife and sister and accompanied by Bala and 
Mardani, a musician, Nanak took his departure, and his friends 
and relatives watched the three go northwards with many bles- 
ings. 

Evening found them at rest under a village tree in front 
of a carpenter's shop named Lalu, talking to the carpenter as 


tl > i i 
1e cattle came in from the grazing ground and the women 
Prepared the day’s last meal. 
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_ The carpenter was a good and affable. man’ and used : 
to entertain sadhus. He dragged out ia String bedstead ‘for 
Nanak and set warm cooked food before them, and there they 
rested for the night. aa 


Next day the village banker Rai Bhag invited all the 
village Brahmans to dine at his house and hearing that an 
asectic was stopping under a tree he sent for Nanak. 


Guru, Nanak went but refused to take his food. 
“Why-don’t you take my food?” asked Rai Bhag. 
“ Because,” said N anak, “ 


have cooked this food for self- 
and therefore impure.” | 


your food is not pure, for you 
glorification ; it is a tamasic gift 


. 
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“ You call my food im 


pure while that of the low caste Lalu 
is pure? How -is that e” 


asked Rai Bhag contemptuously. 
“ You treat your guests irr 


' j 
i everently and contemptuously,” _ 
said Nanak, “th 


at shows your tamasic aims. I ate food cooked 
by Lalu for it was cooked with love and brought with rever- 
ence, with no desire for repayment, 


You must learn a lesson 
from humble LAlu. 


Your food is full of blood.” 
.“ What proof have 


you that my food is impure,” demand- 
ed Rai Bhag angrily, 


Nanak took Rai Bhag’s food in one hand ‘while-in the 


ked by Lalu, and, as he pressed each, 


ozed out drops of blood while from 
that of LAlu oozed out milk. f 


Rai Bhag 


with joined hand 
Guru Nanak an 


s prostrated himself before 
d begged ‘forgiven 


ess and becamé a Sikh. 


(To be continued.) 


JOGENDRA SINGH, 
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‘SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


:' Apparently the African grey parrot can learn not only to 
talk appropriately, but even to become a spontaneous Actor! 
A: favourite bird of this species, which unfortunately died 
before the age of two years, was observed to play with a piece 
of wood exactly as a little girl plays with ‘her doll, imitating 
her words and gestures, finally throwing the bit of wood into 
the bottom of the cage he would exclaim, “ Naughty! I am 
ashamed of you!” then stepping back a few: paces he would 
regard it) with his head on one side, saying, “Are you good 
now?” : 

Pe 

Sir Norman Lockyer recently communicated to the Royal 
Society some interesting particulars about Nova Persei, the 
“new star,” of which we have spoken from time to time, and 
which is gradually becoming fainter. Photographs of the 
spectrum showed that since last April a great change has 
taken place. The lines then were very broad and ill-defined 
but are now much narrower, and with clearer edges. The 
lines of hydrogen, which before were strongest in the spec- 
trum, have become comparatively weak ; and four other lines 


have appeared, probably besane to gases unknown to our 
earth, 


He 
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Exquisite gold jewelry has been found in the tombs of 
Queen Ahhoptu and of the four princesses buried at Dahspur, 
in Egypt, about 2350 B. C. and also in some far more ancient 
tombs discovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie, who found four 
gold bracelets encircling the arm-bone of a royal personage, 
presumably the wife of King ‘Zer. This gold was all mixed 
with silver in the working, and a small piece of platinum was 
also found which has probably been mistaken for silver. 


Pia 
The expedition investigating the site of ancient Babylon 


De a M M 
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has discovered the throne room of the great King Nebuchad- 


ne€zzar, an enormous place about 60 ft. broad aud 170 ft, long, 
the entrance being immediately opposite the alcove in which | 
the throne stood. On each side of the throne on the north | 
side of the hall ‘are richly coloured architectural] adornments, | 
The expedition has also discovered a large number of inscrib: 


ed bricks. These have been translated and are found to be 
letters, psalms, contracts and dictionaries of the utmost im- 


portance for the Study of the Old Testament. Two othet | 


Expeditions are now being planned, one to settle the geogra- 
Phical position of the realm of the Queen of Sheba, the other 
to clear up the mystery attached to the name of Prester John. 


M ğ 
It seems that long before the period of the First Olym- 
n the seat of a magnificent and 
ich faint echoes are preserved to us in 
ile their actual] remains still] exist upon 
discoveries have directed our attention 
f Greece once more—The Heroes real- 


; and here are their cities, their Palaces, and their 
works of art. Even 


never existed, 
Kings who ruled 


luxurious culture of wh 
the Homeric poems, wh 
Greek soil. Mr. Evans? 


actual hieroglyphic tablets which contain the records, the ac- 


counts, the inventories the registers of the daily transactions 
of the Minos Age, We cannot yet read them, but no pains 


will be spared to attain this end, and as Madame Blavatsky 
prophesied twenty fi 


hange the face of History, and extend in- 
innings of western civili- 


A. C. LLOYD. 


i 
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HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. 
C. H. C. MoxtuLyY REPORT. 


i The event of the month was the visit of the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the N. W.: P. which has been described elsewhere, 


The exhaustive auditing of the past year’s accounts by Rai 
Bahadur Gagan Chandra Roy, of the Opiumi Agency, Ghazipur, 
has been finished.. 


Rai Ishvari Prasad, despite poor health, is giving to the Col- 
legè the benefit of his great engineeritig experience in the comple- 
tion of the new buildings of the Boarding-House, for the repairing 
of the old portion of which he donated Rs, 2000, sometime ago. 


The donation-list for the month is poor. There was only one 
item of three figures, Rs, 100, on account of collections at Aligarh 
through the Local Committee’s Secretary, Rs. 46-2-0 have to be 
acknowledged as received through Babu Narsingh Prasad, Local 
ery at Gorakhpur, besides the Rs. 781 acknowledged last 
month. 


Many meetings have been devoted to the considération of 
matters regarding the “ Ranavira Sanskrit Pathshala,” which it is 
hoped will begin to sit in the College Buildings from the Ist of 
March 1902. “ae 7 


BuHaGAvan Das, 
Secretury. 


. re dae 
THE C. H. C. BOARDER’S UNION CLUB. 


The club held its meetings regularly every Sunday in Decem- 
ber: The subjects taken up were “Purity” “Reverence” ‘“ Cen- 
tral Hindu. College ” ond “Benevolence.” Dr. Gokul Prasad and 
‘Rai Ishwavi Prasad presided over some of the meetings. Mr. M. 
AO! Thirwall M. D. presented a large number of books to the 
Club Library for which we are very thankful. As the University 
examination is drawing nearer and nearer Pandit Bageshwar 
Misra resigned his Secrotaryship on the 22nd December 1901 and 
Darga Prasad was appointed Secretary, the other office-bearers 


remaining as before. 
DURGA PRASAD, 
Secretary, 
©. H. O. Boarver’s UNION Cuur. 
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List of Donors of Rs. 5 and upwards for the quarter 


ending in December 190r.. 


E; 


AGRA. 


' Hari -Kishen Panth, . 
Pandit ses 
AHMEDABAD. 
Price of Tickets at a 
Lecture eS. 
Sale of Cards etc. ,,. 
ALIGARH, © 


Raghubir Prasad Ver- 
. ma, Esq. M. A. 


| Secretary Aligarh T. S. - 


(per) Sss 
ARRAH. ~ = 
A Hindu Lady vee 
BANKIPUR. 
» Debendra . Nath Das, 
Babu ees 
BAREILY, 


Bhagavan Das, Babu... 
Gulab Rai, Lala ,., 


BELGAON. 

An Indian Oak 
BENARES. 

A. Friend 


Sale of Cards and Petty 
donations - 


BHAVNAGAR. 
Anant Rai Nathji, Dr. 
Ram Chandra N` Dik- 
shit, Esq. 
Sale of Cards ete. 
BOMBAY. 


Maha Laxmi Wala, Mr. 
J. D. 


BULANDS HAHAR, 

Balmukunda 
Dhar, Babu 

CALCUTTA. 


Bengal T. S. ess 
Bose Professor M. Tissa 


Bansi 


Rs. As: r. 
25 0 0 
125 0° 0 
1-2 0 
40 0 
100 0 0 
5 0.0 
25 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0-0 
Prg 0 
10 0 
903.0 
2400 
5 0 0 
6 5 6 
5 0 0 
25 0 
0 0 
225 1 


CANARA. (South) 
Hindu Ladies ees 


Kamnambier Atl., Esq. 


_ Laxman ‘Rao, Esq. M. 
Petty Donations 
CHINDWARA: 
Ganpat Mukund, Babu. 
Jamuna Prasad, Babu. 


Ram Rakhan Lal, Lala. 
Sale of Cards T 


COIMBATORE. 


Malappa Pillai, Esq. | 
M. V. Ey 


FARIDKOTE. 
Donations ee 


FATEHGARH. 
Petty donation : 


Ram Chandra, Pandit, 


.Ram Dayal, Pandit ... 
Rati Ram, Lala 


FOREIGN COUNRIES. 
Kennedy Mrs.(London) 3 


Parker, Esq. E. ( Boston 
U. &. A.) eae 
GAUHATI. 


Abinash Chandra Pal, 
Babu ca 

Bhuban Ram Das, Rao 
Saheb 


Chandi Ram GAGE 


Messrs. wae 
Chunni Lal De, M. A, 
Babu 
Sale of Cards a 
Surji Kumar Mukerji, 
Babu a 


GORAKHPUR. 
Charu Chandra Das 
„ Babu tag 


Petty donations 
Sham Lal, Babu 
JALAUN, 
Jwala Prasad Shankha- 
dhara M. A., C. S. Pt. 


76 
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JODEPUR. 

Mahajans of Batata: wae 
JUNAGART. 
- Petty donation ave 
KARNOOL. 


Petty donations 


KASHMIR AND JA: MAU 
0 


Carr, Miss 


KHAIRPUR 
Junna Devi, Sri 
Natha Sivgh, Esq. 

LAHORE. 

Davies, Miss M. G. 
Har bats Singh, 


Raja 


(per Court- of- wards) 1000 


. Petty donation 
Sale of Cards 
LUCKNOW. 
Bansi Lal Singh, Babu. 
Ganeshi Lal. Babu 
Gokaran Nath Misra, 
Pandit ae 
Petty donations 
Radhika Rani ae 
Sri £ 
Raja Ram 
Babu 


MAINPURI. 

Ganga Prasad, Babu... 
MEERUT. 

Daya Nath, Babu 
MURSHIDABAD. 

Jadu Nath Das, Babu. 

Petty donation > 
MYSORE. 

A. Govinéa Charlu, Esq. 
NAGPUR. 

Petty donation 
PERTAPGARE. 
Abinash Chandra Ba- 


nerji, Babu 
Anonymous 
Ashu ‘osh Bose, Babu. 
Andh Behari Lal, Muun- 
shi 
Bhuban Mohan Banerji. 
Babu 
Covnel, Esq. R. B. 


Gopal D: as Venna, Dr. 
Guru Prasad B. A. 
Babu oe 


RS. AS 
107. 9 
1 2 
3 0 
0 
1220 
5 0 
5 0 
0 
ER 
1220 
100 0 
10 0 
100 0 
2 13 
PR 8 
0 

5 0 
100 0 
400 0 
0 2 
15 0 
1 5 
10 0 
10 0 
5 0 
50 0 
5 0 
10 0 
S 0 
5 0 


© OCO © ooo 





Har Dutta Dube, Pt. 
Har Govind Pandit ... 
Jotindranath Banerji, B. 
_ Jugal Kishore Pundit... 
Kedar Nath Munshi ... 
Kifayatulla Sekh ; 
Kishen Lal Misra Pt. ... 
Kamud N. Mukerji Dr. 
Laxman Prasad Babu. 
Laxman Vasudeva Pt. 
Mukta Prasad Pandit. 
Nripendra Ch. aus 
Babu 
Petty donations 5 
Radhacharan B.A. Babu 
Sale of car iy 
Shankar Dayal Munshi. 
Shivanandan Pd. Babu. 
Thakur Das Babu 
POONA. 
Bial Chundra Esq. ... 
RAJKOT. 
Luxman Rao 
Sathe Esq. 
RAWALPINDI. 
Ananta Nath Cuatterji 
B. A, Babu 
SALE M. 
Harur Branch T. S. ... 
SHA-JAHANPUR. 
Sale of cards 
SURAT. 
Nagar Chanda Jaga 
Chanda Esq. 
Virshukh Ram J. Hor 


Esq 
TANJORE, 
Krishna Swami, 

Gras 
Naidhappa Iyer, 
Petty donations 
Sale of cards 
te Shastri Esq; 
Shiva Row, Esq. A. ... 
Srinivas Shastri, Esq. G 
Subbamani Iyer, Esq... 
Venkata Ram Iy er Esq. 


TINNEVELLY, 


Rama Swami Kuttalain, 
Esy. 


Vithal 


a 
Esq l 


PART A PGA RH— nae ) 


Total Rs. ,.. 5,299 4 


Rs. AS. f. 
10 0 9 
5 00 
K0 10 
500 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
50 O QO 
10 0 O 
157-0: 0 
10 0 0 
5 (0'<0 
10 0 O 
8.0): '0 
10 O O 
14 0 ‘0 
500 0 JU 
5 0 O 
5 0-0 
5 0: 0 
5 30> 0 
LL22 EO 
a TTR. 
t5- 070 
101 0 
T0- 0O 
50: 0-0 
2000 
4 0 0 
15 6 0 
10 9-0 
He Eg 
5 0 0 
50-50 
15 0 0 
600 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLL 
ABSTRACT CASH ACCOUNT FOR 


56 J 


CaviTaL ACCOUNT. 


EGE, BENARES. 
NOVEMBER, 1901. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
Rs. as. P. Rs. as 
Balance of last month. 7,166 15 5 Books and 
Donations :— Magazines. 65 15 0 
General. 2,630 6 3 Building 
Boarding Accounts :— s 
House Fd. 518 8 03148 14 3 College 
woar Building. 160 7 3 
Boarding H. 
Building. 194 0 3 
Furniture :-— 
College Ftr. 58 14 0 
Boarding House 
Furniture 22 0 0 
Apparatus. 34 5 0 535 9 6 
Bulance ... 9780 4 24 . 


Total Rs. 


10,315 13 8 





Total Rs. 


Income Account. 


10,315 13 8 











Balance of last month. 3,920 12 2 | Salaries 1,284 10 1 

Subs- Miscellaneous. 29 4 6 

criptions... 392 7 0 Chemicals 070 6 

Game Fees 14 0 Q Stationery and 

Fees 203 6 0 printing 1.74 3 6 —— 

Prizes 56 8 0 ~ =| Book-binding. 0 470- 

Advances :— Postage and 

Imprest a 0 00 Telegram ...19 14 9 

Other Advan- Game Ixpen- 

ces 15 0 0 681 5 Of ses 41 5.9 | 
Prizes i<"Or “ae © A 
Stable Acct, 27 15 3 1565 2 4} 

Balance s. 3,036 14 10 


pon 


. 4,602 1 25 


_—— X 





Total Re. 4602 1 2 Total Rs. 











N. B.—Investment jin 
G. P. Notes :—General Rs, 94,249 
Prize funds. 7,851 


Total Rs. 1,02,100 


Duran or BALANCES. 
With the Bank of Bengal 


9,255 6 6 
In the College 'lreasure Chest 


3,561 12 6 

me sn ape 
Total Rs. ... 12,817 3 0 Í 
Biagavan Das, M. A., 
Hon. Secretary. 

Lid., at the Tara Printing Works, Benares. 


tps ese een 


BENARES : } 
January, 1902. 


Printed by Freeman & Co., 


Kee 


“Apply to :—The Manage, 


carbunele, wounds, hurta, 


C mn es 
DOVETON COLLEGE CALCUTTA. 
School and College Classes reopen on the Sth January 1902. 


This Institution coutinnes to impart the sonnd and liberal 
Education Traditionally Associated with its name for more than . 
o ters of a Century, 

For Teams and Prospectus, Apply to— 


THE PRINCIPAL, 





0% 


NOW READY. 


, SHR RAMACHANDRA, THE IDEAL KING. 
BY ANNIE BESANT, 





Lectures given at the Central Hindu College, uniform with 
Tur Story or tHe Great War. Suitable as an English Reading 


_ Book in Hindu Schools. Price, Re. 1-6-0. To Students in Colleges 


and Schools Re. 1. 


Thought power, its Control, and AA Cloth: 2 Eto" 0 

Life and Life after Death. Price oO a 0 

Esoteric Christianit na” N 4 0 
10: 








STUDY OF THE BHAGAVATA PURANA., 
By Parnendu Narayana Sinha, M. A. 

Giving the substance of the Purana, with, explanations of the 
most important parts from a Theosophical Htgnlpolat, Price, 
, Boards Rs. 2-8. 

Stray thoughts on the Bhagavat Gita by Dreamer. 3 

Price Board. iA ie = ay | O90 


Paper 0O l4 0 





0 


Postage Extra on all works. 








"0: 


i Theosophical ees Society, Benares City. 





GUPTA'S INDIAN BALSAM. 
uecessful cure for cyrus and ulcer. Cures also all other kinds of boi 
itches and ring-worms. price loz. pot 6 Ans. 202. pot 10 ans, 


To be had of B, D, GUPTA, BULANALA, BENARRS CITY, 


The spoedicst and most 5 


[iv J 
OLD DIARY LEAVES. 
3 SPECTA ORTER. i 5d 
To clear out the remainder of the Indian Edition of “on | 
Diary Leaves.” and to briue this standard book within the reach ' 
of all, the Paper. Cover Edition wil] be sent postpaid. for Rs. 2-3 j 


and the Cloth-bévud for Rs. 3-S. By V; P..P. Rs. 2-5 and Rs. 3-10 | 
respectively, bee i 








ao | 

MISS EDGER’S LECTURES, oe i 

Delivered during the Convention of 1897. a | 
THrosorny APPLIED: Supsncrs:—1l. To Religion. 2. To the | 


Home. 3. To Society. 4. ‘To the State. ‘Price One Rupee.’ Bt 








1894: Tur Sepp AND Ts SHEATHS: The Body of Action: The 
Body of Feeling; the Object of the Sheaths. Price 

A : As J2. P 
1895: Tar Parm or Discrpnesnip: Price Re. 1. _. | ae 
1896: Foor Great RELIGTONS™: Hinduism. Zoroastrianism, Bude 
; dhism and Christianity, Price Re. 1. : 





€ R i 


ES 

1898: Thr EVOLUTION or LIFR axp Form. Price Re. 1. i 
1899: Tae Avariras. CLoru bounp. Price Re. 1/4. am 
A 4 ri 
| T T] 

NOTICE. Sp 


A New and Revised Explanatory Catalogue of 32 pages, cond | 
taining the titles of over ,700 im portant and. interesting works) | 
upon THEOSOPHY. RELIGION, MAGIC, PHANTOMS. SPI- 
RITUALISM. THOUGHT-REA DING. PSYCHOMETRY, AS. 
TROLOGY, PALMISTRY, HYGIENE. ETC., may be had free | 
upon application to the Mana ger Theosophist Office, Adyar, M adras. | 
All books are sanoye y Ph B. in Tndia,. Burni and Ceylon for the. 
price marked in the Catalogue, withthe addition of only V. Pe 





commissio). 2 
i E 
THE THEOSOPHIST. af 


A Magazine of Oriental Philosophy, Li terature, Art, and Oc? k | 
enltism, conducted by Col. Olcott. Vol. XXIIT is now running. Thed 
1 heosophist Yaris from October to September. Annual Subserip- di 
tion is Rs. 8 a E , ; ‘os, £1: @ 
Ordere we Gon America 5 dollara andn all other countries, £1. | 
ta nae ioe addressed to the Business Manager, Theosophist 
i : yar, Madrage, J ; e angham, — 
Place W.. Candee d zondon Agents, by. Pr - BFS, Lang 4s 


a 
ae 

i 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATI. 










l- Page, one insertion Ta sia Rs. loam 
5 Ar three 3 ; 2 », 30am 
” T six T ove a 3 00 Ee 
a WOYE -y er sr „ 90 

3 " one — insertion ee p 5 10 

aah j three is se Bae a: Ae 

1 ” SIX » eee ave „ 40 

7 $ twelve _,, ; 60 
Per line 


! ; An. 9. 
All advertisements must be prepaid. 
If a subscriber leave the place to which ¢ 
usually sent to stay ab another place only 
arrange with the Post-Master 
copy to the latter Station. 


he Magazine is | 
for a short time, he should ¥ 
of the former place to re-direct his | 


If he change his place of residence or work, he should 


intimate the same to this office and tho address will once for all — a 
be changed. 


Subscribers are hereby informed th 
subscriptions the Mag 
unless countermanded. 


at at the expiry of their A 
azine will be sent by V. P. P, for Re. 1-2-0 3 A 

A colored notice intimating expiry of thə 
period will be enclosed in the Magazine for the last two months, 


Subscriptions cannot be acknowledged, unless a directed poste 
card is enclosed. ; 


No subscription will þe accepted for less than a year. ka 
: S oa A 
Literary matter should be. addressed t 
Bonares City, who is, 





o Mrs. Annie Besant, — eae 


for the present, conducting the Magazine. 


Letters, all business communications and M. O. 
addressed only to the M 


| 
z 
should be | 
{ 
College, Benares, 


bers (printed on th 
Otherwise letters e 
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New Series, l MARCH 1st, 1902. ! No. 3. 
Vol. H. \ 


I ra oe ie dee BAS. 


I E E i a 


IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


A most unfortunate relapse disappointed the hopes we 
had entertained of the rapid recovery of our editor; but the 
relapse was a very short one and she is throughly convalescent 
again. Let all the readers of the Magazine wish earnestly 
that she get well again, and surely the strength of their good 
thoughts will come to her and give her energy to carry on her 
great good work with added vigour. 


% 
w % 

In the December number of this Magazine we printed a 
most urgent note; begging subscribers, who did not wish to 
continue, to send us a postcard, notifying us, SO that we might 
not incur the V. P. P. fee of As. 2, A postcard costs three 
pies. Will it be believed that 589 subscribers refused the 
V. P. P. packets, thus fining us Rs. 156, the cost .of the 
Magazine, unsaleable after a double passage through the post 
being Rs. 78 and Rs. 78 postage, Rs. 156in all. They have 
thus robbed the poor students to whom all the profits go, of 
Rs. 156. Of course after this experience we shall not send 
out by V. P. P. next year. We are printing a list of their 
names and addresses, one page a month, in order that such 
‘meanness may be exposed, and we shall be glad if subscribers 
in their towns will draw the defaulters’ attention to their 
names in this list. Each should at least send the As. 4, P. 3, of 
which he has so unfairly deprived us. 

* y 

Our young readers must begin to learn business. We 

have letters saying they have not received their Magazine ; 


[ 58 ] | 
after some correspondence, we send another, and then a fort. | 

night later comes a letter, “ My father had it,” or “ My grand- | 

mother put it on the shelf? and so on. One lad ae 

wrote ; “ Please send another copy ; my baby brother tore it,” | 

not thinking that his baby brother’s custody is not with the | 
Central Hindu College. Several boys wrote this January to | 
ask for copies of last June, August, September—obviously | 
lost by themselves, or they would have compiained earlier. | 
Then a boy writes, perhaps, as Mahadeva Varma and isso | 
numbered and registered; next time he writes as Mahadeva, 
| 

| 

| 


+ 


short and simple, and a clerk spends three or four hours 
searching. Sometimes a village is given and no post-town; 
Or a post-town and no village. And so on, though every con- 
ceivable form of upside-downness. Now from the editorial 
chair we issue the following edict, N 


o second number will be 
posted to any One, without 


prepayment of As. 2, P. 3. No 
notice will be taken of any letter that does not bear the regis- 
tered number of the writer; it will go straight into the waste- 


Paper-basket—a_ very big one. “To these rules no exception | 
will be made.” ! 
| 
| 


x 

+ 
Lastly, a word to contributors, They send MSS after the 
Magazine has Sone to press, imperiously demanding publica- 
tion that month, and then bombard 
and postcards askin 
Others send us pa 


crude and foolish th 


that they cal] poetry, and then complain that their produc- 
tions are not printed, an 


And so on. 
you for 


us with indignant letters 
g why their papers have not appeared. 
pers in bad English, containing the most 


language well, nor for 
s do? But I want you to 


to be worked hard for. 
“Your motherly heart should give me 
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this trivial favour.” But why should [annoy thousands of 
readers for the sake of pleasing one boy? Let me tell you 
what an Editor does. Out of all the articles that reach him, 
he chooses the best, and puts them ‘in ; for his duty is 
to his readers.: If he puts in silly badly-written articles, his 
readers drop off and the Magazine dies. Nor can I answer 
letters separately. [am too busy. 
. - man 

Last month we referred to the Dharma-Mahotsava, or 
religious conference, held at Mathura during Christmas week, 
and. hoped for beneficial results from such gatherings, as tend- 
ing to liberalise men’s minds, free them from the bonds of 
mutual prejudice, enable them. to see the best side of each 
other, and generally tend to unify in spirit the various divisions 
of the people. The many social and caste conferences with 
which India is studded.now during Christmas week also point 
in the same direction ; of course, as with most new ideas, SO 
with these conferences, there is a danger of running to ex- 
tremes ; and one may have too. many conferences. Thus while 
the Vaishyas have been having for ten years now one confer- 
ence for all their dozen or so of sub-castes, and the Kshattriyas 
have made no distinction of sub-divisions at their last con- 
ference in Lucknow, the Brahmanas have been getting up a 
number, one for the Gauras, another for the Kanyakubjas, 
another for the Sanadhyas, and a fourth for the Bhargavas and 
soon. Certain sub-castes, and the Kayasthas, the Khattris, &c. 
which have not yet an indisputably recognised place under 
one or other of the four main castes, have also been holding 
separate conferences, and are quite naturally endeavouring 
to define their position in the scheme of Chaturvarnya in a 
manner which accords with the importance of their position in 
the life of the Indian people. Our Mussalman brothers have 
also not confined themselves to one general meeting. 


* 
k è 


But on the whole it may be said that the benefit is greater 
than the harm. It may be that a dozen separate and simul- 
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taneous conferences are not so good as one great representative 
gathering for all the population of a country, which should 
deal with the needs of each section of the community as the 
nervous system in a single human body deals with the needs 
of each organic part thereof. But while this is impossible— 
as it wili be for many, many centuries yet—a dozen separate 
conferences are far better than a dozen thousands of conflic- 
ting sects, and sub-castes, and tribes, and sub-tribes. 
: k y 

The whole surface of the earth is at the present day 
divided practically between twenty or so of great empires, 
republics and kingdoms. And they are unfortunately not at 
peace with each other. Mutual jealousies, spites and slanders, 
underhand proceedings and open abuse and violence and 


war are as common at the present day between nations — 
as between ill-bred and uneducated individuals. This state of — 
things is by no means so good as an ideal and at present © 


Utopian “ federation of the world ” 
humanity,” still it is 


years ago, 
public. 


even within telescopic range of the vision of hope, peace- 
ae ae without fearful bloodshed and war, is the work 
of rational and enli 


the spirit amidst the diversity of material sheaths and surroun- 


dings is realised, lasting community ofinterest and sympathy, 
teal co-operation, are all impossible 


In the realms Of ns : 
s a A 0 
from vicissitudes, TA keeping, O heart! if thou fliest 8 


breath of ; ; ; pring 
thee good tidings from the Baas morning will ultimately 


and “commonwealth of i 
a step in the right direction and towards — 
such a federation, that there should be only twenty rivals ! 
rather than the twenty thousand or even two hundred | 
thousand warring tribes and sub-tribes of a thousand | 
when every village was a kingdom or are- 
That such an ideal ‘federation’ should be brought — 





ghtened religion only ; for till the unity of 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


At the monthly meeting of the Folkestone Natural His- 
tory and Microscopical Society, Mr. C. H. Johns, M. A., gave 
a very interesting series of astronomical notes, from which we: 

cull the following :— 

There are several different points of view in which astro- 
nomy appeals to the mind of man as an interesting subject of 
study. I suppose the earliest in man ’s history* is that exem- 
plified by the Hebrew prophet—* When I consider the hea- 
vens, even the works of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which Thou has ordained, what is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him; and the son of man, that Thou visitest him?” 

In the clear eastern skies of western Asia, where, we 
are told, the stars shine with a brilliance unknown to us in 
England, they could not fail to attract much more attention 
than they do in this misty atmosphere. . 

Cassini says: It fs impossible: to doubt that astronomy 
was studied from the beginning of the w orld ; history, profane 
as well as sacred, testifies to this truth. Bailly and other as- 
tronomical writers have said that astronomy must have been 
establised when the summer solstice was in the first degree 
of Virgo, and that the solar and lunar Zodiacs were of like 
antiquity. Mrs. Somerville says that circumstances concur to 
show that astronomy was- cultivated in the highest ages of 
humanity. Josephus, Lib I. cap ii., § 3, in writing of Seth and 
his descendants, after mentioning their virtues, excellent dis- 
positions, and quiet, happy conditions of life, adds—“ They 
were also the inventors of that peculiar sort of wisdom which 
is concerned with the heavenly bodies, and their order.” This 
is interesting as showing the traditions as to astronomy pre- 
yan 2,000 years ago. Origen, writing A. D. 230, tells us 
that in the “Book of Enoch” it is asserted that the constella- 


tions were already divided and named in that patriarch’s. 
time. 


On the celestial globe, “Virgo” is represented as a 


g 4 5 6. ted ` m 
The Christian chronology is quite out of accord with all science. 


d 
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woman fallen prostrate, grasping in one hand ears of corn, in 
the other a palm-branch, indicative of victory. The brightest 
star in the constellation is not in the woman, nor in the palm- 
branch, but in the ear of corn. This star, now called Spica 
Virginis, in Arabic is A] Zimach, the branch or shoot. This 
sign, therefore, may have been a 
Christ. Balaam Says: 
Christ says : 


ed. In some modern globes 
hand instead of a palm-branch ; 
sign of the Zodiac js accompanie 


cans ; the first connected with Vi 
Berenice. “Coma” 


One,” in Greek it means “ hair.” 

Albumazer, who wrote 
the ancient authorities, P 
whom he had studied, taug 


a young woman holding al 
Berenice” 


about 1,000 years ago, says th 
ersian, _Chaldzan, and Egyptian, 
ht that in this decan is represented 


1 infant; the change to “the hair of 
is therefore a corruption, i 


at 


Shakespeare appears to have known. this 
an aftrow being. shot up to the 
Titus Andronicus. 


he speaks of 
Virgo’s lap.” 
é In an-ancient drawing of 
Dendera in Eo 


Sypt, this decan « Coma” is 
represented asa woman with a child, 


Libra comes next, 


o show the jus- 


Geneb, Meaning “the 
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address to Belshazzar will at once come to mind, “Thou art 
weighed in the balances and found wanting.” Perhaps many 
have read that’ “Libra” can be explained as referring to our 
having equal days and nights when the sun enters this con- 
stellation. No such idea could have been intended, for in con- 
sequence of the precession of the equinoxes the sun would 
not be in Libra at the autumnal equinox in that early age of 
the world. The. next sign is “Scorpio,” signifying death ; 
and if you look in your maps, above you will see Ophinchus 
(a man) grappling with a serpent and strangling it; whilst 
he is treading on the scorpion’s head, which is wounding his 
heel with its sting. The brightest star in Scorpio is Antares, 
which means in Arabic, “ wounding.” pay 

The next sign is “ Sagittarius,’ half horse, half man, who 
is shooting towards Scorpio, or Death, todestroy him. The 
two-fold nature of Sagittarius might represent the divine and 
human natures of Christ. | 

“Capricornus” comes next, a goat, which in some old 
drawings is represented as fainting or dying. The goat, being 
a sacrificial animal, would teach that the Messiah should suf- 
fer and die. 

The chief star is Al Dabih, meaning the sacrifice slain. 

« Aquarius,” the water-bearer, is holding a water pot, 
from which a stream is flowing; this stream is entering 
into a fish, called Piscis Australis. This may be a type 
of the pouring out of the Holy Spirit into the Church. 
The other two decans of this sign are the flying horse 
and the flying swan, intimating the carrying the Gospel over 
land and water to all nations, 

“Pisces” comes next, and is represented by two fishes 
which are united by a starry band, alluding perhaps to bonds 
of peace which shall one day unite the Gentile and Jewish 
churches of Christ. The ribbon is frequently extended and 
carried into the next sign. 


cc si » oe 
Aries” was originally represented as a male lamb, and 
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e writer is a Christian, The “Sin” is, of course, ignorance, avidyâ. 
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in its, forefoot it holds the ribbon that connects the two. signs, 
showing that the Churches are united to Christ and that he is 
Keeping them in his charge. The names of two stars seem to 
confirm this interpretation, “ Okda,” 
“united,” and in Arabic “ Al Samacha,” “the upheld.” 

Passing from ancient times to modern we find that astro- 
nomy may still be regarded in many different aspects, 


The optician, who grinds lenses, the instrument maker 
who builds the splendid machines used in modern observa- 


tories, find all their ingenuity and skill tried to the utmost by 
the requirements of astronomers. The great telescope, per- 
haps. forty feet long, and weighing many tons, has to be pois- 
ed at a plane inclined to the horizon at an angle equal to thé 
colatitude of the place; the circles, by which the position in 


which the tube is pointed can be read, have to be divided 
with minute accuracy, 


nery has to move the heavy mass with ‘the smoothness and 


on its axis, but 


to deal.. When reading, say, 


l Astronomical] Society, one 


» conjoined with laborious Calculation, di 
: € > display- 
ed by the writers TE 


y cases, page after page 

of lo Ae 
ng formulæ; and all for the sake of a Possible error of, 
Say, one hundredth ofan arc. -_ | 


(To be continued.) 
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DIFFICULTIES IN STUDYING ENGLISH AND ‘THE KIND | 
OF HELP ONE REQUIRES OF A GOOD LECTURER. 


When one goes through a book—his English text for 
instance—the first difficult things he finds are the various 
allusions, the meanings of different words and sentences, the 
grammatical construction of sentences and so forth. But the 
most difficult thing for him is to discover the connection in 
meaning which exists and must exist between the different 
sentences in a paragraph, between paragraphs and paragraphs, 
and even between: the different chapters of his book. This 
discovery of connection in meaning is a difficulty even with 
the better type of students. The ordinary run of students, as 
well as the professors, consider the above kind of work as 
mere waste of time and energy, simply because such work 
does not exactly pay in the Examination Hall. | 


: Our teachers here do in the class the kind of work which 
one expects of good students themselves working at home. 
For instance in teaching Milton the average professor would 
read out a passage, paraphrase it, explain the allusions con- 
tained.in it, mark out some important passage to be got by 
heart and dictate possible questions with hints for their solu- 
tion. With that the lecture of the average professor is 
finished. Now, let us see in what way a good student is likely 
to profit by the above sort of teaching. For we must re- 
member that the good student himself comes to the class. 


prepared with the explanations, allusions, and word-meanings, 
all got up at home. 


The lecture of the class, therefore, is of no use to him. 
Thus, the above sort of lecture dwarfs in a manner the good 
student’s native powers to some extent. 

The higher from of teaching—namely, explaining the 
connection that exists and must exist between the different 
sentences in a paragraph, between different paragraphs, and 
between the chapters ofa book—one seldom comes across 


in our College teachings here. Even the professoriate in 
9 
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Government Colleges is a body of men who are at best 
tutors ze„ who do not teach but cram, with a view to the 


examination. Of course, there is a class of boys who profit 
by the ordinary lectures delivered in the class, I mean the 


lazy majority, but the vigour of the really clever and ambitious 


is systematically deadened. Nor ‘is the teacher wholly to 


blame: for he is constantly controlled by the sense of the 
coming examination in which he Naturally wishes his pupil 
to succeed ; again the boy fares no better, being mechanically 
guided by the skilled teacher With a view to success with the 
all-important examination, The relation, in fact, between the 


College teacher and the University examiner May thus be 


acher tries to point out to his 
w, having regard to success in the 
vhile the examiner tries to find 
out what the candidate does not, or is expected not, to know. 
In fact, the function of the examiner seems to be to outwit 
the teacher, and a careful study of the various University 
Papers will partly bear out the truth of the statement. 

But it is a mere truism to 
On a good teacher, 


all-important examination, y 


leave home, for thei 


A better class 
class of examiners ; 
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examiners will react on collegiate teaching and improve it 
considerably. When the right sort of examiners is forth- 
coming the students will care to learn things for themselves ; 
i. e—things not crammed but such as they could call their own. 
In this way the college teacher will come to find out that his 
old function is gone, and that he must begin so to guide his 
students and supervise his work as to be able to evoke their 
latent powers. A superior body of examiners will also feel 
that their function in setting papers is not exactly to test 
whether the examinee has gone through the particular text 
books prescribed or recommended, but to go further and to 
test his understanding, his powers of observation, criticism 
and generalisation, etc. When the above kind of teachers and 
examiners are forthcoming some real good may be ex- 


pected, 
. A SECOND YEAR STUDENT. 





Topea 
LHE DAY. 


If you sit down at set of sun, 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And, counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind 

That fell like sunshine where it went ; 

Then you may count that day well spent. 

- But if, through all the livelong day 

You’ve cheered no heart by yea or nay, 
If, through it all, 

You’ve nothing done that you can trace 

That brought the sunshine to one face, 
No act most small 

That helped some soul and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost. 


GoLDEN Cnain MANUAL, 
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THE FOOLISH SON. 


A foolish young man left his home in a huff, with an 
imaginary grievance against his father, 
he wandered about in search of wor 


k. Having neither intelli- 
fence nor education enough to. earn a decent living, he led a 
miserably poor life. 


In the meanwhile the father, who had 
plenty of energy and brains, removed to another country, and 
there worked his way up. In course of time he did brisk 
business and made a fortune. He husbanded his resources, 
had his money well-invested, and engaged himself in money- 
lending, agricultural and commercial pursuits. He kept a 
large retinue, elephants, horses, carriages, cows and sheep. 
But the pleasures of the world did not Satisfy him. His heart 
yearned for his lost son, his Only child, whom he always 
Cherished the hope of welcoming back home and to whom he 
Wished to bequeath his immense wealth. One day the unwise 


d and cloth- 


For several years 


and surrounded 


and flatterers. The poor man, iS father, was 

s . ; 
frightened at the sight of the gre an’s Splendour, and thus 
reflected :—“ Un 


expectedly have I fallen in with a king or 

thing to do here. Let 
to find food and 
longer tarry at 


ran off from 


nd he quickly 
house had how 


ch awner of the 
Poor beggar his own 
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dear son ; but, concealing the fact from his attendants, ordered 
the man to be fetched into his presence. At once the rich 
man’s messengers ran forth at full speed, overtook the poor 
man, seized him and dragged him before their master. 
‘Afraid of dire consequences following his arrest, alarmed, and 
agitated in mind, the starving idiot fainted away and fell on 
the ground. The father, reproving the unnecessary zeal of his 
slaves, prevented further mischief and rough handling, sprink- 
‘led the prostrate man with cold water, and let him leave 
without. further molestation. Judging aright the position and 
disposition of his destitute son, the clever householder planned 
an able device. He directed the beggar to be engaged, on 
double the usual wages, on some low manual labour. Seeing 
him thus occupied the fond father disguised himself as a 
coolie, went to work. alongside the beggar, and gently gain- 
ing his confidence and affection, persuaded: him to stick to 
his job, promising to satisfy his wants. The young man held 
fast, did his humble duty, and got on well with his employer. 
By and by he shewed a decided bias for the new servant, 
whom he began to address in terms of endearment. One day 
the rich man fell ill. Finding life's tide fast ebbing away he 
quickly summoned his retainers, his newly appointed servant 
inclusive, to whom the dying man gave away all his wealth 
and property, to the surprise and sorrow of not a few of those 
around him. Presently he declared the identity of his long 
lost heir and son. Though to the amazed son, who was 
as much astonished as the other servants of the great man, 
whose life’s taper was then in its last flicker, this devolution of 
praperty, this coming into possession of all the good things of 
the world was a lucky chance, an instance of unexpected good 
fortune, it was undoubtedly the result of the deliberate action 
of his loving father who had slowly and silently worked for 
this end. Such is the way in which the Maker Supreme, the 
Lord of Gods, the Father Divine, Ishvara, works for the good 
of all his children. 


S. P. SANYAL 
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THE FOUR TRIALS. 


There was once an old monk walking through the forest, 
with a little scholar by his side. The old man suddenly 
stopped and pointed to four plants close at hand. The first 
was beginning to peep above the ground: the second had 
rooted itself pretty well into the earth ; 
Shrub ; while the fourth and last was a 
the old monk said to 
first.” The youth easily 


the third was a small 
full-sized tree. Then 
his young companion : “ Pull up the 
pulled it up with his fingers, 


“Now pull up the second.” 
The youth obeyed, but not so easily, 
“And the third.” 


put forth all his Strength, and used 
ceeded in uprooting it, 

“And now,” said the master, “t 
fourth.” But Jo! the trunk o 
arms of the youth, sc 
fellow found it impossi 


But the boy had to 
both arms, before he suc 


Fy your hand upon the 
f the tall tree, grasped in the 
arcely shook its leaves, and the little 
ble to tear its roots from the earth. 

Then the wise old mon 
meaning of the four trials : 
pens with our Passions, 
may, by a little watchful; 
denial, easily tear them ı 
deep down into Our soul 
them: the Almi 
them out, 


ip; but if we let them 
S, then no hu 


an uproot 
ghty hand of the C 


reator alone: can pluck 


“For this reason, 
movements of your sou 
your passions wel] in ch 


my child, watch well 


l, and Study by acts of 
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virtue to keep 
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LIGHT! NEW AND OLD. 


“ New lamps for old!” cried the magician in the story of 
Aladdin, when he wanted to get possession of the magic lamp; 
for he, being a magician, knew how readily people will make 
a bad bargain for the love of novelty. 


“Old light in new lamps!” the modern magician, who is 
the man of science, might well proclaim, for he seems to have 
rediscovered one of those old magical secrets of the Middle 
Ages—the everburning lamp which the mysterious Rosicru- 
cians were said to use in their hidden temples of wisdom. 
And he might also add, “Old theories for new”—for some of 
the most recent investigations into the wonders connected 
with light have startled the Royal Institution and the other 
learned societies as they have not been startled for a very 
long time ; for they seem to indicate that the long discarded 
theory of Sir Isaac Newton, as to the cause of light, has a very 
real basis in nature. 


When you have allowed yourself to write in a slightly 
superior modern manner as to the scientific theories of a great 
intuitive genius like Newton, it zs a little discomforting to be 
suddenly faced with the stern logic of facts in support of a 
theory which you’ve long ago consigned to the lumber room. 
Yet such is the present position in the scientific world, and 
when the subject is denuded of all technicalities, it’s a very 
interesting little story, and perhaps the readers of The Hindu 
College Magazine would like to know it. 


The great philosopher, Sir Isaac Newton, who discovered 
—not gravitation but—the law under which gravitation acts, 
was also the author of a work on optics, in which he put for- 
ward the hypothesis that light was due to emanations, from 
any luminous body, of some imponderable form of matter ; 
that is, that the light was an actual something given off from 
the light-giving body. 
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This was known as the corpuscular theory of light, and, 
for the last century, more or less, it has been put on one side 
in favour of what is called the undulatory theory of light, 
which is, that light is like heat and magnetism, a form of 
motion in that wonderful and mysterious something which 
scientists call the ether—a substance which is said to fill all 
space and interpenetrate the masses of al] kinds of matter, 
including our bodies and brains. A substance which has no 
properties like the matter we know, but which by wave-like 
movements. conveys heat, light, and electricity, from the sun 
to the planets of his system, yet without travelling from place 
to place itself—just in the same way that you can make rip- 
ples travel across a pond by disturbing the water at one point 
without making the water itself move from one place to 
another. The particles of water move up and down and that 
movement is transmitted from one particle to another till 
your wave has travelled yards away from the source of the 
disturbance ; but if you had placed corks in the water, you 
would notice that though they bobbed up and down as the 
ripple passed, they did not float along with it as they would 
if the water was actually moving, as in a river, Now, that is 
just what is believed to be the case with the waves-in the 
ether, which we call light—it isan up and down motion in the 
ether, travelling with inconceivable rapidity, Z. e., 186,000 
miles per second—and when it impinges on our optic 
ree ute conveys: to. our brains “the sensation we call 
light, : 

Well, that is a very be 
much about a great many 
tity of most import 
may all Be a a has been demonstrated that although 

» It is not the zwo/p truth, 


despised hypothesis of Newton js another part of the truth. 
For nature is very big and we 


are very small and of nen 
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autiful theory, and it has explained 
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quarrel with their neighbours because they see some different 
bit and cannot conceive that they may all be right, and won't 
agree to differ about the descriptions of what they see and 
the labels they tie on their descriptions. But that is by the 
way ! | 


There’. was a time when people generally thought that 
light was light and there was only one kind of it; but now-a- 
days, even people who haven’t made a special study of the 
subject have heard of the X Rays and the Röntgen Rays— 
perhaps, even seen the shadows of the bones of their own 
hands by means of them, or at any rate the photographs in 
the shop windows of the shadows of some-body else's bones ; 
but these rays are only some of the several new kinds of light 
which have been discovered of late years, and although they 
are immensely interesting, and are even being made of prac- 
tical utility in surgery, their scientific importance pales before 
the interest of other varieties, kna as Cathode Rays and 
Becquerel Rays. 


These rays are produced when a current of electricity is 
sent through a glass tube, out of which all but the merest 
fraction of air has been exhausted’ by a powerful air-pump. 
The exhaustion is so complete that only. about in of the 
‘quantity of air remains in the tube which it is ordinarily cap- 
‘able of holding. The current of electricity enters the tube by 
‘one wire called the positive pole, and leaves it by the .other 
‘wire termed the negative or cathode pole, and when the cur- 
rent is passing through the tube a bright glow of light arises 
in the neighbourhood of this cathode, and to this light is 
given the name Cathode Rays, When these rays strike upon 
the glass of which the tube is made, they produce a seconda- 


ry-effect—a glow of phosphorescence in that part of the glass 
where they impinge. 


re PR : : 
Now here are two phenomena to be examined, and they 
Hav ; oe aan i 
ave ecg most carefully studied and investigated by learned 
physicists both in England and on the continent, `. 
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Space will not allow description of the many peculiar 
characteristics of these lights in detail, but the prominent and 
important result of the investigations is the discovery that the 


Cathode Rays consist of streams of infinite] 


y minute particles 
of matter which are highly ch 


arged with negative electricity. 

Perhaps, at first sight that doesn’t seem a very interesting 
or important result to arrive at, but when we remember that 
our tube was practically empty, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that the action of the electric current has been to split 
up into infinitesimal fragments the particles of air left in the 
tube, and so it has to be admitted tha 
divide the atom, for 
particles, P 


t itis possible to sub- 
, in dealing with these streams of light 


rofessor J. J. Thomson affirms that they must be 
one thousand times smaller than an ator 


and that, of course, is far, far too small to b 
powerful microscope ever constructed. Fi 


n of hydrogen gas, 
e€ seen by the most 
gures give no idea 
of their smallness, but the fact that they pass through the 
glass of the tube may perhaps convey an idea of it. 


Glass is, as we all know, ‘one of the very densest of sub- 
stances; 


; the fine grained matter of which it is made is so 
Closely locked together that it is practically impervious and 
impenetrable, Liquids will pass through a coarse grained 
material like a flower pot for example, but not through glass ; 
» Nor ordinary electricity ; but so 
small’ are the particles which compose these rays, that they 
t were a sieve, and just as you 
hot at a coarse sieve and it would 


ires, so these tiny particles pass defween 


the atoms of which glass is composed, 


This discovery is of far re 
but it is not all. 


arged particles—so 
ally non-luminous sub- 
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Rays, and the discovery that not only glass but metals, when 
heated white-hot in a good vacuum, or even exposed toa 
bright light under the same condition, will discharge matter 
in this rarefied condition, and so give rise to rays of light. 


Still further, there are certain rare metals which are found 
to possess this property of phosphorescence, or discharge of 
luminous rays, without the need of any stimulus from. either 
electric current, or heat, or bright light. Such a substance is 
the metal uranium (the heaviest of all known minerals), and 
the still rarer and newly discovered radium. 


So here—to come back to the suggestion with which our 
tale began—we have what is very like the re-discovery of the 
possibility of these inexhaustible lights of which legend re- 
lates that the old alchemists knew the secret, for, sensational 
as it seems, we are told that a piece of the metal radium, less 
than an inch square, might go on shining fora million, million’ 
years, without scattering itself away by its discharge of parti- 
cles! And here too, we have, as Professor Thomson says, 
“ Newton’s conception (of light] realised in the Cathode Rays.” 


But a much bigger problem heaves into sight in connec- 
tion with this study, when we remember that the sun, as a 
hot luminous body discharging heat and light, is more than 
probably bombarding us with these living streams of particles. 


That fascinating subject is much too big to tack on to 
the end of an already long article ; perhaps it may be dealt 
with in some future number, for it touches on matters of vital 
interest to every thoughtful mind—the source of the energy 
of all that lives and breathes. 


EDITH WARD. ` 


How much trouble he avoids who does not look to see what 
his neighbour says or does or thinks, but only to what he does 
himself, that it may be just and pure. . _ Marcus AURELIUS. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


Professor J. C.. Bose’s latest researches deal with the 
effects of electrical radiations or vibrations on the conductivi- 
ty of varicus bodies, Branly first showed that bad conductors, 
such as loose metal turnings, become good conductors while 
exposed to the influence of electrica] radiations ; such conduc- 
tors are called Coherers. All bodies do not behave in this way 
however. Bose has studied the conductivity of a number of 
substances, and has classified them under 3 heads ; viz. positive, 
negative, and neutral. He'also. shows that. the altered _con- 
ductivity of a coherer depends not only on the. electric 
o on.the strength, or potential, 
of the current passing through it at the time. To study this 
point he has devised an ingenious apparatus whereby the 
changes in conductivity of a number of. bodies under the in- 
fluence of currents of. different strength can be graphically 
method, in which the relation 
urrent entering the coherer, and 
latter is shown by the movement 
1§ On-a sheet of sensitized paper, 
e form of a’curved line. He finds 
which holds for ordinary conductors 


© longer applicable in the case of a 
tric radiations, ~~ ` 


that the law (Ohms Law) 
such as a copper wire, js n 
conduction caused by elec 


oe 
Few things in natural history have been less satisfactorily 
made out than the means by which animals communicate with 


each other. There seems no doubt of the fact, but the mode 
is obscure, An Americ , 


an gentleman, Mr. Harper, of South- 
cent h Erec husetts, relates an instance which occurred re- 
TAn corgia. During a cold wave which swept 
r 1e Country two small dogs, a Pug and terrier, came 
Whining to his door. In face of th : , 
allowed to Share the ¢ 
They took their depa 
My Surprise,” 


Q'See them return the following cold 
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evening, accompanied by a large Irish setter, who likewise 
wagged his tail for admission to the warm quarters of which 
he seemed to have knowledge?” These hospitable Sene 
apparently, had been discussed among the shelterless dogs 1 
the neighbourhood, for on the third night the three ot 
returned together with another pug and an old pointer. In 
this way seven dogs in all were accommodated. Their con- 
duct was irreproachable, and when the cold spell subsided 
they came back no more. Somehow, it would seem, the 

animals found out where there was a pleasant and hospitable | 
refuge, and that one told the other ; but how this knowledge 
is imparted no observer seems to have been fortunate enough 
to discover. ' 


xe 

Lord Avebury relates that he was dissuaded from follow-. 
ing up the inviting topic of canine sagacity by the achieve- 
ments of Sir William Huggins’s dog, Kepler. This creature _ 
had a wonderful knowledge of numbers. He could pick out, 
when asked, any card marked from one to nine. His master 
tried the experiment of asking his visitors to perform mentally 
such an operation as three times five minus eight, and then, 
asking Kepler for the result, he would bring the card number- 
ed 7. Itis certain the dog did not make the calculation ; how 
then, did he know the answer ? The probability seemed to 
‘be that there was something in Sir Williams manner, either 
in looking at the cards, or at the dog, or in some other way, 
which was Kepler’s guide. Human beings concern themselves 
‘almost exclusively with vocal expressions of thought; the 
lower animals, it would appear, are observers of other indica- 
tions of which we have no consciousness. 





Aristatle once said to a conceited youth: “Young man, I 
wish I were what you think yourself to be.” 
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These are the names of the persons who refused the. V. 
Any subscriber in their towns might draw their atlentton to this list, and 
ask them to at least refund the An. 4 P. 3 by which the College is out of 
pocket by their action, 


Gs 


K T12. C 47. 


Kanvalsing Pahumal Esq. Upendra Nath Chatterjee Esq. 
Mulkani Lane, i Treasury Clerk, Benares. 
Hyderabad (Sindh.) S op ** 
. J 55. Madan Mohan Sing Esq. 
Jhangiani H, I, Esq. class, Victoria School, l 
- Near Lady Dufferin’s Hospital, | Ghazipur, 
Hyderabad (Sindh.) R 207. 
Babu Ram Charan 


P 150. a 4, B li ‘adabad 
Mani Shanker Shivo Shanker Pandya Giradwan ee ity, Moradabad. 


Esq. Rangilapole Bhapur i 
Chunilal Dohiabhai Esq. 


Ahmedabad. 
Chunarvada, Broach. 


B 191. 
Raghunath Nayankatish Bedwai | A192. 
Gangadhar Mullik Esq. 


Patwari Bhutya Esq. 
C/o Chaturbhuj Dhakad’s Shop, 3rd year class F., C, College, 
Lahore. 


Tal Post. 


PaP. Packets, 











EE 20. 
Chella Ram Esq. M 
B. A. Student Govt, College 
Boarding house, Lahore. 
A 2., 
W.N. Ajgaonkar, Esq. 
Mamlatdar of Ratnagiri. 
B 207, 

Babu Bulak Chandra, 


Sheristadar, Judge's Court, 


H 
Hira Lal Esq. 
3rd year, Asstt. Surgeon Class, 
Medi College, Lahore. 
M 193. 


Manager Reading Room 
Union Academy, Lahore. 


B 252. 
Sarojaksha Bhattacharji Esq. 
2 Cronéh’s Lane, | 


Analy Bowbazar Street, Caleutta. 
' M 65. L 87. 
V. S. Rajagopala Mudal; Esq, Lala Dharpat Raj Esq. 
Clerk D, P, W, Siewna C/o Lala Khusi Ram Esq. 
Malvalli, Mysore, i Old Anarkali, Lahore. 
M 181. 


| M 53. 
Suraj Prasad Misra Esg, 
Agent Bird & Co., E. I. R., 
Cawnpore. 
J 37, 
Jainti Prasad Misra Esq. 


Tehsildar, Kadipur, 
Dt. Oudh. 


Debendra Nath Mukerji Esq. 
ollege Boarding House, Bhagalpur. 
S 282, 
Satam Saram Esq, 
Rais Bakshipur, Gorak 
P 170, 


Puranlal Shamlal Esq. 
ice-Preside 


hpur, 


: S 377. 
Sri Dhar Prasad Esq. 
The College Boarding house, 
Meerut, 


nt Municipality, 
hameaon, 
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HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. 
Report oF tHE C. H, CoLuece. 


A beautiful silver shield—weighing about 200 rupees—has 
been received through B. P, Oza Esq., of Bhavnagar. The shield 
is elaborately carved and engraved, and also bears in relief the 
bust of the late Mr. Prina Narayana Maya Shankar, whose 
memory it is intended to perpetuate. It is the wish of the friends 
of the late gentleman that the shield be used for the promotion 
of the study of mathematics, of which he was very fond. 


The principal cash donations of the month are :— 

V. D. Merchant, Esq., ( Aden ) ... 200 

A. Hindu Lady (for the Boarding-house) R00, 

Two new subscriptions have also been promised, from Chit- 
toor (Madras Presidency). 

B. C. Raghavayga, Esq., acs: rRoss ipm 

C. Narasayya, Esq., iy RSSI 


The Superintendent of the Boarding House is receiving ap- 
plications for the new session, 


The syndicate of the Allahabad University have postponed the 
consideration of- the application for affiliation to the B.A., 
Standard which was made by this College last month, till the 
decision by the Government of certain questions relating to afili- 
ation generally has been pronounced. 


BuaGavan Das, 
Hon. Secretary. 


ca OOS 
OBITUARY. 


We are very sorry to have to record the death of the Hon. 
Raja Suraj Kaul, member of the Board of Trustees of the C. H, 
College. He passed away on the 25th of December 1901, at the 
age of 65, at Jammu. In him the Board loses one of its most 
valuable members ; a long life of public service in Punjab, Belu- 
chistan and Kashmir, an unsullied reputation for high principles 
and unwavering uprightness, maintained through all sorts of 
delicate Political and Executive situations, had won him the res- 
pect of the government and the public alike. In the later years 
of his life he had turned more and more towards the philanthropic 
and spiritual side of life, as might have been expected from his 
past, and his death, as he himself said shortly before leaving this 
world, left him with no wish unfulfilled. š 


The College cannot but mourn his loss. 
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THE C. H; C. DEBATING SOCIETY. 


An ordinary meeting of the Society was held on Sunday, the 
oth January, M. A. C. Thirlwall Esq, M.D: was in the chair, 
‘Mr, V. R, Murti read a paper on “Abstinence and temperance.” 
The subject was fully discussed by the members and was made 
very interesting by the final speech from the chair. | 

Pandit Romesh Datt Pandey B, A., presided in our next meet- 
ing of tho 12th January when Mr. Jyotish Chandra Choudhuri 
read an essay on “ How to debate.” Mr. Manmatha Nath Neogi, 
the first speaker, and others subsequently discussed the subject, 
The chairman in his final speech gave useful 
members for their improvement in debate, 

Another ‘meeting was held on the 19th January, Babu 
Harish Chandra Sen, B. A, was in the chair. “The life of 
Warren Hastings”. was critical ly dealt with in’ the essay read by 
Mr Manmatha Nath Neogi. The discussion ended in a brief but 
-pithy speech from the chair, fj | | 

The unexpected arrival of our beloved Professor, James Scott 
Esq., was a cause of inconceivable pleasure to the members; for 
‘this society really owes its foundation to his inspiration, The 
meeting, this time, was held on Monday, the 27th J anuary, 1902 
at 2-30 P.M. The business began with a considerable. gathering. 
The chair was given to Mr. Scott. Mrs. AC, Lloyd, Pandit 
Cheda Lal, and others were also present. After a Samskrit reci- 
tation by Mr, Roop Karan Mehta, addresses of welcome were 
given to the chairman by Mr. Ram Das Gour and by the secretary, 
B. Romesh Chandra Mitra read an essay on the subject “ What 
we live for,” and Pandit Bageswar Misra delivered an interesting 
Speech on the Subject, with various quotations from Hinda Scrip- 
tures. Then a general discussion followed, at the end of which, 


the chairman in instructive and impressive words expressed his 
own views on the subject; and his approb 


instructions to the 


) 


ation of the essay and 
the speeches, He was greatly pleased with the Progress 


and suggested some plans for farther improvemen 
help the society in every possible way. 
persed with long continued cheers for the cl 
The Society wil] remain close 
on account of the annual examin 


made, 
t, Promising to 
The meeting then dis- 
airman. 

d during the month of Febru 
ations. 
JyoTIsu Cua 


ary 


NDRA CHOUDHUR Y, 
Decretary. 





— 
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THE VICTORIA CLUB, ALIGARH. 


This club was established in January last by some enthnsias-a 
tic Hindu gentlemen of Aligarh to ameliorate the social, moral and 
intellectual conditions of the members. The Club holds its meet- 
ings weekly on Sundays and the’subjects chosen by the majority 
of the members in the previons meeting are discussed, It sub- 
scribes to 5 newspapers in English, Urdu and Nagri and some 10 
papers are received from B. Pyare Lal. 

The club is much indebted to B. Hari Das B. A., and B. 
Kashi Pd. B. A. pleaders who take much interest and encourage 
the members both: by pecuniary and literary help. 

It has also got what is necessary for playing football and 
other sports, the management of which is in the hands of B. 
Pyare Lal, Rais Barotha who supplies all articles required. 
| RaGHusarR DayaL Varma, 

Secretary. 
Tis sso 


DEVATARADHANA SABHA BRANCH, ANANTAPUR. 


The first Anniversary was held on the 21st December 1901, in 
the Municipal High School Hall. Almost all the local gentlemen 
were kind enough to honour the occasion, M. R. Ry., P. Venkata 
Subbiah Garu, Assistant Surgeon, occupied the chair. After the 
delivery of the introductory speech by the Chairman the annual 
revort of the Sabha was read over by the Secretary. M, R. Ry., 
Chiyyedu Righavendra Charln Garu delivered a lecture on 
Hinduism in all Shades, or & rapid survey of the origin, growth and 
development of thought in Ancient India. After it was over, 
there was a performance of a scene from Shakespeare's King 
John, and also recitation, The last speech was by the President 
M. R. Ry. A. Govinda Rao Garu, B. A. This brought the pro- 
gramme to an end, and the Chairman delivered the concluding 
Speech, Garlands and flowers were distributed to all, with the 
usual ‘ Pansupari’, and-the audience dispersed with hearty cheers. | 
It is also’to be noted that this Sabha is a branch of the Head 
Subba established in March 1894 at Bellary. 


K. KESAVA RAO 


and Secret ae 
M. K. SASTRU E ecrelarres, 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE, BENARES. | 
ABSTRACT CASH ACCOUNT FOR DECEMBER, 1901. ne 


CAPITAL AccounnT, 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
Rs. as. P. [| Rs. AS. PR. 
Balance of last month, 3,780. 4 2 | Investment. 3000 00; 
Donations :— ’ Building: 
General. 500.11 0. Accounts :— 
Discount, on College ... 110 5. 3; 
G.P.Notes. 125 10. 0. 625 5 0 Boarding— 
=: /¢T House ... 3088 10 6: 
Apparatus, 33 -2 0; 
6: 
0, 








Furniture :— 
College ... 13° 3 
Books and. 
_ Magazines. 47 4 


6292 9 3 ~ 
Balance. SAITI” 15. 11 








Total Rs. 10,406, 92 | Total Rs. 10,406 9 2: 


Incomz Account. 


Bulance of last month. 3;036 14 10°] Salariag 1,120 13° ©: 
Prizes... .45 O 0, Stationery and 
Fees 2. 231 8 & printing: ... 39 11 9: 
Game Fees.. 16, 2 Q. -Book-binding. li 9 0. 
Subs- Postage and. 
- _Criptions.... 446° 0- Q: Telegram ... 3° 7 9 
Boarding H. : Game Expen- 
Accouny .... 307 t 3 . 868 “ae 42 5 9 
Miscellaneous. 43°14 1 1089° 9 4 | Prizes. oo 31 0 O 
= ———————_ | SBoarking: He . 
Total Rs, 41296 8; 2 = Account ...293.10 0 
Sa echemicals...., 0100-0; 
Stable Acct. 26 0 6 


N. B.—Investment jn, 
G: P. Notes :—General Rs, 97,249 
Prize funds, » 7,851 T 


‘Miscellancous.162 9 91,727 15- & 
Balance oo» 2398 8. © 


Total Rs. ,,, 4126 :$)..2 


Total. Rs. 105,100: _ 
Dera, OF Baranogs; 





With the Bank of Bengal’ T sii » 4,986 1 © 
En the College Treasure Chost: ves. ai s. 1,544 7 T 


eee, ee 


BHAGAVAN Das, M. A., 


BENARES: ? 
on. Secretary, 


January, 1902, 
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SECOND HAND BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Will be sent V: P), P} to the first. order received. Apply 
to the Manager, C: H. C: Magazine Office Central Hindu: 
College, Benares.. 





o—_—— 
MAHABHARATA, 
ENGLISH. VERSION, COMPLETE: 
Price Rs.. r8; 


-0c 


SHRIMAD BHAGAVATA, 
ENGLISH. VERSION; PARTS I TO 12:. 





f >» 
$: > 


Price Rs. 13. 





a 
COLLECTED ESOTERIC WRITINGS,;, 
OF S. SUBBA RAO, 
Price Re. 1. 8.. 
eee cee 
THE: BUILDING OF THE KOSMOS;, 
By ANNIE BESANT, 
Price: An. TO. 
—~ i0 
LIGHT ON. THE PATH. 
BY Mi C. 
Price An.. 103. 
=O. 
THE YOGA-SUTA,. 
BY PATANJALI. 
Price Re; I.. 


menmman (J enmet 


THE YOGA VÂSISHTHA.. 
Price Rs, 2. 8. 
Sarena et d he cre 
POSTAGE AND Vv. P P FEE EXTRA, 
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Long Wife and Healthy constitution are the invaluable 
products of Healthy g:omach, Care for your stomach and enjoy 
the Health, 


Health Insurer or Dr. G. P. Bhargava’s Sulemani Salt, improves 
appetite and digests food. thoroughly; therefore it is harmless and 


a sure medecine for general debility, loss of appetite and weakness 
of brain and sight. ; 


This Sulemani Salt can increase pure blood i 
equal to its weight. Weigh yourself before and after using 1 
Botile of this Health Insurer and you will become 2 ibs, heavier, 


This Sulemani Salt cures Indigestion, Cholera, Dysentery, 
Chronic cases of Colic and Diarrhea, Acidity, Heart burn, Con- 
Stipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Gout and all kinds of complaints 
arising from the bad working of the stomach 


This Sulemani Salt is the only precaution against epide- | 
mic diseases.if used daily after meals. Try once and Health e 2 
Insurer will serve you as a family doctor. Ful] particulars and 4 
directions ete, with phial.- ie 

Price per Phial Re. 1 and per Bottle Rs. 5. 
contains about 7 Phials of Sulemani Salt.) 


Many tostimonials received: only a few, for want of space, are 
noted below. 


l. Pandit Rama Sankar Misra M, 
tehpur writes :—Y our Sulemani Salt 
for Indigestion. 

2. Rai-Bahaduy P. Lakshmi Sankar Misra M, A; Fellow of 
the Calentta aud Allahabad Universities, Inspector of Schools 
Benares aud Gorakhpur writes ;—SiJemani Salt by G. P. Bhar- 
gava if taken with food assists digestion and appears tobe a very 
useful medecine. oe cen : 


_ 3. B. Basdeo Lal M. A. Vakil, Advocate, Judicial 
Sloner’s Court Oudh, Lucknow writes :—Your Sulemani Salt lag 
done me much dood. Tt gives ininiediate relief in cases of Colic 
and disorder of the stomach and I think no household Should ‘be 


n human body 





(One Bottle | 


A.C.S. Collector of Fa- 
is & very good preparaiion 


Commis- 


without it. 


_,*® JS. Misra Esq. Barrister-at-law, Lucknow, w 
tried many an appetizer but Œ P. Bbargava’s Sulem 
hollow any thac I have had the occasion to. try int 
in Europe; ; 

9-53) Mahadeo Singh B. A. L.L.B. from Mirz 
Please send one bottle of G. P; Bhargava’s 


one phial of it and found it 
tion. 


rites :—I have 
anl Salt beats 
his country or 


apur writes -— 

Sulemanj Salt. I nsed 

a very good preparation for Constipa- 
Can ‘behad from ; l 

Naw Nihal Singh Bhargava, M anager, 

Karkhana Mufid Ain, Gai Gha t, Benares City 

Printed by Freenu & : . sreli = 

y Creemuan & Qo., Lid., s the Tard Printing Works Ben LTES. 
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DOVETON COLLEGE CALCUTTA. 
School and College Classes reopen on the Sth January 1902. 


This Institution coutinues to ‘impart the sound and liberal 
Education Traditionally Associated with its name for more than 
three-quarters of a Century, 


For Teams and Prospectus, Apply to— 
THE.PRINCIPAL, 





ty 
ANNIE BESANT’S ADYAR CONVENTION LECTURES. 
1893: Bur.vinc or THE Kosmos“ Sound; Fire; Yoga; Sym- 
bolism. Price Re. 1. 


1894: Tur Ser anD ITs Suearus: The Body of Action; The 
Body. of Feeling; The Object of the Sheaths. Price 
As. 12. 


1895: Tur Para or Discrrtesuie: Price Re. 1. 
1896: Four Great RELIGIONS: Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. Price Re. 1. 
1898: Tar Eyouvurion or Lire anp Form. Price Re. 1. 
1899: Tar Avataras. CLoTH Bounp. Price Re. 1/4. 
Apply to :—the Manager, 
Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, 





:0:—— 
SECOND HAND BOOKS IN GOOD CONDITION. 
Apply to Manager, C. H. C. Magazine only— 


We have only one copy of each of the works named below, 
and each will be sent V. P. P. in reply to the first order received. 
Other orders cannot be supplied. 


Rs. A. P: 
The Ramayana, English Edition complete. Price... 15 0 0 
Vishnupurana, English Edition complete. Price... 4 0 0 


Bhagavad-Gita, with Shri Shankaracharya’s Bha- 
shya. Price meen A 


A 


New Books ready for sale by the Theosophical 


Publishing Society, Benares City., 


STORY OF THE GREAT WAR,—being some 
Lessons from the Mahabharata. (Lectures deli- 
vered at the Central Hindu College, Benares, 


by Annie Besant.)— Rs. A. P. 

English Edition, Cloth... 210 0 

Indian s nes 114 0 

7 » Board... sks i 6.6 

a = 5, tor Students TEE uk 0 
SHRI RAMACHANDRA, The Ideal King, Lec- 
tures given at the Central Hindu College, 

Benares, by Annie Besant.) Board 60 

For Students uae "Ma ores l RAR À 

THOUGHT POWER, ITS CONTROL & CUL- 
| TURE,—by Annie Besant, Cloth, .«.. 1, 3 0 
ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY ,—by Annie Besant, : 

Cloth ie T X: ee ee OO 
LIFE AND LIFE AFTER DEATH,—by Annie 

Besant E M Ses ee aa Ge, oe D 
1901 SONVENTION LECTURES,—delivered at 
Adyar, Madras, by Annie Besant on Islam, Jain- 
ism, Sikkism, and Theosophy, (in the Press.) .., 

NATURE’S MYSTERIES,—by A. P. Sinnett, Cloth 110 9 
GOSPEL OF GOSPELS,—by G. R. S. Mead (in 
the Press.) .., wee see vee 
STUDY OF BHAGAVAD PURANA,—by Purnendu 

Narayana Sinha, M. A., Board ZS 0 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON BHAGAVAD GITA, — 

by a Dreamer; Board oe ant aD 

ji Paper sels - 014 O 
MAHABHARATA,—Translated into English, by 

Pratab Chandra Roy, C. I. E., in 100 Parts .,, 22 9 Q 


Postage Batra,—All the above works can he sent V. P. P 


APPLY TO :—THE MANAGER, 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Soctrery 
` 3 


BENARES CITY. 
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All advertisements must be prepaid. 


IÈ a subscriber leave the place to which the Magazine is 
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IN ‘THE - CROWS- NEST, 


THE first of the C. H. C. series of Text books on Hindu- 
ism will be published a fortnight after this reaches the hands 
of our readers. The series consistsofthree books. 1. Sand- 
tana Dharma Catechism a catechism in Hindu religion and 
morals, intended for small boys and girls, for use in the lower 
classes of schools, and in families for the children ; this will be 
published in English and in the vernaculars; the English and 
Hindi editions will be published at once, and the others as 
quickly as we can get translations. It will be a 16 pp. pamphlet, 
price per copy Anna I. post free An. 1%. Publishers and 
others taking !000 or more copies will be supplied at Rs. 32 
per 1000 ; 500 copies at Rs. 2r ; 100 copies at Rs. §. We want 
this Catechism to be circulated everywhere, and to reach the 
village schools. 2. Sanétana Dharma, an elementary text- 
book of Hindu religion and morality ; this is intended for use 
in schools in the “middle” classes, and for elder girls in 
families ; in it will be found a careful outline of the religious 
teachings of Hinduism, of its ceremonies, and of its morality, 
the latter being taught by stories selected from Hindu litera- 
ture. 3. Saxdtana Dharma, an advanced text-book for 
College students. This has each teaching supported by copi- 
ous quotations from the Vedas, Manu, the Puranas, and other 


Samskrit sacred books. The two latter will be published in 
the summer and early autumn, 
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These three books form a consecutive series, and are În- 
tended to guide the young Hindu from childhood till he 
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leaves College. Each is divided into three parts: I. Basic 
Hindu Religious Ideas. 2. General Hindu Religious Cus- 
toms and Rites. 3. Hindu Ethical Teachings. The advanc- 
ed text-book has been circulated among prominent Hindus 
of all shades of thought during the last six months, in order 
to obtain a consensus of opinion, and has been finally revised 
and approved, after careful consideration of all objections and 
criticisms, by the Board of Trustees. It is hoped: that by this 
process sectarianism has been avoided, and that it will prove 
generally acceptable as giving a common basis of Hinduism, 
on which each individual can build any special views or teach- 
ing which may individually attract him. If lads are thus 
educated, they are not likely to become bitter sectarians in 
later years. The book will also be useful in giving non-Hindu 


students, both in the East and West, a cle 


ar coherent view of 
Hinduism. 


It is now in the press. The elementary text-book 
and the catechism follow strictly the lines of the advanced, 
but are, of course, very much simpler, 


ey 
The name to be given to the books w 
and that of Sanåtana Dharma w 
has, 


as much discussed, 
as finally chosen. This name 
it is true, a sectarian significance in the Panjab, where 
controversy runs high between the Sandtana Dharma Sabha 
and the Arya Samaj. But on the whole, it was thought to be 
the best and the most significant, as connoting the ancient 


basic teachings, free from modern sectarian accretions. 


¥ 
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A correspondent from Lucknow 


Krishna Joshi, 
h 


writes that Pandit Shri 
late of Almora and now residing in Lucknow, 
as invented an ingenious apparatus that he c 


or Heliotherm. It cooks food by the he 
means of reflexion from mirrors move 
paratus. The heat is reflected on to a pl 


t - r z 
gie., can be cooked. The “Pparatus may be seen at Goal 
Darvaza, Lucknow, | 


alls a Bhanutap 
at of the sun, by 
d by clockwork ap- 
ate, on which puris, 
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The results of the Middle Examination have come tn, and 
show that our C. H. School stands second in Benares this 
time, the long-established Mission School taking the first 
place. 60 per cent of the boys sent up passed, a very satis- 
factory outcome of the year’s work. But we hope to do much 
better presently, when the boys we send up have been with us 
all through the Middle School, instead of being, as so many 
now are, lads who have come from other schools In which the 
methods of teaching are different from ours. 


* 
* * 


Our elder readers, College students and others, should 
notice the speech of Professor Lodge, given in this issue. His 
complete endorsement of the fact of telepathy—the transmis- 
sion of mental impressions—his recognition of materialisation 
as a possibility within physical laws, and the statement of his 
belief in the fact that only a part ofa man is incarnated in 
his earthly body, are most important. 


+ 

“An institution such as the Raja had founded was destined 
to benefit its inmates by inculcating three sound principles : 
firstly, the development of a sound mind in a sound body ; 
secondly, the acquisition of secular as well as moral and 
religious training; thirdly, the amalgamation of all that is 
good in the learning of the East aud the West.” “We 
feel the necessity of putting in the very front religious 
teachings: That then is our first principle—religious 
teaching and religious men, and the effort to permeate the 
secular teaching with the religious spirit. The next point 
is that the secular teaching should be of the best type...... 
Thirdly...we Propose in this College to wed the best secular 
education of the western type to the best religious teaching 
of the eastern type. If this is to be done effectively, then 
it is necessary that in the College staff East and West should 
meet and join hands together as friends and co-labourers, as 
Sympathisers and lovers one of the other.” “Here I would 
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like to say that I think it is of great promise for the future 
that some of the masters are taking so much interest in the 
games and sports. Games develope courage, patience, self- 
control, good temper under provocation.” The first of these 
quotations breathes exactly the same spirit as that of the two 
latter. This is very satisfactory to the workers in the C. H. 
College. For the first fell from the lips of His Hon. the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in opening the Pathak Brindaban 
Vaidik Ashrama the other day; while the others are from 
the speeches of the President of the Board of Trustees, 
C. H. C., at the Anniversary meetings, 1899 and 1900. We 
naturally rejoice that some of the principles we were founded 
to maintain are being endorsed by our rulers. 


* 


The above institution is a hostel, founded by Raja Jat 
Kishen Das Bahadur, C. S. I., intended to give the benefits 


of religious and moral training to Hindu students attending 
the Government College at Agra. We all cordially wish the 
hostel great success. 


ae 
You would hardly think that red herrings, or any other 
sort of herrings, mixed with oil of pine, would make good 
street paving ; yet that is what the smooth streets, all over the 
cities where asphalt is used, are made of, according to labora- 
tory tests. An artificial asphalt has been made, which closely 


resembles the natural subst 


ance, and in its production only 
fresh herrings 


and oily pine wood have been used. These 


substances were distilled, the product was condensed ina 


Liebig condenser, and resulted in asphalt. It is claimed that 
this experiment confirms the theory that asphalt is the pro- 
duct of a natural distillation, by which ancient animal and 


vegetable life have been transformed into asphalt under the 
crust of the earth. 


a wee 
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GURU NANAK. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


The village was still asleep when Guru Nanak, accom- 
panied by Bala and Mardana, left it and took the road to 
Hardwar. Their progress outward was slow, for they usually 
stopped in some roadside village before it became very hot, 
where they were generally persuaded to spend the night by 
hospitable peasants who entertained them with fresh food and 
warm milk. So most of the time was taken away by these 
haits, and it was long after two months that they found them- 


selves one morning at the beautiful bathing ghat, where 


thousands of pilgrims were taking their baths and, facing the 
sun, were throwing water towards it, while the purohits were 
hastily reciting some mantras and haggling over their fees. 


Guru Nanak gently slipped into the cool fresh waters of 
Ganga, and turning towards the west began to throw water in 
the opposite direction. 


“Who are you?” cried a Pandit, turning towards him; 
“what caste do you belong to? what village do you come 
from?” 


“I have no caste,” said Guru Nanak, “and I am coming 


from a marvellous village where there is neither day nor 
night.” 


“What are you doing?” exclaimed the Pandit; “come, 
let me guide you.” 


“Iam a stranger,” said Nanak; “tell me why they are 
throwing water towards the east.” 


“ How foolish of you not to know that,” remarked the 


Pandit; “they are giving water to their dear departed 
ones.” 


“I am right then,” quietly observed Nanak; “I havea 
field in my village, and I am trying to irrigate it.” 


“ How can the water reach it?” said the Pandit. 


r} 
oa 
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“In the same way as theirs wil] reach their dear 


departed 
ones,” replied Nanak. 


“What do you mean?” angrily asked the Pandit, 

“I mean,” said Nanak calmly looking up, “that a man 
reaps what he sows; such is the Law. 
Yudhishthira had to suffer for telling a lie, though he was 
told to do so by Shirt Krishna Himself | mean to say, that 
no amount of water thrown towards the sun can reach and 
purify those who are now far beyond all earthly help.” 


Even the great king 


Early next morning Guru Nanak left Hardwar, 
month after, arriving at Benares, he took 


ern bank of Gang4, near the bathing gha 


and a 
his seat on the west- 
ts. 

“What are you doing?” he asked a Br 
rolling into balls some boiled milk 
broad daylight had a small lighted 


âhmaņa, who was 
and rice, and though it was 
lamp beside him. 

“I am making these cakes for m 
Brahmana. 


“ What is this lamp for?” enquired Guru Nanak again. 

“This lamp is to show them the way in the pitch dark 
path which leads to heaven,” said the Brahmana. 

“My dear friend,” said Guru Nanak, “ 


and dream about different places, do you 
guide you?” 


y ancestors,” said the 


when you are asleep 
require a lamp to 


“No,” said the Brahmana. 


“Then rest assured,” said Guru Nanak, 
of yours is of no use to your ancestors.” 


“Then tell me,” said the Brahmana, “ 
to do.” 


“that this lamp 


what aman ought 


“This body is the lamp,” 
born of desire, is the oil that i 
Divine Name; the flame will b 
one with the Divine Light.” 


After some days Gt 
long after the rainy se 


Said Guru Nanak, “and pain, 


t contains. Light it with the 
"tn up the oil, and make you 


iru Nanak left Benares, and it was 
ason that they found themselves one 
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evening in the ancient temple of Jagannath. After some 
conversation with the Brahmanas, the talk turned on free- 
will, and Guru Nanak said: “ As long as, led away by desire, 
you seek the pleasant and avoid the good, you get more 
and more entangled in the snare of causality ; for your 
action is the necessary product of factors which, as causes, 
precede in time; and consequently, belonging in the moment 
of action to the past, are no longer in your hand and yet in- 
exorably determine the present; but if you succeed in killing 
the desire, you burn away the snare in which you are 
hopelessly struggling ; by denying yourself you get the wings 
of freedom and can soar away to heaven. This body is an 
anvil, mind is the iron placed over it, and five fires are conti- 
nually playing around it; the fireis kept up by the sinful 
actions of the body, which heaps them over the fire; like 
charcoal it has lost the light ; it will become illuminated when 
the Gurudeva breathes the divine word over it again. Love 
your neighbour more than you love yourself; put aside the 
pride of caste and behave like brothers, which you in reality 
are ; for there is no caste beyond this: if anybody strikes you 
a blow, don’t turn round and strike him, but go to him and 
kiss his feet. Thus alone Salvation can be attained.” 


JOGENDRA SINGH. 
(To be concluded.) 


Some become Sanny4sis by shaving the hair, others become 
Brahmacharis, and some take the vow of chastity, Hindus, Turks, 
Kaffis and Imam Sufis. Know them all to be of one caste—man. 
All worship the One, the Gurudeva of all is One, there is no dif- 
ference in shape and make. Know them as sparks of one flame. 
Temple and mosque are thesame. Puja and Newaj are the same. 
All men are one, they only appear to be different, The difference 
between Turks, Hindus, etec., is due to their being inhabitants of 


different countries and environment. Ishvara and Allah are the 
same, 


[ 92 } 
LIFE OF A MODERN HINDU STUDENT. 


The two great features of the student’s life in ancient 


India, wz; his rigid observance of chastity and residence 


in his preceptor’s house are, however, now either unknown 
f | ) >. ) 


among, Or are not observed by, the Majority of Hindu stu- 
dents. The Upanayana ceremony is also more a formal than 
a living institution. The student does not leave his family 
to go and live in his preceptor’s house as soon as he receives 
the sacred thread, nor does he study 


under the person who 
invests him with it. 


His round of mendicancy is now over in 


a few seconds, and his mantle, staff and girdle are only worn 


to be discarded. His return home (Samavartana) takes place 
the very moment he is invested with the thread. No relation 
is established between him and the person who invests him 


with the thread, and he is at liberty to seek instruction where- 


ever he can find it. At centres of learning like Benares and 


Navadipa, Brahmana and other students still flock from 
alt parts of the country. In the former, there are two large 
Samskrit Colleges supported by the Maharajas of Darbhanga 
and Jammu, besides a Samskrit College maintained by the 
Government and many small Schools and Pathsha] 
Pandits teach their pupils like the Rishis of old 
is the case with many of the SannyAsis, 
imparting instruction to others as a 

In Navadipa, also, students are re 
as well as in Benares, those who are unable to maintain them- 
selves either receive their daily meals at the Various annachas 
tras (feeding houses) established by the rich and the public 
Spirited, or in some cases from their teachers themselves, who 
earn money at ShrAddhas and On other occasions for their own 
as well as their pupils’ maintenance, In some of those chatras 
as Many as 500 students and SannyAsis are fed during the 
day, and in this way the study of Samskrit, which, but for its 


modern revival among the educated classes, would have 
greatly declined, is being kept up by the Brahmanas. 


DVARIKA PRASAD VARMA. 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


(Continued.) 


A long discussion has recently been going on between Sir 
David Gill, F. R. S., astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Prof. Turner, showing the exceeding delicacy of the 
measurements required for determining the parallax, and con- 
‘sequently the distance, of fixed stars, by means of photo- 
graphy. The late Professor Pritchard, of Oxford, has left 
some photographic measurements of the parallax of 61 Cygni. 
Sir David Gill argues that there may be certain possible er- 
rors in them owing to (1st) slight distortion of the photogra- 
phic film; (2) owing to the fact that photographs taken with 
mirrors show some variation in scale in different directions ; 
for if the mirror is not an accurate surface of revolution, either 
essentially or because of flexure, its curvature in different 
directions, and therefore its focal length, will vary. Again, the 
position of the telescope varies according to the times when 
the photographs are taken, and the action of gravity on the 
heavy mass of glass may lead to flexure of the mirror. This 
might play an important part where an angle of a few hun- 
dredths of a second of arc embraces the whole quantity deter- 


mined. 
In case any of those present are not familiar with the 


word parallax, I may be pardoned for giving a short de- 
scription. 

The parallax of the sun, moon, and planets is the differ- 
ence between the position of any of these bodies as seen from 
the surface of the earth, and that in which they would be seen 
if the observer were placed at the earth’s centre, 

The parallax of fixed stars is the difference Detween: their 
‘places as seen from the earth and from the sun. 

Annual parallax is the angle under which the earth’s 
orbit is seen by a superior planet. When a surveyor wishes 
to find out the distance of an inaccessible object, he measures 
what is called a base line, and making an observation first 
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from one end of this and then from the other, the displace- 
ment in the apparent position of the object gives him its dis- 
tance from either station. This method js pursued with the 


sun and moon. The base line is the radius of the earth, some. 


4,000 miles. 


. But no such plan avails us with the fixed stars, The dis- 
tance of any two stations on the surface of the earih is as 
nothing compared with the enormous Space which separates 
us from them. But if now some bright star has its distance 
measured from, say, two very faint stars ne 
account of their taintness, are Presumably at a far greater 
distance from us than the bright one. Then again, let the 
same process be repeated in six months’ time, when the earth 
is about 186,000,000 miles from her position at the first obser- 
vation ; surely, with such an enormous base line the bright star 
will appear to have shifted its position! But no. To an ordi- 
mary telescope no change whatever is visible. One of the 
chief arguments of the old astronomers against the Coper- 
nican system was founded upon this: Ifthe earth revolved in 
an orbit of such magnitude, the stars should appear in alto- 
gether different positions at different seasons of the year, 
Copernicus, with a little hesitation, gave the true reply—the 
stars must be at such a distance from us that our orbit is but 
a speck in comparison with it. The astronomers of his day 
laughed this to scorn; it was impossible to believe that the 
works of creation should have such a vast extent as this ex- 
planation would involve. And yet the distance they thought 
So impossibly great, we, with the modern light of science, 
know to be but an infinitesimal fraction of the whole dimen- 
sions of the universe, [ do not mean to s 
dimensions of the universe are known t 


boundaries are receding farther and fart 
crease of telescopic power. 


Our subject directly, 
It is asked sometimes, 
the stars are suns, compara 


ar it, these, on 


ay by this that the 
Oman; in fact its 
her with every in- 
But I will return to this part of 


when the statement is made that 


ble in size and brilliance to our 
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own sun—“But how do you know this? How can it be 
proved ?” 

The following figures are Sir R. Ball’s:—Take Sirius for 
example, the brightest cf all. It is not possible to compare 
the light of the sun directly with that of Sirius. But the 
moon comes in to help us. The sun’s light has been esti- 
mated to be 600,000 times that of the moon, and the moon’s 
33,000 times that of Sirius. So that the sun’s light is about 
19,800,000,000 times that of Sirius. 

But from parallactic measurements Sirius is judged to be 
about 1,000,000 further from the sun than the earth is, and 
in order to compare their respective light-giving power 
directly, the observer ought to be half way between them ; 
ought to be placed at a point in space on the straight line 
joining the two, and at a distance of halt a million times the 
earth’s distance from the sun, It can then be easily calculat- 
ed that the sun would give no more than one-twelfth of the 
light now given out by Sirius. Moreover the light of Sirius 
would then be increased four-fold, and therefore Sirius is 
actually 48 times brighter than the sun. 

The mass of Sirius can also be compared with the mass 
of the sun. Sirius has a companion star, whose periodic time 
(that is of revolution round the primary) is 49 years, and its 
distance from Sirius is about 37 times the earth’s distance 
from the sun. Now a planet of our sun at a distance 37 
times the earth’s distance would take (according to Kepler’s 
third law) 225 years for its revolution. 

So much for the brightest star. And for all we know, the 
merest speck of light that prints its mark on the photographic 
plate, and is utterly invisible to the eye in the most powerful 
telescope, may be a sun as large as or larger than Sirius. 

In a few, very few, cases has the value of the parallax of 
fixed stars been determined with sufficient accuracy to justify 
astronomers in giving figures as reliable. Inno single case has 
the angie been as much as 1 sec. of arc; and the diffculty of 
measuring such an angle may be gathered from the fact that it 
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is the angular size of one penny viewed at a distance of over 
four miles. A star with a parallax of 1 sec. would be at a dis- 
tance of more than 19,000,000,000,000 miles. These figures 
are more than the human mind can grasp, therefore when 
speaking of star distances it is better to use another unit of 
measurement, viz, the rate at which light travels, 186,000 
miles per second. Only in this way can we get an idea of the 
distance of our nearer neighbours in Space, compared with the 
awful interval between us and the fixed stars. 

We call stars fixed only because they apparently are so 
compared with the planets of our solar System. In all pro- 
bability not one of the stars is motionless in space. 

We have rather drifted away from the instrument maker 
to the minute angles which his instruments have to measure. 
And now, some one may ask (I myself have frequently heard 
the question)—To what purpose all this accuracy in measure- 
ment? What is the use of astronomy? Thisis rather a utili- 
tarian age; the world in general is neglectful of knowledge 
unless it can be turned readily into money. And it must be 
confessed that with regard to a very great deal in astronomi- 
cal science, it does not seem, for the present at any rate, to pay. 
To some minds it is interesting to know that thousands of the 
stars, which in ordinary telescopes appear single, in the best 
instruments appear double. It is also of interest to know 
that some of the nebulæ are vast districts of glowing 
in the stars can be detected many of the elementary sub- 
stances found on this earth ; that some stars are receding from 
us at a great rate, others approaching; that Mars is very like- 
ly in a condition such that it may be inhabited by creatures 
not so very unlike ourselves, etc., etc. But all this kind of 


knowledge, and a great deal besides, cannot be immediately 
turned into £ s. d., and therefore, and not unre 


gas ; that 


asonably, the 
ged in the Struggle for existence, 


world, or that part of it enga 
passes it by. 


C. H. JOHNS, M. A. 
(To be Cont inued). 
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LUCK. 


This word should be effaced from the memory of Indians, 
At least the minds of the rising generation should be free 
from its taint. 

It is a short word. with unlimited power. It is the cause 
of the present dead apathy of India. It is the anzsthetic 
which has paralysed the nation. Under its overpowering 
influence, India is sleeping Kumbhakarna’s sleep. It is at the 
root of the slothful sluggishness pervading all grades of society. 


Why is there no perseverance in an Indian? Why has he 
no confidence? Why has he no originality? Because, at 
the first disappointment, at the first failure, he hurriedly hides 
in the snug corner of luck. He argues: “Oh! it is not in my 
luck. It is no use my bothering any further.” He is easily 
and incurably disheartened, and blind faith in destiny stupe- 
fies him and kills his efforts. 

The juvenile reader is sure to argue that as a Hindu, as a 
true and staun:h believer in the doctrine of karma, he can- 
not help believing in luck. 

But he has only to think a step further, and it will be as 
clear as day to him that he has misunderstood and misapplied 
the good doctrine. 

Any one who firmly believes that his present condition 
is the result of past actions would do nothing but work and 
incessantly work with dogged perseverance to improve his 
future. He would be never wanting in self-confidence, for he 
knows with certainty that he can mould his future to his 
liking. He feels that every word spoken, every thought, every 
action performed, is a seed sown which must ripen some day. 
His motto would therefore be “ Unceasing Activity,” and with 
unlimited confidence at his command, he would enjoy the 
present with equanimity of mind, always hopeful of the bright 
future before him. 

What does the Bhagavad Gétp teach? Shirt Krishna, in 
almost every chapter, commands Arjuna to rise and fight. 


, V, D. MERCHAND, 
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PROFESSOR LODGE ON THE SIDDHIS. 


At a general meeting of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search the annual’address was delivered by Dr. Oliver Lodge, 
F. R. S., the President. | 


Dr. LODGE first spoke of trance lucidity and clairvoyance, 
whereby he intended to signify the undoubted fact, as it, 
seemed to him, that under certain conditions the mouth could 
speak and the hand write concerning things wholly outside the 
normal ken of the mind usually controiling them. There 
were many questions of interest about that process. The 
mouth and hand appeared to be Operated, not from the usual 
brain centres, but from some more automatic and less con- 
scious region of the brain, the part concerned in dreams and 
in hypnosis and automatisms generally, and so the normal 
customary mind of the writer or speaker did not appear to be 
drawn upon. And yet there appeared to be an operating 
mind with a character and knowledge of its own. 
tions of interest were ; what was that operating mind, and how 
was the extra knowledge displayed by the organism attained? 
The chief customary alternative explanations were—by tele- 
pathy and by direct information imparted by the continued. 
conscious individual agency of deceased persons. With regard 
to the subject. of trance-lucidity generally, 
conviction that an explanation based on 
causa could be pressed too far, Telepathy was the one ultra- 


normal human faculty to the reality of which every one who 
had engaged in these researches was prepared. to assent—that 


Was, to assent to it as a bare fact, a summary of certain ob- 
served phenomena; but its laws Were unknown, and its scope 
and meaning were not yet apparent, Telepathy itself was in 
need of explanation. An idea or thought in the mind of one 
person reverberated and dimly appeared in the mind of 
another, How did this ceur Until certainsquestions were 


The ques- 


he emphasised his. 
telepathy as a vera: 
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answered it was barely possible to regard telepathy as an 
explanation of clairvoyance, or lucidity in general. They 
must go on to ask whether or not the hypothesis of discarnate 
spirits was in any better case. The common view was that 
they temporarily occupied and animated some portion of the 
body of the medium, and thereby controlled a sufficient part 
of the physiological mechanism to convey the message they 
desired. The vera causa part of this hypothesis depended 
upon the view that we took of our own normal powers—it was 
based upon the theory that we ourselves were mental entities, 
to which the names soul; spirit, &c., had been popularly applied. 
who might be said to form or accrete, to inhabit and to control, 

a certain assemblage of terrestrial atoms which we called our 
bodies, by means of which we, as ' psychological agents, could 
manage to convey more or ee intelligible messages to “other 
similarly clothed or incarnate intelligences, by means of such 
physical processes as the production of aerial vibrations or the 

record left by’ plumbago or ink traces on paper. He went on 

to remark upon the strange physical phenomena sometimes 

accompanying trance. By far the greater number of the 
physical phenomena which were asserted to take place in the 
presence of a’ medium involved nothing in themselves extra- 

ordinary. There was another class of phenomena which 
involved an effect beyond ordinary human power to accom- 
plish, such as the asserted resistance of the human skin and 
nerves to fire, when under religious emotion or in some trance 
state; or the extraction of a solid object from a permanently 
desea box; or, what was much more commonly asserted 
than the other two, the materialisation or apparition of tem- 

porary human forms. He confessed that he had never seen 

any of these things achieved under satisfactory conditions. 
Concerning the “ passage of’ matter through matter ”—the 
passage or leakage of one organic solid through another 
without damage or violence, he treated the case as not only 
unproven but impossible. He did not: pretend to understand 
materialisations, but to him they represented only a singular 


l ‘x00. 3 


and surprising modification of a known power of life. 
a snail could extract material from the water or 
surroundings wherewith to m 


= Just as 
from its 
ake a shell, so he could conceive 
it possible, if the evidence were good enough, that some other 
intelligence or living entity, not ordinarily manifest to our 
senses, could for a time utilise the terrestrial particles which 
came in its way, and make for itself a semblance or a bodily 
Structure capable of appealing to our ordinary senses, The 
thing was extremely unlikely, but not altogether unimagin- 
able. Nor was it physically impossible that some of those 
temporary semi-material accretions might be inadequate to 
appeal to the eye and yet be able to impress a photographic 
plate. ‘He confessed that there the evidence, to his mind, 
wholly broke down ; and he had never yet seen a satisfying 
instanee of what was termed a spirit photograph. In the 
majority of cases of apparent materialisation he thought it a 
sufficient explanation to think of it as a mental impression 
on the mind of | the percipient. He was, for all personal pur- 
poses, convinced of the persistence of human existence 
beyond bodily death ; and, though he was unable to justify 
that belief in a full and complete manner, yet it was a : belief 
which had been produced by scientific evidence. I f he were 
asked whether or not he associated physical movements and 
other physical phenomena with the continued existence of 
deceased Persons, he must answer that he did not. The phe; 
nomena always occurred in the presence of the li 
the natural supposition at first was that the living 
unknown way produced them. 
that he did not see how the hyp 
tence of human personalities w 
Physical movements, so long as the 
bodies and muscles ; except that, sin, 
traces of what we ordinarily spoke of as free-will and intelli- 
gence, they did suggest the agency afaik vie Sh 
kind. After dealing w 
utterances were ever dy 


ying, and 


ith the question 
© to the agency 


live things of some 
as to whether trance- 
of departed Persons, 
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about which he expressed the opinion that, as regards the 
content or intelligence of the message, it sometimes very 
strongly indicated some form of access to a persistent portion 
of the departed personality, and occasionally, though rarely, 
suggested its actual agency, Dr. Lodge said he did not hold 
that the whole of any one of us was incarnated in their terres- 
trial bodies ; certainly not in childhood; more, but perhaps 
not so very much more, in adult life. What was manifested 
was, he thought, only an individualised, a definite portion of a 
much larger whole. What the rest was doing during the 
years spent here he did not know ; perhaps it was asleep, but 
probably it was not entirely asleep with men of genius, nor 
perhaps was it all completely inactive with people called me- 
diums. In concluding his interesting address, Dr. Lodge, in 
reply to the question, Meanwhile, what have we to do? said:— 
“To inquire, to criticise, to discover, but also to live—to live 
this life here and now, and not to spoil our few years here 
with constant grasping after something which in due time the 
future will reveal. Those who feel assured of a future exis- 
tence may be thankful ; but those who cannot feel so. assured, 
with them also it is well, if they apply their energies to service 
on this earthly plane, and reap the wholesome and natural 
joys accessible to us in our present state.” 





MAYA. (ma) 


What do the philosophers and religious teachers mean 
when they speak of MayA? They say the world is Maya, 
that is ¿usion ; for Maya is that “which is not”—ar not, and 
ar which (is). How then shall we understand this something 
which is not? By means of the stock illustration of a 
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mirage (ansa). The hart that is p 
brooks runs after the mirage, fancying i 
all Jivas, panting for the waters of immortality—the 
bliss, that is of the very essence of the Sel 
after the feyar:, the objects ih the 
realise by Proximity the identit 
the deluded deer 
finds out—in som 


anting for the’ water. 
t to be Water; so do 
STE, 
f, the spreag, run 
world, hoping thus to 
y of life and essence. And as 
dies of thirst and exhaustion, 
e future human birth, 
about the real nature of the Salty steppe, 
in our little world, b] 
Strain all their muscles 
embrace, 


long ere it 
of course—anything 
so do the Jivatmas. 
inded by the glamour of arya, 
in the attempt to hold her in a firm. 
But the magic maid easily slips out of her outer- 
Most robes, and just when the Jiva’s hopes are: highest for the 
realisation of the joy of possession—which means union 
he suddenly finds his hands full of the rags of despair! Then 
crippled and broken-hearted. the soul’ bows before his des- 
tiny—which he made for himself by his own ignorant choice: 
in the past—and many times dees he die in this lower world 
before he finds out that the charming Duessat that so often 


broke his heart is all clothes and nothing else, 


Then the aa, 
dancing- 


girl, stands confessed in all her unpai 
and the Jivatman realises the truth of that Part 
Song which teaches : : 


nted ugliness, 
of the Lord’s 
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Then he turns from the TITHE into the Path of Peace, 
seeking for the Self Which is Bliss—bein 


by what he now knows to be illusion, 
ments of matter 


& mo longer deluded 
the Phenomena] gar- 


SAKHARAM G PANDIT. 
* Matter, which is possessed of the thre i ` 
€ attributes of Sat . Raja 
tai de: attva, Rajas and 
t One of the characters in Spenser's F, 
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who deludes and leads astray, y Kum 2 temale Seer CIADs 
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THE WAYS OF THE RAJAPUTRAS® 
Ip 


Warriors were they, the Rajaputras, generation after 
generation, heroism their blood, loyalty their breath. They 
swore as their most binding oaths ; “ Gaddi ka 4n,” “ By the 
‘Ehrone” ;VYa sil ka ân,” “ By this weapon,” with hand grasp- 
ing the belt-dagger ; “ Dhal turwar ka an,” “By this sword 
and shield” The Ra&japutris, the royal daughter's, were fit 
mates for these sons of kings; daughters, wives, mothers of 
warriors were they, prizing honour above safety, holding chas- 
tity dearér than life. 

Highest among the chiefs of the Rajaputras stands the 
Rana of Mewar (Udaypur). “Regent of Mahadeva ” is he, 
wearing the necklace of lotus-seeds, and braided hair. “ Yo- 
gindra,” “ Lord of Yogis” is one of his titles; he is “Hindua 
Suraj,” “Sun of Hindus,” descendant of the Morya dynasty of 
the Sdrya VAnsha, the Solar Race, heir of Ramachandra’s line 
through Lava, his eldest son. Alone has the Rina of Mewar 
never bowed his head before a conqueror, nor “ compromised 
honour for safety” before a triumphant foe. Stripped of 
realm, he has ever regained it; chased into desert and moun- 
tain, he has ever found a fastness from which to descend, re- 
conquering ; to-day he holds the lands his warrior ancestors 
have held from immemorial ages ; much truly has been rent 
away, but the central State remains. Who does know the 
story of the Rana who, summoned to wed his daughter to a 
mighty prince not of his own faith, sent back as answer his 
naked sword: “ This is the only daughter I have to wed.” 


Listen to a story, lads and girls of Aryavarta, which tells 
of their ways. 


3 It is the year Samvat 1331 (A. D. 1275), and the boy 
Prince, Lakumsi, ascends the throne of Mewar, in the royal 
* A series of stories umler this title wil! appear, writren either by Babu 


Bheyaran Das, or by the Editor. The main facts are taken from Lieut. Col. 
Tod's Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 
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city of Chittor. His uncle Bhimsi is Protector. Wife of Bhim- 
si is Padmini, fairest of the fair; and Ala-u-ddin, the Pathan 
Emperor, is fired by the fame of her beauty, and leads his 
splendid army into Rajputand, besieging Chittor, in ‘hope 
to capture her. Long siege befalls, and at length the Pathan 
Chief prays for a sight of the royal beauty, though but trans- 
mitted by mirrors. This Bhimsj grants, and Ala-u-ddin isad- 
mitted within Chittor with slender guard. safe under the hon- 
our of the Rajput Chief He sees, and goes, 
also Bhimsi in his courtesy, 
by ambushed Pathans, and 


With him goes 
and just outside his gates is seized 
led away, a prisoner. 

“What the ransom for our Chief, O Emperor?” 
“Padmini, fairest of the fair” 


A Chief’s enslavement, or his perpetual dishonour? The 


is told. Aye, she will go, and set free her lord. 
bosom a keen dagger 


enters the royal litter ; 


wife In her 


» Wholly veiled from head to foot, she 
before her go seven hundred litters, 
closely draped ; some are to remain, some to return to Chittor 
after fit farewell; but peep within; no dainty maiden sits 
there, handmaid of a Princess, but stern warrior with shield 
and sword. And each is on the shoulders of six bearers, 
armed soldier every one—4200 Rajput fighters, led by 700 
of her best, 


They reach the imperial camp, and enter 
enclosure, cloth-draped, 

“Grant, O Emperor, an inte 
and the wife,” 


the prepared 
rview between the husband 


A grim assent is given. 
But there is long delay, 
nor means he that Bhimsi sl 
submission of Chittor. 
why more delay ? 
around him. 
Ho! wily P 
Out tings the 


and hotly chafes the Pathan Ruler, 
all escape him, this pledge for the 
A line of litters is already going forth ; 
Fiercely he enters the enclosure, his guard 


athan Monarch, cr 


aft has been met by craft. 
battle-cry of Ses 


odia, as Chittoyr’s best dash 
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aside the litter-curtains, and the bearers, warriors now, spring 
up with clash of steel. Bhimsi has gone and fair Padmini 
too, and here stand the Rajaputras, doomed to die. 

“Pursue! pursue!” cries the Emperor, as the facts break 
on his startled mind, but between pursuit and Bhimsi are the 
breasts of the noblest of his warriors. There is clash of sword 
on buckler, fierce blow and fiercer answer; time, time, is all 
they Aght for, time that Bhimsi and his loved one may reach 
the spot where swiftest horses stand impatient to bear their 
royal riders within the walls of Chittor. For time they pay 
their blood, and one by one they fall, till none remains 


to tell the story save by the silent eloquence of sword-pierced 
corpse. 


On to Chittor at last the army pours, and fierce assault 
is made. Gorah and Badul lead the Rajaputras on, Badul a 
lad of twelve. Terrible the struggle beneath the walls, but 


the hosts of Pathâns at last roll back—the ‘price of Padmini 
is too high. | 


. 


The “half-sack” of Chittor the Annals call it, so many of 
her bravest were cut off. 

: Badul survives, and seeks his unele’s wife, standing be- 
side the funeral pile. “How died my dear?” the Raja- 
putri asked. 

“Reaper was he of the harvest of the battle,” said the 
boy. “As gleaner of his sword | followed humbly at his 
back. A carpet of slain foes he spread for his repose ; for 
pillow for his tired head a barbarian prince he slew; on that 


carpet he laid himself to rest, and well he sleeps thereon, 
O Lady.” 


“Tell me again, my child, what deeds he wrought.” 


“Sweet mother mine, what story of his deeds can any 
tell, since no enemy is left alive to praise or fly him?” 


“T is well; at my delay my lord will marvel.” Into the 
flame she sprang and joined her lord. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
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_HOwW DO WE DIFFER FROM OTHER COLLEGES? 


People have sometimes said to me: “ What difference is 
there between your College and others. You read the same 
text-books as others. In the College Department you are 
bound by the same University rules, and in the School 
Department you are bound by the same Inter-school rules ; 
how then is it possible for you to differ from other Colleges ?” 

Now I expect the same questions have arisen in the minds 
of many of the readers of this Magazine; so I am going to 
try to put down a few points of difference, and then each 
reader will have an answer ready not only for himself, but 
tor others who may make the same enquiry. 

It is quite true that we are bound by the same rules as 
other institutions, but that does not prevent differences. Two 
institutions may be under exactly the same rules and yet be 
utterly different. The way in which rules are followed, and 
the spirit in which they are carried out makes all the differ- 
ence. The body, as has been said over and over again- in 
India, matters little; it is the Spirit informing the body that 
tells; and that is our first and greatest difference. In our 
College there is marked life, energy and enthusiasm ; each 
thing is taken up and done for the love of doing it; there are 
mo dead forms here ; everything is living. And this enthu- 
siasm, this energy, this life, produce that subtle element with- 
out which no institution can realise an ideal; that element, 
which is well-nigh indescribable, and yet which is felt and is 


potent in its effects: that element which gives to the general 
atmosphere of an institution What we call “tone.” 


Does this seem an unsubstantial difference? But, after 


all, the apparently substantial things are not always so real as 
those that do not appear to be so substantial. The next 
point, however, all admit to be substantial—the cheapness of 
our education. One of our ideals is to give the cheapest and 
best education in India: and that ideal we claim to be gradu- 
ally approaching. If our scale of fees be compared with 
that of the Government Colleges, we charge, class by class, 


is. 
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generally speaking, one-third of their rate, and perhaps two- 
thirds of the rate charged in many missionary institutions. 
In days of old in India, education was a boon too priceless 
to be bought and sold like the common things of this world ; 
and so it was given as we give water to the thirsty ; the 
College is trying to bring back that lost ideal. E 

Everyone knows that we begin the day's work with 
Religious Instruction, and this of course is a difference of 
primary importance. Government Institutions cannot because 
of their nature, give religious instruction, while missionary 
institutions give instruction only in the teachings of Christi- 
anity. We give religious and moral teachings according to 
the principles of Hinduism. } 

Now I have heard it said: -“ You do not give much reli- 
gious instruction ; you chant the Gé¢é, and talk a little, but 
the whole does not last more than half an hour a day. Reli- 
ious instruction with you is but a very secondary thing.” 
That is a very great mistake. Itis true that the theoretical 
part lasts for only half-an-hour, but the practical part goes 
on the whole day. We who are working in the College, both 
students and teachers, are trying to look at the whole work of 
the day as a great religious service, the building as a great 
temple in which the ceremonies are carried on ; and we begin 
the day by the chanting of the Hymn of Praise to Shri 
Krishna, because all that we are to do in the day, whether. 
work in the class-room or play on the playground, is to be. 
done as a sacrifice which we are offering to Him. The short 
lecture given after the chanting is also arranged to show the 
various ways in which the sacrifice can be made more accept- 
able to the Lord. -And the effect comes out in curious ways. 
Here is a little incident, which came to my notice quite 
accidentally, but one that will show that the students are 
carrying out this idea of worship in their daily life. The 
other day the School Team had-an important foot-ball match 
ko play, which they had the good fortune to win; the follow- 
ing Gay, the members of the team held a religious ceremony, 
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to thank the Gods for giving them strength and health and 
skill, thus enabling them to win the victory. | 
Again, we endeavouring to unite the 
East and West in our College. Now S 
tant in the learning of the East as Science is in the learning 
of the West. Both of these subjects we are making compul- 
sory on all students in our School classes. Our lowest Class 
is the Fifth Class, the lowest in the Middle Division. Follow- 


ing on the lines laid down in the Government Syllabus, there 
would be no need to teach either S 


Class, and in fact | suppose m 


learning of the 
amskrit is as impor- 


amskrit or Science in this 
any people would think it. very 
unnecessary and exceedingly uninteresting to the students. 
We begin both subjects in our lowest class, and we endeavour 
to make both interesting, For the last two years we have 


ii rae pi n 
been Siving a series of object lessons to the lower classes, oO 
common objects, animals 


ing the series of object le 
we shall have a Series 

dealing with ‘the properti 
between | 


and plants; this year we are mak- 
ssons more definitely scientific, and 
of lessons on Elementary Science, 
es of liquids and solids, the Kelations 
iquids and solids, porous bodies, soluble bodies, ere 
These tessons are all graduated in difficulty, according to the 
class, so that by the time a student has completed his waik 
in the eighth or highest Middle Class, and is about to take 
up the Science Prescribed by the University-in the ninth and 
tenth classes for the Matriculation Examination, he will have 
already done the work in a pleasant manner, will have beeg 
accustomed to making little experiments for himself, will 
know how to handle simple ordinary apparatus, and will be 
ready in the ninth and tenth classes to spend part of the time’ 


that he would otherwise have to devote to studying his 
science course in a little use 


tire to yourselves the progr 
he-reaches the College cl 


ful practical science work. Pic- 
eSS such a student can make when 

asses. in the same way Samskrit is 
Bade interesting, and again ‘by the time the Matriculation 


Class js reached, the Student will have a good knowledge to 
Serve as a foundation for more advanced work in the College. 
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But all this will take time to work out, and it is easy to see by 
counting the classes, that it will take five or.six years to show 
any great results. 

Now this method means the substitution of education for 
cramming, one of the worst banes of Indian Schools and 
Colleges. It means turning out bright, capable, effective 
youths, eager to learn more, instead of driver, harassed, ex- 
hausted, book-hating lads. 


Another point in which we differ from many other insti- 
tutions—thougħ I know that in some places interest is shown 
in the same thing—is the trouble we take to make the class 
rooms pleasant and cheerful. Our walls are covered with ` 

maps, pictures and diagrams, and from time to time we add 
new ones to the number. The advantage of this is: of course 
clear to all, for as everyone knows, bright surroundings play a 
great part in the stimulation of a child’s. intellect. s 


Now as to tħe way in which we carry on pħysicaf educa- 
tion. Here some will at once say: Surely you are only doing 
what many other colleges are doing, and doing well. There 
again we claim that you are making a great mistake. Ituts 
true that other institutions are paying great attention to 
games, but our methods differ, it seems tome, entirely. In 
many institutions athletics are looked upon as something out- 
side of education, not belonging to'it, and: also. as. something 
foreign to- Indian life and customs; with us physical education 
is part, ard a very important part, of the general education: of 
the College. Every student with us, unless. incapacitated by 
disease, must take up some form of athletics, and in our lower 
classes the last hour of the: school day is devoted to.a defi- 
nite course of athletic instruction, the teaching being given by 
the Drill Master assisted by one, of the teachers who is fond 
of athletics, and. the Head. Master. . The little boy has thus 
50 minutes less. brain-work than the older ones, to the great 
advantage of his delicate nervous system. Lessons in foot- 
ball, cricket, hockey dumb-bell and club drill, parallel and 


nok] 


horizontal bars, are and will be given as systematically as any 
other class work. We teach also that physical education is 
not foreign and contrary to Indian life, but that the old records 
show that Indians have been and should be as athletic a race 
as any other in the world. True, the forms which athletics 


take in India now-a-days are foreign, but the spirit of 
athleticism is not foreign. 


And what is the result of our physical education? We 
claim that our boys are as healthy as those of any other insti- 
tution, and much more healthy than those of most institu- 
tions. They are cheerful, merry, frank in their manners and 

` yet courteous, looking like men, feeling like men, and acting 
more and more like men. 3 


Surely this alone is a great work 
we are doing in our College. 


Lastly in no other institution do you find the same rela- 
tions between teachers and Students, as here. In class, it is 
true, discipline must be maintained and the teacher must be 
teacher; but out of the class, on the playground, the rela- 
tionship is that of friends -engaged in a common work, the 
upholding of the honour of the College. 


Each teacher, whether he be athletic or not, is just as 
anxious for the success of the various teams as any member 
of any team; he js ready to help him with advice, and to 
cheer him on with kindly words, and the students know that 


and repay their teachers by: the way they work with them in 
the class. : 


Such are some of the points in which we differ from 


other Colleges in India. It is little more than three years 


Since the College was born > it is yet a small baby, scarcely 


out of the cradle, but what a vigorous one! Sometimes, de- 
some forget its age, 
ing still more; let them be 
will become a man, and show the 
All these ideals, these schemes of progress 


at we have formed, are as mighty trees ; it takes more than 


ceived by the amount of work it is doing, 
and think that it should be do 
patient ; a little later and it 


work of a man. 
th 
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three or four years for a small seed to becomea teak tree. A 
gourd, a pumpkin seed soon becomes a great plant, and soon 
withers away; we are sowing a seed that is to grow and 
grow through all time, and that growth must be steady, 
slow and sure, so that the roots and trunk may be stout and 
strong, to bear the mighty branches that shall spread out 
from the crown of the trunk and give shelter to many. 
HARRY BANBERY, 
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HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. 
Report oF tHe C. H. COLLEGE. 


The Ranavira Samskrit Pathshala began to sit im the College 
Buildings from the lst of March 1902, ‘he number of students, 
old and new, stands over a hundred as we go to press. 

The larger donations of the month have been as follows: 

Pandit Narayan Das Nagar, of Thakurdwara ... 1000 0 O 


Pandit Parmeshridas, of Bara-Banki .. 200 0 O 
H. Reinheimer Esq. Lek O O 
Capt. and Mrs. Landor SN, 


The first sum goes to endow a scholarship, to be called “ the 
Ganga Shankar Sookhchand Scholarship” of Rs. 3 p. m, to be 
held by the poorest Nagar student of the C. H. C., preferably of. 
the Vishannagra sub-caste of Nagars, The second sum goes to 
wards the Endowment Fund of “the Ramchandra Shyam Sundar 
Scholarship ” which now stands at Rs, 920 and will by and bye 
be raised to Rs, 3000 so as to support one Boarder at Rs. 10 p. m. 

The Parsi Elphinstone Dramatic Club (of Calcutta) now at 
Benares, gave a benefit night on 13th March 1902 to the C. H, C, 
and through the exertions of Babus Yadunath Prasad, Sitaram, 
and B. D, Gupta, a large number of tickets were sold, with the 
result that the College expects to get about Rs, 400. 

Mr. James Scott visited, in the month of February Jast, 
Ghazi pur, Bara-Banki, Lucknow, Cawnpur and Fyzabad, hearing 
on all sides many encouraging remarks about the work we were 
doing and the ideal we are trying to approach, Particnlar en- 
quities were made by many who intend sending their sons to us. 
At Bara-Banki Rs. 135 were subscribed to the College, mainly 
through the exertions of Pandit Iqbal Narain. 

The sympathisers of the Collese are earnestly requested to 
renew their exertions in making collections for the College. The 
long illness of the President and her inability to make tours have 
stood greatly in the way of additions to the Permanent Fund this 
season, Every reader of the Magazine should remember that he 
can do something in this behalf.” 

Buacavan Das. 
Hon. Secretury. 
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THe ANNIVERSARY OF THE Turosoremcar Hixpt GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, VAYALPAD. 

The sixth Anniversary of the Nemali Pattabhirama Ran’s 
Theosophical Hindu Girls School, Vayalpad, has been celebrated 
with much warmth and keartiness iu the Polepalle Venka tramay ya 
Chetty’s Hindu School. The hall was decorated with flowers and 
pictures. Mr. S. A. Swaminatha Sastriar Avl, B. A., District 
Munsiff of Madanapalle, presided. Some girls of the school sang 
songs in praise of Ganesha, Lakshmîi and Ishvara. Then followed 
the Pajé to Slit Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning, and to 
Lakshmi, conducted by a Pandit. The report of the school gave 
wu Mass of cetails—educational as well as financial—showing how 
satisfactorily it has developed. Its finances are met by M. R. R. 
Nemali Pattabhirama Rau, Assistant Commissioner of Revenue 
Settlement, Coconada. The school teaches up to the Lower 
Primary Standard. The Upper Primary class will be started 
When the financial conditions are better The Library has 40 
books presented by many gentlemen of the town, as well as of the 
Mofussil. 

The prizes consisted -of books, inkstand, pen, rubber, slate 
pencils, sewing needles and thread, vocal instrument and money. 
Then followed the reading of an essay by an young girl on “Female 
Kdueation,” Which was very sbirri ug and impressive. ‘I'he 
Manager gave an Interesting speech in Telugu on “llow can 
woman help in spreading our religion.’ Mr. R. Seshagiri Rau, of 
Madanapualle. followed with a very impressive speech on Female 
Education. T'he Chairman told the veasons for his acceptance to 
the chair, Firstly, because he takes the keenest infevest in 
Female Education, and secondly because he is a Theosophist. 
Then songs were sung by two students, and Mr. R. Seshagiri Rau 
gave a prize, Lives of Noble women, to one, and the Chairman 
Save warnpee to the other. ‘hen some other girls sung a “ Manga- 
lam,” und the Chairman dissolved the meeting. 
B. JAYARANGA Rav. 


Tirnnur Hixpy Boys’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Association remuned closed for about a month and a half 
on account ef the annual examination in our schools. Pandit 
Bhavani Shankar Ganesh, Brauch Inspector, Theosophical Society, 
visited our Association on the 19th of Feb. and Inspired all with 
zeal by his eloquent instructive discourse. Jagannath Misra rend 
a Samskrit poem composed by him in the praise of Panditji, and 
Shyam Sahay his composition in English. I had the fortune to 
attend the third anniversary meeting of the same Hindu Boys’ 
Association, held on the occasion of the last Basant Panchami. 
After Sarasvati Pûjå, Bralmana Bhojan, Havan and Alins-giving, 
which were performed with much erandeur and sincerity, Svami 
Hansa Sv4rupa delivered a very pathetic lecture on Marti Piya 
and Bhakti, attended by a grand audience. 


Batoya Narn Narayan SHALL 
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Tae V, R. H. Scuoot DEBATING Socrery, NELLORE, 


An ordinary meeting of the above Society was held in the 
school premises on Friday, the 7th March, 1902, when M. R, Ry. 
A. Santhara Rama Iyengar Averghal, B. A., L. T., the head-mas- 
ter of the school, presided. Mr. M. Sundara Ramaiah read an 
essay on ‘The Indian Home.” After all the members had spoken, 
the president made an eloquent and interesting speech on the 
subject, which pleased the whole audience. The proceedings ter- 
minated with a hearty vote of thanks to the chair. 


K. Ramachandra Rao, 


For Secretary. 


———!0: ns 
ae 


CORRESPONDENCE. —Taking into account the fact that we are 
responsible for collective’ karma as well as individual and it is 
therefore neccessary for us to lighten the burden of our brothers 
as far as possible, some of us have resolved that we will make 
good the loss caused owing to the refusal of the V, P. Packets of 
the C. H. C. Magazine by the subscribers living in the Muzaffar- 
pur District, in case they do not do the same themselves. We 
hope that the other Branches of the Theosophical Society will 
follow this example. 


Some MEMBERS OF THE 
MUZAFFARPUR T. S. 





Oe 


Basu Ram LaL Nicam, New Chowk, Cawnpur, asks: “ Will 
you: or any of your readers be kind enough to inform me of the 
birth-place and biography of Ram Nath ‘Pradhan’, author of Ram 
Kalava.” 


To Corresponpents. “Physical Education,” “Two little 
Fortune Hunters, “The Diwali Festival in the Panjab,” will 


shortly appear. Many questions are lying unanswered in conse- 


quenee of the accumulation of work, due to the Editor’s long 
illness. 


Bent Mapwava Prasan. A report of a meeting held in Octo- 
ber is too old for insertion. 


— 0 
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These ane the names of the persons who refused the V. P. P. Packets 
Any subscriber in their. towns might draw their attention to this list, and 
“aul them to at leasi refund the An. 4 P. 3 bu which the College is out of 
pocket. oy their action, ; 





Bi Tak n ZL: 
Lala: Jahangir Lal Esq. 
‘Accountant General! S. Office, 
Lahore. 
Vhs aaia 
Lalii Ram Sarup les. 
Medical Student, Hunala,.. 
Anarkali, Lahore. 
Bee ow dei HIgh 
‘Mansumrat Das Esq. 
C/o Lala Mitar Sein, 
Muzaffernagar. 
L TS j: Ei ) 
Lae ind Esq. 


Ast Migh Class, Union, Academy, | : 


Lahore. 


R 254. 
Ran Prasad Esq. h Š 
Bakshipnr, Gorakhpur, 
"REDA, 


Pandit Udho Ram Esq. 
, No. 8 Nasir building, 


<- 


“Anarkali, ‘Laho ore’ 


aS :899. 
‘Govinda Sing Esq. ia 
Clo Kuwar Homer Sing, 


R 324. 
‘GC, Rama. Rajn: Esq.: 
wol 1201;Sonth Markót Street, ` 


Seant, yates ree ) 


“asses SIE begia 
Mentha Tejbhan Das Esq, 
leader, 
Karachi. 
T 81. 
Gopalrao i ES Tundi Esq. 
L 


Near Mad Gopal’ Haweli, 


V 29. 
H. Venkatesiah Esq. 


Sub Postmaster, 
Challakere, S, © 


Ahmedabad: hae 


: 


Shiwala, Udaipur., 


hitaldroog, 


BT 


: eae bigathj P. Tofiya. Esq. 


Govt. Pleader, 
Sürat. 


D 333. 


M. Subramanyam Esq. 
Secretary Hindu Mata Bala 
Samaj, Coconada. 


‘S 323. 


: Lala Anantram Sood, 


Distt: Amritsar, 
‘Tehsil Sarutaram, 
Kat: \Mahmoord Khan. 
S 109. 


P. Seshayya Seth Esq. 
Merounn 
- ‘Karnool.- 
R 280. 
Rathoi Achalsing Lalsinghji Esq. 
Pindwara, 
Rajputana. 
ge S 185. 
K. R..Subramania Sastriar Esq. 
AaBs 


Vakil , High Court, 
Mylapur, Madras. 


V 59. 


H. S. Vora Esq. 
Librarian and Treasurer, 
‘Barton Library & Museum, 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar- 


eae TRA Le 
K. G. Venkata Rao Esq. 
331 W. M. Street, 
Tanjore. 


S 335. 


Sadasew Bhagawant Esq. 
Hospital Assistant, 
Inchalkaranji- 


S 193. 
Pt. Hari Prasad Sarma Esq. 
O. R. R. Ramaga Bridge, 
” Mooradabad- 





d 
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lealth Insurer or Dr. G, P. Bharga'va’s Sulemani Salt. 
Price per Phial Re. 1 and per Bottle Re. 104s) 


(One Bottle contains about 7 Phials of Sulemani Salt.) 


This Sulemani Salt improves appetite and digests food, 
thoroughly; therefore it is harmless aud a sure medicine for 
general debility, loss of appetite aud weakness of brain and sight, 
This Sulemani Salt can increase pure blood in human body 
equal to its weight. Weigh yourself before and after using 
1 Bottle of this Health Insurer and you will become 2 Ps. heavier. 
This Sulemani Salt cures Indigestion, Cholera, Dysentery- 
Chronic cases of Colic and Diarrhea, Acidity, Heart burn, Cons 
stipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Gout and all kinds of complainti 
arising from the bad working of the stomach.- This Suleman 
Salt is the only precaution against epidemic diseases if used 
daily after meals. Try once and Health Insurer will serve you as 
a family doctor. Full particulars and directions etc. with phial. 


Many testimonials received; only a few, for want of space, 
are noted below. hae 


1, Pandit Rama Shankar Misra M. A. C. S. Collector of Fa- 
tehpur writes:—Your Sulemani Şalt is a very good preparation 
for Indigestion. ERE 


2. Rai Bahadur P. Lakshmi Shankar Misra M. A. Fellow of 
the Calcutta and Allahabad Universities, Inspector of Schools 
Benares and Gorakhpur writes:—Sulemani Salt by G. P. Bhar- 
gava if taken with food assists digestion and appéars to be a very 
useful medicine, j BS . 

3. B. Basdeo Lal, M. A. Vakil, Advocate, Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court Ondh, Lucknow writes:—Your’ Sulemani Salt has 
done me much good. It gives immediate relief in cases of Colic 


and disorder of the stomach and I think no household should be 
without it. l , ; ; 


4, d. S. Misra Esq: Barrister-at-layw, Lucknow, writes :—I 
have tried many an appetizer but G.. P. Bhargava’s Sulemani Salt 


beats hollow any that I-have had the occasion to try in tnis coun- 
try or in Europe. 


ð. B. Mahadeo Singh, B. A., L.L.B. from. Mirzapur writes :— 
Please send one bottle of G. P. Bhargava’s Sulemani Salt, I used 
one phial of it and found ita very good preparation for constipation, 


oe Dr. Channu Lal, L. M: S. Benares on 2nd March 1902 
writes :—Babu G., P. Bhargava’s Sulemani Salt is an excellent 


preparation it is appetising and good all round for diseases of the 
stomach. Ee 


Can be had from :—Nan Nihal Singh Bhargava, Manager, 
Karkhana Mufid Am, Gai Ghat, Benares City, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Will,be sent V. P. P. to the first order received. Apply | 


to the Manager, C. H. C. Magazine Office, Central Hindy 
College, Benares. 


RÂMÂYANA. 
ENGLISH VERSION COMPLETE. 
Price Rs. 15. 





:0:—— 
PRABODHACHANDRODAYA. 
A DRAMA, EXPOUNDING VEDANTA. 
Price An. 5. 
—t0:—— 
LECTURES FROM COLOMBO TO ALMORA. 
| BY SVAMI VIVEKANANDA. 
Price Re. 1. ; 
pnei i es 


THE LUNAR PITRIS. THE PATH OF INITIATION. 


A SHORT AccouNT oF THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 


GAUDAPADA’S Devt SUTRAS. 
The Lot, Price Re. 1. Q. 





:O8 
SANKHYA K&RIKA. 
Price Re. 1. 14. 








:0: 
THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. 
By Dr. PAUL CARUS. 
Price Rs, 4, 








POSTAGE AND V. P. P. FEE EXTRA. 


————— 
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Printed by Freeman É Co., Lid., at the Térd Printing Works, Benares. 
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THE STUDENT’S MONTHLY. 
A monthly Educational Journal for students throughout the 
English-speaking world, 
Highly spoken of by eminent Headmasters of High Schools 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. | 





Q 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
( Including Postage ) 
ONE RUPEE PER ANNUM. 


It is the best medium for Advertisements. Rates on application. 


™~ 





:0: — 
Apply to:—The Manager, 
STUDENT'S MONTHLY, 
Coral Merchants Street, 
Mururatret, MADRAS. 
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| 70: 
DOVETON COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 
School and College classes reopened on the 15th January 1902. 
This Institution continues to impart the sound and liberal 
Edneation Traditionally Associated with its name for more than 
three-quarters of a Century, i 





For Terms and Prospectus, Apply to— 
THE PRINCIPAL. 
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-—: NOTICE :— 

A New and Revised Explanatory Catalogue of 32 pages con- 
taining the titles of over 700 important and interesting works 
upon THEOSOPHY, RELIGION MAGIC. PHANTOMS, SP- 
RITUALISM, THOUGHT-READ ING. PSYCHOMETRY, AS. 
TROLOGY, PALMISTRY, HYGIENE, ETC., may be had free 
Upon application to the Manager T'heosophit Office, Advar, Madras. 
All books are sent by V. P. P. in India, Burma and Cevlon for the 


price marked in the Catalogue, with addition of only V. P. 
commission. 





New Books ready for eet by the Theosophical. 
Publishing Society, Benares City. 
| STORY OF THE GREAT WAR,—being some 
_ Lessons from the Mahabharata. - (Lectures deli- 


vered at the Central Hindu College, Benares, 
by Annie Besant.)— 


FG Ae? 
English Edition, Cloth, i= ws 2 10.0 
Indian 5 a ww | w I 145008 
iŞ i „ Board ag „w. 1 6088 
»  » for Students as T Orom 
SHRI RAMACHANDRA, The Ideal King. (Lec- E 
tures given ab the Central Hodn- College, 
Benares, by Annie Besant.) 
Board we wid a ane p 
b for students... L -0S0 
THOUGHT POWER, ITS CONTROL AND CUL- 
TURE,—by Annie Besant, Cloth ... L3 0 
ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY ,—by Annie Faoi A 
Cloth 2 4 0 0 S 
LIFE AND LIFE ATTER DEATH ie eae 
Besant 5 0 3 0 


1901 CONVENTION LECTURES a ai 
Adyar, Madras, by Annie Besant on Islam, Jain- 
ism, Sikkism, and Theosophy, (in the Press.) 
NATU RE’S MYSTERIES,—by A. P. Sinnett Cloth. 110 0 
GOSPEL ANDTHE GOSPELS, —by G. R. 5. Mead. 
© (in the Press.) 


STUDY OF BH AGAVAD PU RANA —by Purnendu 


Narayana Sinha, M. A. , Board 2 8 0 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON “BHAGAVAD GITA,— 
by a Dreamer, Board -.. wo, ay Be 
3 Paper be an O 14:8 
MORNING THOUGHTS. 
Adopted by a Student from the Writings of 
ANNI 3) Seacieatae 
Leather sot 1 4 
Paper os 0 7 


Postage Hist SAT the aia waa can be = v. By. be 
Apply TOo:—THE M ANAGER, 
Turosoputca, Punirsorya SOCIETY, 
E BENARES CITY, 
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: F-a BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATE. 


1 Page, one insertion ewe isi Rs. 15 
i A three Ji a p att: “ee 
n ” Bix T pea eos Pree i 8, 
99 5 twelve 29 ‘ue ‘vai’ a 80) 
ve one insertion - wae ys LO 
” ys three si wes aa „ 25 
ne ” six 3) ‘jee ‘ns jj 40 
” šj twelve ” aM ue a OO 
Per line .., = SS. Ssa An. 9. 


Alladvertisements must be prepaid. 


If a subscriber leave—the place to which the Magazine is 
asnally sent to stay at another-place only for a short time, he should 
arrange with the Post-Master of the former place to re-direct his 
copy to the latter Station. : 


If he change his place of residence or work, he should 


intimate the same to this office and the address will once for all 
be changed. | 


Subscribers are hereby informed that at the expiry of their 
subscriptions colored notice intimating a expiry of the period will 
be enclosed in the Magazine for the last two months. 


Subscriptions cannot be acknowledged, unless a directed pos’ 
card is enclosed, 


No subscription will be accepted for less than a year. 


Literary matter shonld be addressed to Mrs. Annie Besant, 
Benares City, who is, for the present, conducting the Magazine. 


Letters, all business communications and M. O. should be 


addressed only to the Manager, C. H. O, Magazine, Central Hindut 
College, Benares, and not to other officials of the College. 
In order to give facility in finding their names, 


i o give their Register Num- 
i (printed On the wrapper) in all communications» 
--. aepwise letters cannot be attended to. 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


The C. H. C. boys have done very well in the Entrance 
Exainination, 9 boys out-of If sentup having passed. In 
the parallel class, the School Final Examination, 4 boys were 
sent up and all passed. These results speak very well for the 
teaching; especially when we remember that cramming is not 
allowed, that some ti me. daily is given to the religious and 
moral teaching, and that we are aiming at an education that 


shall turn out competent, useful, healthy men rather than 


merely successful examinees, 


Dr. Arthur Richardson, Principal of the C. H. C., was 


elected a Fellow of the Allahabad University at the last: 


meeting of the Senate. There were four candidates for two 
vacancies. The election was due to the great effect produced 
on the minds of educationalists in the United Provinces by. 
the scientific knowledge and rare devotion to high ideals in 
education; so strongly marked in our well-loved Principal. 
xe 

An interesting account has appeared ina London paper 
of a religious dance, performed before the High Altar of 
Seville ‘cathedral. This survival of a ceremony, universal in 
ecient times, is well worth notice. The Archbishop of Se- 
yie and other cathedral dignitaries sat within the sanctuary 
ranis, while the ten dancers stood at the foot of the steps lead- 
ing to the altar. The dancers are boys, richly dressed, and 
they face each other in two rows of five. They sing while 


the ; anci i 
y dance; advancing towards each other, forming stars’ 


LLLP we 
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squares, and other figures, and then regaining their original 
positions, and soon. The whole effect of the ceremony is 
said to be most beautiful and devotional, and we trust it may 
long survive, as a link with the elder times, when Art was the 
handmaid of Religion, and the beautiful was loved as a ray 
of the Divine Beauty, 


* 
* * 


We are very happy to announce that by the generosity 
of a friend the loss on the V. P. packets has been made good, 


so we need not trouble further about those whose thought- 
lessness caused the injury 





* x 
Subscribers will be pleased to know that the Magazine 
will be increased in size, and will be illustrated, when we 
begin our volume for 1903. This will very much increase its 
attractiveness and usefulness. The price will not be raised. 
* y 
Students who noticed Professor Lodge’s statement, quoted 
On p. IOI of our April number, that he did not think “that the 
Whole of any one of us was incarnated in their terrestrial 
bodies,” will -be interested in knowing that Plotinus, in his 
Descent of the Soul, Part 8, wrote centuries ago: “I must say 
that the whole of our soul does not enter the body, but that 


something of it perpetually abides in the intelligible world, 
and a part in the world of sense,” 
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i The University Commission came to Benares for April 
i 2nd and 3rd, and visited th C. H. C. on the latter date. The 
i me 

3 ‘ ies se each class at work, and expressed themselves 
i S Pleased with the bright alertness of the boys. They ex- 

Sah the Laboratory, noting the apparatus made by the 

; Besan od the cheap but efficient fittings of the chemistry 

g ne i Se | 

: an és, with their sinks of Indian manufacture. They also 

: OOk the written evidenc 


e of the Principal, and examined the 
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President of the Board of Trustees on the objects of the 
College, and other cognate topics. Altogether the Commis- 
sion spent about three hours in the College, and we hope the 
members carried away as pleasant an impression as they left 
behind them. 

.x 

The new girls’ school at Lahore, the Kanyåà Shikshålaya 
was formally opened by Mrs, Besant on March 26th. 
Miss Palmer, Miss Herrington and Miss Nathan are the tea- 
chers, and the children seem much to enjoy the lessons. The 
fee is An. 8 a month, with Re. r entrance fee, and each 
extra subject, such as English, music, drawing, costs an -ad- 
ditional An. 8. Ladies and girls are also visited in their own 
homes and taught, and it seems likely that this branch of the 
work will extend. The C. H. C. Sandtana Dharma Catechism 
is to be introduced into the school for the use of the Hindu 
children, | 

* 

The Ce H. C. Boarders’ Union Club held a very success- 
ful Anniversary Meeting on March 30; it was presided. over 
by Mrs. Besant, and several members of the Board of Trus- 
tees were present. The report shewed that the Club was welk 
supported, and that the subjects for discussion were varied 
and well-chosen. The club has a small library, the books 
having mostly been presented by the boarders themselves. 
Since the opening of the Club on July 14, 1900, 36 meetings 
have been held. At the Anniversary Meeting, after the opening 
quiet minutes given to meditation, some stotras were recited, 
the report was read, and then followed three excellent papers 
on the motto of the C. H.C. Some extracts from these will 
be found in our columns. The chairman closed the meeting 
with some words of advice and encouragement, 


* 
At the meeting held for the re-organisation of the Bha- 
rata Dharma Mahamandala, at Muttra, on March 28, 29 and 


ik 
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30, a resolution was passed -expressing à wish to’ co‘operaté 
on educational matters with the C. H. C. The Board cf 
Trustees has decided to thus ‘co-operate, provided that ‘its: 


management of any educational’ work it undertakes be: left 
unfettered. Details are to be settled by correspondence be: 
tween the respective managing bodies. Rai Baroda K. Lahiri, 
Wazir of Faridkote, and Dr. Balkrishna Kaul of Lahore; were 
among the Trustees:elected,-and their names will create con-, 
fidence in_ the re-organised body among a large circle of 
people.; Let us hope that some good,may come both. to .the 


Mahamandala and the C. H..C. from. the pioposed co-opera+ 
tion. ; . l 


J - tgs ; : IF} 
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Some demand has arisen for the first volume complete of 
this Magazine. The supply of back ‘numbers is very limited, 
but a few sets have been stcured,and-a- few more are hoped’ 
for from England. Any one wishing to secure a“‘volume 
should send in his name at orice, desiring the volume to be 
sent-V. P) P. When’ the Sets-aré’ bound, these orders will be 


Alled, as far as the supply permits. ~The bound voluine . will 
pe eiat Regi I an Ore. 


+% aa iE 
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The Sandtana Dharma Catechism is being used in the 
CoH: College for the tivo lower middle classes: These class- 


es Have one period of secular: teaching less than the older 
boys, as the schoo] hours at 
lads ; 


for te 


e rather too long: for these little 
the first quarter of an hour of this period is now used 
aching the Catechism, and the rest of the period for 
gymnastics, The Catechism will be gone through once in the 


Seneral religious teaching, in order that the boys may have 
the ‘clear definitions w 


Karma, and thé main pr 
less these are grasped, 
and but few Hindu: ] 
really grasped them, 


hich it contains of re-incarnation and 
inciples which underlie thé law. Un- 

the. whole subject remains confused, 
ads in the schools and colleges. have 
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The hosts of Ala-u-ddin, truly, had been rolled back, but 
the fiery heart of the Pathan Emperor. could not forget the 
beauty of Padmini, the Lotus- Flower, the beauty so fatal to 
‘Chittor. 


Pair i in very sith was he that peerless pearl of women, 
fair as she was chaste. Her starry eyes were dark and deep, 
with all the liquid tenderness without the sadness of tears ; 
the rose’ of her pure *blodd glowed softly through the a 
fairness of her skin ; her gait had all the lightness of the 
antélope wedded to the stately grace of the floating swan. 
Fair enough for imperial throne indeed, but that Lotus-bloom 
might not be plucked by alien Bans: nor deck an alien 
breast. 


Swiftly uprolled again thei Pathan hosts, as thunder 
clouds roll up from where sky touches earth at the horizon, 
And like those clouds they covered all the sky, and invested 
the royal city of Chittor, shutting it out from all the country 
round. The doom of Chittor flashed out from those‘hosts of 
dusky warriors, as lurid lightning flashes from the darkness 
of the ‘clouds. 


Diece and prolonged the fighting, day by day, and ever 
the Rajput warriors grew fewer, while the hosts of their 
besiegers were ever re-inforced, The Râna lay within his 
palace weary with arduous struggle, pondering how he might 
save alive at least one of his twelve sons to carry on his line. 
One dim lamp shone faintly, scarce lightening the darkness 
of the hall. ‘Out of the gloom a voice came forth. , 


S Hungry am I,” it said. 


And the Râna saw: between the granite pillars the: 
Stately form of Bhavani, the guardian Devi of Chittor. 

és Hubgiy ?” the Rana cried, unshrinking, “ Eight meu. 
sand of my kin have died to feed thee full.” | 


2 
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“ Royal must be the heroes who come to feast’ with me 
in my home in Svargalok; away from thy proud line will 
Mewar pass, if twelve crowned heads give not for her their 
lives.” : LOSA 


She spoke, and was not, 


Before his gathered chiefs, upon the morrow, the Rana 
told his tale. “ Mere dream !” the chieftains said. “ Dream, 
born of weariness and battle.” 


“Come, then, when the midnight gong beats out the 
hour,” said the Rana, “and see for yourselves what may 
befall.” Eey | 
Gathered within the palace hall were Chittor’s chiefs, the 
Râna in their midst, his sons around him, ere yet the mid- 
night gong had sounded through the silence of the night 
The last blow fell, and the long note quivered out, and slow- 
ly died away. See!,a red light shines out, blood-red against 
the granite of the wall, and in that light the Devi stands, and 
in her hand a keen sword gleams. 


“ Twelve heads that wear the diadem must fall in death, 
she said, and her voice rolled, like a muffled drum, from wall 
to wall. “Twelve seats are empty at my board, and none 
but kings may fill them, aye, and kings that freely give their 
lives for line and land. Twelve are the sons that stand 
around thee, King! Let royal state surround them, one by 
one ; three days the first shall reign, and on the fourth day 
give his life in fight. And so with each in turn, Thus shall 
the crown remain with thy proud House.” 


Then eagerly sprang forth Ursi, the eldest born. “ Min® 
mine, the birthright !” rang out the clear young voice. $ Į 
am the first to reign and die.” 

“ Nay, not the eldest;” cried eleven voices. * Ours, the 
younger-born, ours the right to die.” 

And so the generous contest raged. At last the Råna 


spoke, and at his voice the clamour sank, as waves before 
Varuna, | 
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“ The eldest son must reign before his brothers. Youth 
of the mighty arms, I yield my rule to thee.” 


Ursi was hailed as Råāna,ʻand for three days he sat 
beneath the Chhâtra.* Then gathering his warriors around 
him, he charged the foe, fought for long hours, and died. 
Then Ajeysi claimed the death gaddi, but on him his father’s 
eyes were fixed with deepest tenderness, on him most dearly 
loved of all. E’en youthful passion must give way when 
father’s voice is raised, and, miscontent, Ajeysi yields his place, 
and watches lougingly his brothers rule and die. Eleven now 
have sat beneath the scarlet canopy ; eleven now have dyed 
scarlet with their blood the saffron robe. f Only the Rana 
and his son Ajeysi remain of the proud Mewar House. 


“ Child of my heart, to thee I. give the State. Take a 
small band of our bravest and gain Kailwarra, and thence 
rule Mewar, and keep her clean and free. Twelfth of the 


promised lives, I go, to join thy brothers, waiting for my 
coming. Obey my word and go,” 


Vainly the youth implored - “ Father, my father, reign, 
and let me die.” 


“ For sake of freedom and of ancient faith, my son, go 


forth. Reign thou a hundred years, and then seat on the 
gaddi Hamir, thine eldest brothers son.” 


And, after long entreating, sad-eyed departed Ajeysi,and 
under cover of his father’s furious charge upon the foe, he 
slipped away and gained Kailwarra, unpursued. But ere he 
goes, what haps ? : 


He and his father stand together as the last day dawns - 
and hark! 


there is a sound of music, and a long procession 
meets their grave stern eyes. Is it a marriage band that 
comes with music, leading home a new-wed bride? Aye! so 


it is, in truth. But the brides are many and the bridegroom 








° The royal umbrell 
t When the Rajapu 
to perish; they put on a g 


i, red in colour. 


tras, going to a batile field, vowed to conquer or 
affron-coloured robe over tlieir other garments. 
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one, for they that are going*home are all the RajAputris of 


Chittor, and they wed the bridegroom Death. For every 
Rajaputra now is putting on the saffron robe, and only the 
cold arms. of Death can safeguard the Rajaputris’ honour. 
Under the earth whereon the Rana stands a vast. palace 
spreads, .and in its great hall to- -day a mighty pile is lighted. 
By fire, as their lords by sword, they will pass hence unstained, 
and on the other side await, glad-eyed, the coming of their 
warriors. at eventide. Last of the long procession comes 
Padmini, the starry eyes alight with faith and hope ; and 
proudly she sees the thousands of her companions who choose 
death ere shame shall touch. Muffled sounds the music, as 
they vanish ‘neath the earth, but still the song arises, clear 
and full. But list ! the song grows’ fainter ; fewer and fewer 
‘voices swell the strain, until at last but one voice rises, Sweet, 
‘triumphant, the voice of the Lotus-Flower. And then—only 
‘the-roar of flamés and ‘crash of burning wood, and black 
‘smoke rolls slowly outwards. ‘And the gates are shut. 
Hasten ye now to meet them, O warriors of Chittor, lest 


they. should weary if their loved ones tarry. Fling open 


wide the gates, and sally forth, and find on Pathan.. weapons 


‘the open. road to Svarga. See, the city is empty : nor man 
Moer-woman meets the eye. .Beneath the ground, the silent 


remnants of her daughters ; battling with strenuous energy 
-her sons, each saffron-robed. As one by one they. fall, the 
‘rest fight On, and as the sun sinks, crimson, in the West, the 
“Rana falls the last of all, and there is silence—silence with 
the piercéd bodies on the plain ; silence with the. fire- charred 
fragments ‘neath Chittor. 

Then Ala-u-ddin entered the City of the Dead. | 

ANNIE BESANT. 

An Ancient Kinc.—I have accordingly arranged that at all 

“hours aud in all places, whether I am dining or in the ladies 


A n 
partments, in my bedroom or in my closet, in my carriage OY 


the palace gardens—the official re 


porters should keep me con- 
_ Sts 


intly informed of the people’s business, which business of th? 
people Lam ready to dispose of at. any place. ASHOKA Edict. vi. 
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GURU NANAK. 
(Concluded from p. QI.) sor faa att 


Soon after Guru Nanak accompanied ‘by Bala ‘and 
Mardana left Jagannath and proceeded towards Rameshvara.’ 
The winter was well nigh over when they reached Rameshvara: 
and saw before them groups of Brahmacharis and: Sad hus: 
scattéred all along the beach. ; - Some with. veils: thrown omer; 
their faces and hands Sate sa saying their rosaries,) while: others; 
with Salagrams before them were making: offerings of flowers; 
and food, with the ringing of bells and blowing of conches;, ; 


- Guru Nanak advanced toward a group, but the’ had not 

gone far when he was:told to stop by a Sadhu. eee 
“Stop! stop!” cried- the: SAdhu,. “don’t you come ani 

polluté my food.” » 


“The corn is a God.. The water isa God. The fire is: 
a God,” said Guru Nanak. “ How can they be polluted: pe 


“I don’t know,” said the Sadhu, “ but ‘if you put your 
feet i in my chauka I shall have to go without food.” . 


“Cannot you see,” said Nanak, “that we with ‘Cue own 
impurity contaminate these pure ones? What cana line drawn 
around you avail when unwisdom, passions, angers, and hates: 
sit with you in your chauka? How dare you offer such food 
to Salagram, food which has been cooked by you with» these 
evil ones beside you ?” 


“How can the food be made acceptable?” asked the 
Sadhu; “surely you cannot say anything against the offering 
of flowers.” 


“Purify yourself,” said Nanak; “slay self: praise, érror 
and pride. An offering made with selfless devotion is 
always acceptable. Let not ignorance guide you, blinded by 
which -you take these shows for reality ; as you sow, so you 
reap. He, the Supreme, knows no wrath, no pardon; . His 
faultless balance metes out true measures. . The: fruit. of 
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actions blindly performed is darkness. You break a leaf, you 
break a flower; remember in every leaf and flower conscious 
life breathes.” 


“How can desire be killed? How can Maya be over- 
come? How can anger be vanquished ? How can pride be 
killed? How can death be conquered?” asked the Sadhu. 


“By the grace of Gurudeva, by discriminating truth from 
untruth, desire can be killed ; by devotion to truth, Maya can 
be vanquished ; by losing all idea of self, by surrendering 
himself to Gurudeva, anger is conquered ; by killing the self 
you rise to selfless heights,” said Guru N anak. 


“No,” interposed another Sadhu, “you cannot attain 
freedom from birth, unless you become a Sannydst; come, I 
will initiate you and put the divine ring in your ear.” 


“It is not necessary to take the garb of a SannyA@s? to be 
a SannyAsi, “said Guru Nanak ; “a house-holder, who sits sel f- 
restrained and performs all actions as duties for the glory of 
the divine Lord, attains freedom. Such a householder is 
purer than the water of Ganga. Those who by menace, 
promise and Superstition constrain a person to morality are 
like a doctor who by opium allays the painful symptoms, 
while leaving the disease untouched,” 


One day Mard4n&A was playing the sitar and Guru Nanak 
—sitting on a rock with his feet in the sea 
plation—was gazing into space; the foam} 
touched his feet, when suddenly M 
Nanak looked up. Then 
said ; “My heart yearns to se 
books’ that those w 
glories,” 


» Wrapt in contem- 
ng waves came and 
ardan& stopped ; Guru 
Mardana, folding his hands, 


e the Kaaba, for it is said in our 


ho visit the Kaaba rise to heavenly 


“I too wanted to go there,” 
will take such a long time go 


uirough subtler planes. Now both of you close your eyes, 
and think of me alone.’ 


Said Guru Nanak, “but it 
ing by the sea j we'will go 
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As they did’so, they found themselves out of their phy- - 
sical bodies near the radiant from of Guru Nanak; in a 
moment they saw their physical bodies melt away in space, 
while they found themselves wrapped in an egg-shaped lumi- 
nous cloud. They rose upwards and passed through a 
black, heavy and, depressing atmosphere, but the darkness 
began to recede gradually, till they reached a most beautiful 
region, where were exquisite colours etherialised and bright- 
ened to an indescribable extent, like rainbow hues in mother 
of pearl, while peals of ravishing music, sweet beyond all 
description, entered the heart and filled it with peace. Yet 
higher and higher they rose, till they reached the seventh 
heaven, where bright luminous Beings welcomed Nanak. 
From there they began to descend downwards again, till they 
passed the dark gloomy atmosphere and found themselves in 
the court-yard of a spacious mosque. Guru Nanak gazed 
for some time intently into space, and they saw their bodies 
rise up from space, ready dressed as they had left them; a 
cloud passed before their eyes, ‘and they found themselves in 
their physical bodies again ; as it was night, they laid them- 
selves down with other Hajis. kad 
It was some hours before sunrise when Nanak was 
roughly shaken by Mulana Jivan, who came to sweep the 
mosque. : 


“Who are you?” roared Mulana Jivan, “that you sleep 
with your feet towards the house of God?” 


“Turn my feet where the house of God is not,” said 
Guru Nanak. 


Mulana Jivan roughly took hold of NAnak’s feet, and 
turned him round; but he was surprised to find the Kaaba 
again towards his feet; he angrily turned him round and 


round, but to whichever direction he turned Nanak’s feet, he 
found the Kaaba before them. 


Thereupon Mulana Jivan prostrated himself before Guru 
Nanak, and begged forgiveness. 
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‘Soon the news spread over the whole city,. so that Gury 
NAanak:soon found himself surrounded by all the we 
Kazis of: Mecca, and the chief ‘Kazt began to question him. 


“Who are you?” asked the Kazi; “are you a Hindu « ot 
a Muhaimmadan ? ” aA 


= “IFI say that i am a Hindu, I will be giving you a wrong 
impression ; but I. am not a Muhammadan ; five elements 
compose this body, i in which the Unmanifest A 
fat. fa, Tell. me plainly 1 to what sect you 9 helong,” said the. Kant 
angrily, ) 

“Lam the humble believer i in One,” said Nanak. “ The 
Hindus deceive themselves, the Muhammadans dogmatise. I 
pray to\God to. save me from both. When a Hindu sits down 
for P aja he washes his feet, his hands,-and his- utensils, while 
passions, angers and desires run. wild in his mind. The Mu- 


hammadans loudly. proclaim that they alone are true believers 
and all-others infidels,” : 


“Yes,” said the Kazi i“ ‘The Hindus believe in many 
Gods’; ‘they. believe not in. one (God; they are infidels no 
doubt. ; they will be burnt in the. fire of hell. ay i 


x “You forget the very spirit of religion, Kazi? sahab,”. said 
Nanak 3. “learn to be humble; our’ feeble mind can have no 
idea of His divine glory. Ten; heart has long been a stone; 
pulverise it-and.make it earth, that it-may be . covered -with 
flowers : flowers stow not on stone. How can you think of 


pleasing the most merciful and all- -forgiving God. by shed 
ding the blood of His creatures?” 


fei ` 
tos : 


“It: is: Sanctioned jn. the holy Purén said the Kari; 
“only the swine is forbidden.” 


aes at You know rot the inner 
tures,” said Guru Nanak. 
makes it impure and renders 
to be said; how can the mi 
pure and fit for prayers >» 


meaning of your scrip- 
“Tf a stain of blodd on the cloth’ 
it unfit for use when prayers are 
inds of those who'drink blood be 
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. "You gay that even the killing of animals is a sin,” said 
the KAzi; “but it is said in our Holy Book, that those who 
Will kill the infidels shall go straight to heaven.” 


« Ah!” said Nanak ; “did not Muhammad say that there 
is only one God, who is the creator of all this uhiyerse and 
its credtures? Now note that when speaking of scripture, Haz- 
rat Muhatumad did not speak of a scripture, but of scriptures , 
not a prophet; but prophets. Any person who does tot believe 
in God’s scriptures and prophets Ís an unbeliever, but those 
who believe in any one of them with unshaken faith are true 
believers, You acctise Hindus of believing in many Gods, 
but you yourself believe in them, for Hindu Gods are spiri- 
tual Intelligences, which you call by the hame of Fateshtas, 
while Hindus call them Devas. ‘You belleve in a personal 
God, while Hindus go even further, arid recognise Him as 
beyond all thought, eternal, infinite and incognisable. All 
religions have been hewn from the rock of truth, which is for 
all times and.countries one and the same; therefore whatever 
the great Teachers have revealed must show an inward har; 
mony, and be essentially concordant, however varied may be 
the outer hues and forms which it has received from the civi- 
lisations and traditions of different ages and countries.” 

The Kazi bowed before Guru Nanak, and invited him 


to stay with him; Guru Nanak spent some days with the 
K4zi, and then started again for India. 


At last Guru Nanak returned.to his own village. Crowds 
of disciples gathered around him from all countries and 
places; he taught them the Divine Wisdom, the Theosophy, in 
which he sought the reconcilation of all contradictions. He 
said that the source from which all religions sprang was the 
Truth, which was before the world began, which is, and shall 
endure for ever, as the ultimate Idea or Cause of all we know or 
behold; he addressed equally Maulvi and Pandit, Darvish 
and Sannyasi; he told them that the Lord of Lords cannot 
be expressed by all the worlds together, and it was vain to 

S 
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disptite about Him, for He is not to be found by wrangling, 
but by seeking.. He enjoined upon them devotion of thought 
and excellenće: of conduct, as the first of virtues, which led 
to the narrow path of self-renunciation. 


The day came when Guru Nânak told his disciples that 
it was time for him to return to His- Beloved, and he quitted 
his body. There was dispute betweens the Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans over the corpse, for the Hindus wanted to 
cremate it, while the Muhammadans wanted to bury it. 
Swords were about to be drawn, when at the suggestion of an 
old man the disputants lifted the sheet under which the body 
of the divine Guru was supposed to be. 
roses lay there, They 
the sheet equall y, 


But only a heap of 
all knelt down in humility, and divided 


half of which the Hindus burnt, and the Mu- 
hammadans buried the other. half 


JOGENDRA SINGH. 


——:0: 


lt was: all: darkness, tHere was no earth, no sk 


y, no all per- 
vading law; 


day and night, ‘sun and moon were not; He was 
wrapped in silence. Earth and Brahmanda He produced. expand- 
ing from within without. Nine houses. He built, and in the 
tenth (He dwelt), the abode of the Uuthinkable and Limitless: 


The seven are full 6f pure waters, unpolluted: When the. mind 
of the Wise bathes i in those, he domes forth no more. 


ADIGRANTHA: SAHAB. Maru. Guru I. 


As’ thousands of sparks arise fror fir e, 
in five: » 4S clouds: of 
dust ; 


and then again merge 
dust rise in the air and then rest again in 
as thousands of bubbles rise jn rivers and melt into water 


y 
again ; in the same way from non-being come forth beings 
and merge in Him again. 


Ikan Usrrn. Guru X. 


» and in everything is the 


In every 


thing Brahm ig hidden 
flame, 


Doors of iron Ppem only by the, wisdomof-the Guru, and 


„Man sits in fearless coulemplation. 


Gtru V. 
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“ANALOGY AS AN ARGUMENT. 


It has been said by some of thelogicians that “argument- 
ation by analogy is no reasoning.” But still we see analogy 
playing an important part in the range of our arguments, 
This means that a great part of the arguments we use daily 
are entirely nothing, and that many of the things supposed 
by us to be proved are for the most part still “not proven,” 
We shall see how far the above mentioned decree is justifi-. 
able, and also how far we may use analogy unhesitatingly for: 
our purpose, that 1s of reasoning. 

The only argument that can be and. is brought ‘against’ 
analogy, in my opinion, is that in this way of argument we? 
commit the fallacy of Petitio Principii y and this is right, for 
in drawing out an analogy we really think that what we’ 
wished to prove was already proved, and that’thus there was a: 
perfect similarity between the precedents and the consequents 
of the two. We may take upanexample, and the’ best and 
the most important to my mind isan argument advanced by» 
a certain speaker to:prove that if the soul is‘endless, anant, it 
must be beginningless, anadi His argument was that as we 
cannot conceive a river with only.one bank, so. can we not con- 
ceive the soul with only ane end, z. e, “endlessness.” As there 
are two banks of a river, so.there must ‘he :two-ends of the soul 
(similar, of course), vzz., “endlessness” and “begtnningless- 


ness.” Now the whole argument in its expanded form is 
thus :— 


A. The soul resembles a river in having two banks or 
ends ( for this is the point:of analogy). 


B. In this way from the very nature of the things, as 


there cannot be only one bank taa river, so likewise there 
cannot be only one end to the soul. 


Į F 
Now if we look Closely into the analvsis. we shall see 


that the A part of it is f; wlacious, for we assume beforehand 
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what we have really to prove: namely, that the soul also must 
have two ends asa rive: has two banks; which is evidently 
“ begging the question.” 


Having thus set forth the fallacious aspect of such rea- 

soning, I now proceed to examine its justification. How far 
is it safe to use analogy as a means of argumentation? 
Wherein Hes the usefulness of such a fallacious sort of reason- 
ing? To this my direct answer is that as far as we have only 
to prove the possibility of a certain thing, which apparently 
may seem impossible or absurd, we may freely employ ana- 
logy, but beyond that we cannot. To show this by an illus- 
tration, let me take up the case of the Vedantins, who having 
proved that every atom was God, were in the necessity 
of proving that though by such a statement one would imagine 
that there was an infinite number of Gods, yet in reality the 
whole of the universe was one God, They were questioned : 
How can there be one God ‘only when the fact is that every 
particle is God? To prave the possibility of such a paradox, 
they taak the help of analogy, and said, that as.in.an ocean. 
every drop and every molecule of water was water, still the 
whole ocean was water, so though every atom was God, still. 
the whole universe was God, Here there is no fallacy ; far in. 
fact we did only show that our experience teaches us ta believe 
jn such a paradox; the human mind being slow to believe 
that of which it had had no experience. 


JAGADISH SAHAI, 


There is no such charity as the charitahle gift of Dharma; 
no such friendship as the friendship in Dharma; no guch distri: 


bution as the distribution af Dharma ; ga such kinship as kinship 
in Dharma. | 


Dharma consists in these things 
and servants, ohedience to father and 
and Bréhmanas, respect for the sancti 


kind treatment of slaves 
mother, ehapity to ascetics 
ty of life. | | 

—  Aspoxa, Edict XT. 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES: 
(Continued from page 90.) 


But I now come to the sets of men to whom astronomy 
is a necessity of life—navigators, and the men employed in 
national observatories, say, at Greenwich. 

The earth is so exceedingly steady in its daily spin on its 
axis that the poles always point to the same spot in the hea- 
vens, any slight irregularities caused by precession, mutation 
or aberration being allowed for in the Nautical Almanac. 


The heavenly bodies, then. are the unerring guides to sea- 
men, and by them, if provided with a good sextant, a good 
chronometer or two; a baok of tables, the Nautical Almanac, 
and .the needful knowledge, they are. able to traverse with 
certainty the broad oceans of this planet for weeks or months, 
and, without ever sighting land, or-getting information in any 
other way, can sail from port to port with certainty. 

~To the navigator, therefore; astronomy of a practical kind 
is an absolute necessity ; in fact no man can be a master 


of a ship without having passed an examination in nautical 
astronomy. / 


There is no doubt at all, then, of the use of astronomy to 
navigators in general. Every navigating officer of the Royak 
Navy must possess the same sort of knowledge, And ifa 
matter of necessity to these men, how much does the nation 
as a whole owe to the science! One has only to open a news- 
paper to find it written over and over again that the England: 
of to-day is dependent for its actual daily food upon supplies 


brought across the oceans. And as for England without a 
Royal Navy! words are unnecessary. ` 


But there is another smal] band of men, of high mathe- 
matical attainments, whose life's work is to observe the hea- 
venly bodies, to patiently wade through laborious calculations, 
and finally to furnish the Navigator with perhaps the most 
wonderful book published (not excepting even Bradshay 
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itself), the Nautical Almanac, in which the solar system is 
reduced to figures ; the positions of sun, moon, planets and 
necessary stars are recorded for almost any moment of time 
throughout the year, This is the vade mecum of the sailor, 
without which no one in these days would start for a long 
voyage. To the quiet workers at Greenwich Observatory and 
the office of the Nautical Almanac, both navigators and the 
whole of the nation are deeply indebted, and this is a fact, I 
think, not so well known as it should be. 


Thinking that the Society might-like to get a glimpse of 
the work done at Greenwich, I asked the Astronomer Royal 
if he would furnish me with particulars of twenty-four hours 
work done there. He, most courteously sent this sheet, on 
which the night’s work of September 26th is arranged in ta- 
bular form, It is called the daily report. 


Under the heading “Transit Circle” are the stars ob- 


served with that instrument, and the times at which the colli-’ 


mation, leyel error, and adjustment were obtained. The 
numbers iii, &c., are stars of different catalogues ; C standing 
for Carrington; B, D., Bonn Durmastering, &c, 


The measures of sunspots and the photographs taken are — 


reported in the box “ Photoheliograph.” Measures of photo- 
graphic plates of the International Map of the Heavens are 
in the top box labelled Astrographic Equatorial, as also the 
counting of the stars on the long exposure (40 m.) plates for 
the same area. The photographs of the new star in Perseus, 
and companion stars, are entered in the lower box in this 
column. The long exposure chart plates, and the short ones 


for the International Chart of the Heavens are in this same - 


column. The observations of 16 double stars with the great 
equatorial telescope are given, with the distance apart of the 
stars. It will be observed that they are all very close 
doubles; only three are as much as 1 sec. apart. The rest 
are only in tenths of a second. I mav say that the 3% teles- 
cope which I have at present would not divide a single one’ 


ee 
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of them. Under the heading Thompson Equatorial are given 
the spectroscopic observations for motion of stars in the line 
ef sight. But this chart is only a list of the actual observa- 
tions on a fairly busy night. No mention is made of the 
computing work necessary for their reduction, nor of the 
magnetic and meteorological work done at the observatory. 
Another very important part, the regulating of ships’ chrono- 
meters, is not mentioned either. It was for this purpose, I 
believe, that the observatory was first established, and it is at 
least as important as the Nautical Almanac itself; for al- 
though longitude can be obtained at sea by observing the 
distance of the moon from various stars, it can be done more 
quickly and easily, also with greater accuracy, by means of a 
well regulated chronometer. This kind of work is going on 
silently year by year, and an immense mass of information 
is obtained, which, though seemingly unimportant and even 
useless in detail, may possibly be arranged by future Sir John 
Herschels in such a way as to furnish mankind with a clearer 
idea of the construction of the universe than it at present 
possesses. 

There is one curious fact about the transit instrument 
that may be worth mentioning, As every one knows, the 
transit instrument is a telescope fixed on an axis and capable 
of rotating in the plane of the meridian, and in that plane on- 
ly. ‘It is the instrument used for keeping time. In the focus of 
the eyepiece are a number of perpendicular fine threads, and 
the stars, as they pass these threads, owing to the earth’s rota- 
tion, have their times of crossing accurately noted. Now the 
only material for these threads which gives satisfactory results 
is the thread spun’ by a spider, Other materials have been 
used, but the astronomer has always come back to the spider. | 
It is rematkable that so humble a creature, and one so gener- 
any disliked by man, should be found indispensable, in what 
= usually considered as the loftiest science to which man's 
intellect can aspire. C. H. Jouns, M. A. 


(To be Continued). 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


Dr. Swen Hedin, the Swedish Explorer, who recently 
arrived at Ladakh from Central Asia, has sent a telegram to 
King Oscat, announcing that he has made an exceedingly 
important journey through all Tibet, disgutsed as a pilgrim, 
with two followers. On approaching Lhassa they. were recog- 
nised and captured, but were well treated by order of the 
Dalai Lama. A second attempt was opposed by 500 Tibe- 
tan soldiers. Dr. Hedin’s collections were all lost, with 
almost the whole caravan, but his notes were saved, 

; aus 

It appears that oil has been very successfully used as fuel 
for steamers, It is found that 18 tons of oil gave off more heat 
than 28'tons of coal;and the economy of labour and of storage 
space was very considerable. The Shell Transport Co. intend 
to send to sea a fleet of 18 steamers burning oil as fuel, which 
oilcan be supplied by the same Company’s wells in Borneo, 
at the rate of 100,000. tons a day. Jn the United States, oil 
is largely superseding coal as fuel for locomotive engines, and 
in England many of the engines uséd by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company are fitted for using the oil, the advantage of 
which was found very great during the late high price of coal, 

Pa 

Mr. Marconi has succeeded in signalling from England 
to America by wireless telegraph. It is interesting to com- 
pare the rapid development, in Mr. Marconi’s hands, of wireless 
telegr aphy, with the progress of the ordinary telegraph. The 
ħrit Atlantic Cable was not laid until five and twenty years 
after the invention of the telegraph by Gauss and Weber, 
while Mr. Marconi, who began by being able to signal for 2 
or 3 miles without wires, has now, atter five years’ work, suc- 
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ceded in increasing this distance one thousand fold. 


* 
w 


Mr, Arthur Evans, of whom we spoke a few months ago, 1" 
connecti i sa n . ' 
ction with his discoveries in the excavation of the My- 
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cenaan Palace in Crete, has written a book on the Myce- 
nean Tree and Pillar Worship and its Mediterranean 
relations. | 
Pas 

We all know that certain plants absorb and live on in- 
sects, but it has only recently been discovered that there are 
some curious species of plants that actually devour animal 
food when given to them in small morsels. 

The leaves of these queer plants appear in doublets, like 
oyster valves. This double leaf is closed up from its base 
to within about three-quarters of its entire length. In the 
front part it is detached, the two pointed tops forming, as it 
were, a pair of lips, or a mouth, which the plant can open at 
will, 


Inside this mouth is a kind of a passage or throat, which 
extends into the body of the plant. This passage. has a 
number of hairy portions about it, and at the end of each hair 
is a sticky substance. 

When the plant opens its mouth, it is evident that the 
trap is then set for any insect entering it; the lips close 
upon it at once, forcing it towards the gummy substance of the 
throat. This substance has properties | similar to those con- 
tained i in the gastric juices of the human stomach, which help 
to decompose and digest the food. When so digested, the 
food resolves itself into a liquid, which is carried all over the 
plant to nourish and revive it. 


The most marvellous thing about this newly discovered 
Species is that it can digest such food as small morsels of beef, 
fish and egg, some of which, dropped into the opsgij leaf, 
were retained and apparently digested. 


> ie the same time anything of a starchy or fatty nature, 
1e leaf or plant i is not able to retain. It does not, therefore, 


clos 
e its lips upon it, and if such food be allowed to remain in 
the mouth the plant will decay 


A. C. LLOYD. 


. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND RELIGION. » 


At the Anniversary meeting of the C. H. C. Boarders’ 
Union Club, Babu R. D. Gour said, in the course of his 
paper. :— r , a , : 

Knowledge and religion are so inseparably connected 
together, that it is very difficult to describe one without the 
other. Even the person who has attained real knowledge, 
ataag, has his own duties, or Dharmas, to perform ; he can- 
not dispense with these, and for What else’can his duties be, 
but for the general good ?. W] 

there is no selfish motive... 


The influence of foreign education spread fast among the 
young Hindus. Indian Histories, written by Christians, 
always endeavoured to make the. world too young, and conse- 
quently the Vedas, which were described as pastoral poems, 
were said to have. been composed and compiled only a few 
hundred years before Christ. The Itihasas and Puranas were 
called myths and: Stories, and Tirtha, Tapas and Astrology 
etc., were regarded as mere superstitions. The inculcation of 
these ideas made such a deep impression on their minds, that 
they gave up half their religion altogether. . Pe 
The rise of a nation is always the result of its rise in 
tuality. Hence for the rise of the Indians it became very 
‘Necessary to give them religious education along with secular. 

Thus thought many well-wishers of India, and at length 
the admirable endeavours of our President and others result- 
ed in our beloved Alma Mater, bearing the self-explainiug 
motto, c Aarya ” which very literally translated int 
‘English becomes, “ knowledge shines by religion.” 

Religion is man’s duty towards God and His creatures. 
One has to know one’s duties well before their performance ; 
But it is absurd only to know the duties and not to perform 


them ; it js making no use of the knowledge which has been 
gained with go much difficulty, 

For man’s rise, 
are all necessary, 


were there is real knowledge 


Spiri 


A 


Physical, intellectual and spiritual progress 
the most important being spiritual progress. 
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The last cannot be effected without the first two—on the 
other hand they are useless without the last. There can be 
no greater folly than the erroneous idea that man should be 
intellectually perfect before he turns towards his spiritual 
development. Still into this very folly have fallen the majori- 
ty of our countrymen. A youth is often advised to put off 
spirituality to his old age, and it is held as a general truth 
that youth is totally for intellect, manhood for the world, and 
old age for religion. A young man intellectually advanced 
but having no regard for his duty towards God and His 
creatures, is really of little use to himself or his country. 

It is also to be remarked that religious instruction merely, 
is not so advantageous, as a little practice carried on with re- 
gularity. ) ears 

‘Those of you, my.brothers, who are strongly determined 
to be of. some service to our country, must never forget that 
high intellect without spiritual advancement is like the King- 
dom of Heaven in the hands of the Devil, and it is also hoped 
that you will practically show. how “ knowledge shines by 
piety.” 

Babu Vaidyanath Jha said : | 

Knowledge is the most necessary thing to be had in the 
world. A man who is not gifted with it is generally likened 
to an animal. Without it a man cannot take even a single use- 
ful step. He cannot bea successful man in Society. He ts 
always backward. It is only knowledge which secures per- 
fect happiness to a man. It teaches him what is to be done 
and what is to be avoided, what is conducive to his benefit 
and what is deleterious. The knowledge here referred to is not 
mere book knowledge ; the knowledge which a man is requir- 
ed to have. is the knowle lge which comes in the form of ex-, 
perience or duty. There is no real difference between 
knowledge, experience and duty. At one time it is in the 
form -of experience, at another in the form of Dharma. 
When once a man learns a right thing, he will not 
deviate from the right path, he will not fall into error, he will 
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hold a candle to others. That is not the right. knowledge 


which leads a man astray. Where there is the coe know- 


ledge there must be the two other phases of it... ‘One: 
who does not understand properly what -he does is a mere. 
bearer. He does not know how sweet are the molasses which, 
he is carrying on his back. He thinks that he is a great man; 
with superficial knowledge, with which he has overloaded his 
brain by reading books in schools and colleges without under: 
standing how to make the best use of them. But the man, who 
possesses knowledge with. its other two phases, shines out 
like the moon among the stars. His virtuous character 
throws light on his knowledge. The knowledge of a puffed- 
. up man, if compared with the true knowledge, will prove 
illusion, like the reflection of the sun in water. The reflection 
moves, trembles, and disappears if the base, in which it is, is 
removed or destroyed. But the real sun stands as firm as 
ever, The man of lower type will stumble and fałl down in 
his way, but the man who has understood all the three phases 
of knowledge will rise’ above mediocrity. Thus frat TAT 
arta, knowledge shines with its other phase 44; that is to 
say, mere knowledge of books cannot be called knowledge ; 
a jar cannot be called a jar if it is-formless clay. 
Babu Narginsha Rao said : 


I have translated into English the Samskrit text which iS 
our subject to-day, as “knowledge looks beautiful by virtue.” 


Knowledge is a clear and certain perception of that 
which exists. It consists in the illumination of the mind, and 
the making it acquainted with ideas of objects and their 


nature, with facts and truths. “ Dharma” which I have 
translated as “ virtue,” 


is moral and religious excellence. By 
¢ 
moral excellence” I 


; mean the conduct of men as social 
beings in relation to each other, and with reference to right 
and wrong. Religious excellence lies in an acknowledgment 
of our obligations to the Supreme Being, accompanied by 
reverence and love to Him, and a antee sense of duty 
and obedience to Him. In addition to a strict observance of 
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this moral and religious excellence, virtue includes a due re- 
gard for the dictates of conscience. 


Knowledge. as I have explained, is a simple apprehension 
of facts and relations, and it remains but a © rude unprofitable 
mass, ’ encumbering the possessor, so long as he cannot apply. 
it to the practical purposes ‘of life, and a vicious man will 
naturally employ his knowledz se in wicked ways. While. 
wisdom (which has been defined to be “the use of the best 
means for attaining the best ends,”). steps in, in the case 
of a man of virtue, and applies his knowledge to ‘the 
best and, of course, virtuous purposes of life. Thus knowledge, 
when it shows itself i in. all.the various virtuous ways, making. 
its owner a moral, religious, affable, and useful number of 
society, looks beautiful indeed. 


Now if we turn for a DOANE = examine the conduct 
of a vicious man we find him using his knowledge. in evil 
ways. An ignorant vicious man. is. Ot SO dreadful a creature, 
as a vicious man of knowledge. The perver ted nature of the 
latter is always-helped by his knowledge. Knowledge when 
seen helping his vices, has a horrid look. Therefore knowledge 
looks beautiful by virtue alone. And this is true whatever 
may be the amount of knowledge, and whatever may be the 
degree of virtue, 


Probably the belief that he or she is A reprobate, hopelessly 
subject to bad habits, as firmly rivets their chain, as the remark 
(or annoyed conscionsness) that one seems to bem a bad temper 
ones it dificult to feel otherwise for the next hour or mors 
This makes subbing almost eriminal, and to enconrage people 
nbout themselves, as mach ar sincerity allows, a dnty we owe to 


the pnblic. A. J. Penny. Introduction to the study of Jaeob 
Boehme’s Writings. 





i 


HOSPITALITY CELESTIALLY REWARDED. 


A Shiva Bhakta lived in time immemorial, showing a gentle- 
manly character, a charitable heart, pious devotion and regular 
habits. He led a married life and he was very rich—so rich 
that he did not dream, even, of the natural failureof wealth. 
He wasa Velala by birth and was exceedingly kind towards 


the poor, without distinction of caste, creed or colour. He 
showed great reverence to the real worshippers of Mahadeva, 


and considered them as MahAdeva Himself. He decided that 
his immense treasure should be utilised in feeding the poor 
and the bhaktas, which is above all other charities, and -he did 
accordingly during his life-time. There was no sort of mendi- 
cancy in’ that place, as the un paralleled Bhakta did not 
leave the poor to-go from door to door, but they were 
sought for by the Bhakta for the’ feeding. - Such were-his acts 
for a considerable time, and yet his wealth was not-exhausted. 
Now then, a question may be raised as to when, if he continu- 
ed his charity like this, his purse would become empty. With the 
view of Proving the Bhakta’s- real- generosity, : God- thought 
it proper. to give him unexpécted heavy losses. He then met 
poverty with as much pleasure as he enjoyed -his ‘riches, 
and was never discouraged. He continued to conduct the 
routine charity by selling his landed properties, etc. At last 


came the trying season for him. He was to live in a sky- 


roofed house, fasting for one, two, and three days together, 


with his poor wife and innocent baby. -Ordinary men would 
have cursed the Creator for the sufferings of the family. -But 
not so this lover of God. Harvest had set in. Mahadeva start- 
ed from Mount Kailasa in disguise, as an old Shiva bhakta, 
and tapped at the door of the worshipper at midnight when 


was raining, The helpless Bhakta, who was wet himself 
within the house, opened the doo 
pitied Him, 


Instantly he removed the water which remained 


r, received the old guest and 
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on the disguised celestial body with the only cloth which he 
had preserved. The disguised guest was much pleased, 
but experienced great hunger. The generous hearted Bhakta, 
who could bear three days’ hunger for himself would 
not suffer his guest to starve. What could he do? He had 
no means. He consulted his wife, who suggested that if he 
brought the greens planted in the ground some time before, she 
would cook with her best ability and soothe the hunger of the 
guest. The Bhakta went with a basket to the garden, and 
brought the greens without delay. Then they had no fuel. 
Again they were in a dilemma. Soon it struck them that they 
could use the bamboos of the broken roof. The meal was 
ready. They went with real faith to wake the old guest for 
dinner. Suddenly rose the heavenly flame which means 
Salvation. The guest could not be seen. Then was heard 
a voice from the sky, where stood Mahadeva on the sacred 
bull, with the inseparate Devi, and the Bhakta with his family 
rose to Kailasa. 


A HINDU. 





= 
Don’t blame any body. | 
Your enjoyment is according to your action. 
- One’s own action turns into bondage, 
Coming and going in blind Maya. 
Apr GraNTHA Sanas. Guru V. 


God's substance is Humility. JACOB Borume, Treatise on 
Election. vii. 152. 


Understanding in that condition ts “ truth-bearing”’. 

In that condition, the understanding of a person whose mind 
has been composed (in Samadhi) is known as trnth-bearing. It 
corresponds to the objects, hears truth alone, and there is not a 
iaceo of erroneons knowledge in jt: this is the meaning. Similar- 
ly it is said :— By the three-fold method of testimony, inference, 
and devotion to the practice of contemplation, perfecting the un- 


derstanding, he attains to supreme Yoga.” Påâtañjala Sitra with 
Bhdshya, 1. 48. 
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Q.—Is the Caste System essential ? 'TINNEVELLY Stupents. | 


A.—The fact recognised by the caste system is universal ; this 


fact is, that there are four great stages in the road of evolution, 
and every Jivatma must pass through each of these. The caste 
system is/a local and temporary. arrangement of society in accord- 
ance with the natural order. If, at any time, the outer system 
and the natural fact are in accord, the caste system works ‘well. 
When they disaccord, trouble. results, , 

> Q.—Are intermarriage and interdining among the various castes 
desirable? 'TINNEVELLY STUDENTS. | | 
_ . A.—They are forbidden by the Shastras, and when the castes 
were pure and real, the restrictions worked for the general good 


and happiness. Now that the castes do not fulfil their Dharmas, 
the restrictions are of little real use. 


Q.—Is Astrology true? 'TINNEVELLY STUDENTS. 8 ` 
_. _ There is a true science. of Astrology, and here and there a 
real Astrologer may be found. But, for the most part, modern 
astrological prophecies of events are unreliable, Even modern 


astrology, however, is often fairly accurate in the- delineation of 
character. ela s 


Q.—Eave Mantras any effect on diseases ? TINNEVELLY STUDENTS. 


“A.—Yes; if the mantra be appropriate and be correctly pro- 
nounced. In disease, irregular: vibrations are present in the 
body; the mantra, properly recited, reduces. these.to regularity. 


Similar effects may be produced by magnetic passes; the reason is 
the same'in both cases. ` 


Q.—Is there’ any use in performing our Sandhydvandanam, with- 
oul knowing tts correct meaning ? ` O. M, S. S. 

A.—There is use in the devotional frame of mind in which it 
tion of tl the magnetic conditions produced by. the recita- 
Eo 18 mantras, and in the obedience which prompts the per- 

Tmance. But every one who performs Sandhya ought to be 
taught its meaning. , 


‘C_—Wh 


at is the in a Lees 
‘which food is meaning of pouring water round the leaf on 


placed? O.M.S.:S. 
A.—Once more; the magnetic effect produced. Injurious 
foe is repelled by the magnetism of the water. Most of 
~ a2 Customs are connected with the protection of the actor 
ous magnetism. | 


(Your questi s uasan ; $ 
tet would uier A 3 and 7 are unimportant. Q. 4 on the Gaya- 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A new translation of four of the principal Upanishats is in 
process of publication; whicli has especially been prepared for the 
usé of students. ‘he Ishopantishat has already come from the 
Indian Press, Allahabad, and it is expected that the MKenopanishat 
will also liave béén issued by the time this notice appears in print. 
The other two Upanishats—the Katha and Mixdukya, will shortly 
follow, and these will be accompanied by the publication of a 
paper called Thé Path of Yoga, which deals practically with many 
of tlie various systems of Yoga from the standpoint of the Upa- 
nishats and the Yoga-Vusishtha. 


The arrangement adopted in the translation of the Ishopan- 
ishat, the eighteen shlokas of which and the commentaries thereon 
occupy 53 pages, is as follows: the first twenty-one pages deal 
with the interpretation of the Upanishat from the standpoint of 
three different schools of commentator, Advaita ( Shankara), 
Visishthadvaita (Ra&amanuja), and Dvaita (Madhva). Then 
follows the Upanishat itself, especially arranged for students, for 
each verse is taken separately, the’ Samskrit text is given with 
quotations in Samskrit from various commentaries, and then 
follows a complete glossary, vocabulary; to the verse; each word 
is taken separate] y, transliterated into English letters, and vari- 
ous meanings given to it according to the commentators; the 
most important meaning is put in italics to catch the eye of the 
student, the other meanings being put in ordinary type, with the 
initial of the school of commentary to which it belongs affixed to 
it. Short notes or explanations are also included in this glossary. 
The translation of the verse into English follows this separate 
vocabulary and where needed to expand the terseness of the ori- 
ginal, words are inserted; but these are placed in italics as they 
do not occur in the Samskrit text: this enables a very literal 
translation to be made. In this way these eighteen verses fill 
thirty-two pages, and an index to the first few words of each 
shloka of the Upanishat follows. At the end of the book is a 
complete vocabulary, giving every Samskrit word which occurs 
in the Upanishat with its reference and meaning. 


These translations have been brought out by Babu Sris 
ieee cere B. A., Munsif of Anaad, who hae bee assisted 
Chiles. by M. A. C. Thirlwall, M.D., late of the Central Hindu 
Publigh; ay can be obtained from the Manager, Theosophical 
annas “Th 0., Benares City ; the price of the Ishopanishat is four 

e whole work ig dedicated to Mrs, Annie Besant, and 
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Gelle zal slation profits of publication go to the Central Hindu 
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HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. 
‘Report or rue C. H. Cotueae. } 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir and Jammu hag been pleas: 
ed to raise his monthly grant to the College from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 550. Another friend has raised his subscription from Rs. 300 
to 400 per annum. ‘The following are the fresh additions to the 
monthly subscription list.— 


A friend ee Si Rese “25 per month 
Harilal Nandlal Desai Esq ; Petlad ji E Ors Sy 

Pt. Shiva Shanker of Bara-Banki 33 L100 ,, 
Capt. Wahab of Hyderabad 100 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


Mr. U. C. Mazumdar of Calcutta sends Rs. 10 per month for 
the support of poor boys. 


A friend has created a small endowment of Rs. 80 for an av- 
nual prize to be called the Nathubhai Kriparam prize, out of the 


proceeds of which a copy of Mrs. Besant’s book called Death and 
dljter is to be a prize, annually. | 


Mr. Krishnaji Ram Chandra has promised to send Rs. 25 
per year to award a medal to be called the “Chandrabai Bala- 
plasi Medal.” . 

Our readers are perhaps not aware that when the Arya 
Béla Bodhini was converted—into Lhe Central Hindu College 
Magazine, our President, Mrs. Besan t, undertook to edit and 
manage, on the very Senerous condition that all the losses, so long 
as there were any in the beginning, would be borne by her; and 
that the profits, as soon as there began to be any, would go to the 
College. There have been profits in the very first year, a por- 
tion of which has been get apart for the further improvement of 
the Magazine, in the way of illustrations etec., and the rest, Rs. 
400, will go towards sizarships in the Boarding House. 


Very few large items of donations have been received in the 
month. The ouly item of three fieures is Rs, 300 on account of 
the benefit night mentioned last month. An account of the Uni- 
versity Education Commission which visited the College on 3rd 


April. and of the results of the Entrance Examination, is given 
elsewhere, 


MAYAVARAM. 


A lecture on idolatry was delivered on Sunday, the 2nd 
March, by Sethupathi the Raja of Ramnad, in the Central Hall 
of the Municipal High School, Many students some Vaidikw 
aSpa and the teachers of the High School ‘were preseut.. 
See nt pte town also honoured the occasion. Mr., Srini- 

i wy, editor of the Brahma Vidyd, took the chair, and the 
aja gave a splendid lecture much Appreciated by the andience. 


A Hinpu S1tupENT. 
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AN APPEAL. 


A free library entitled “The Dharma-Vardhini Pustakalaya”’ 
kas been established by the Tirhat Hindu Boys’ Association in 
the Bhumihar Brahmanu College with the object of supplying its, 
members with the religious books, pamphlets and journals free 
for their perusal. There are now more than 150 books in the 
library presented by many gentlemen, for which our best thanks 
are due to them, | 

As the members of the Association are taking much interest 
in it, it is necessary to form a good library for the free use of 
the members. : . 

Therefore, we, on behalf of the Association as well as the lib- 
rary, earnestly beg to appeal to all well-wishers of India, youths and 
authors and publishers, to help us in this good cause by sending 
us religions books, -pamphlets, journals, periodicals, etc. All 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, second-hand and new, pertaining to 
religion, morality, etc. etc., will be thankfully received. 


Ramashish Singh, President. 
Purushottam Prasad Sinha, Secretary. 
The T. H. B. Assocrarron. BuausrHar B. COLLEGE, 
; MUZAFFURPUR. 
To Corrrsronpents.—B, N. S, S. Your essay on Bhakti 
Yoga is too confused for printing, The references given are in- 
accurate, and the essay puts into the mouth of Shri Krishna a 
number of statements not made by Him. | 
_ A MANGALOREAN AND oTHeRs.—Papers intended for publica- 
tion should be written on one side of the paper only and in ink, 
When handwriting is bad, they should be type-written, unless 
trouble be taken to write clearly. Questions should not be mixed 
up with an essay, and should be short. A Mangalorean’s essay 
will appear. $. 
The Editor, before leaving for England, bas written “ Our 
Letter Box” for 6 months, so that our contributors will find the 
answers to their questions, so long delayed by her illness. 


MISS EDGER’S LECTURES. 
Delivered during the Convention of 1897. 


i THFOSOPHY APPLIED: Supsecrg:—], To Religion. 2. To the 
ome. 3. ‘Jo Society. 4, To the State. Price One Rupee. 





:0:——— 
INDIANT our Lecrurrs. Price As. LL. 
THE THROSOPHIST. 

“a Magazine of Oriental Philosophy. Literature, Art and Oc- 
= tism, conducted by Col. Olcott. “Vol. XXI is now running The 
ee is from October to September. Annual snbserip- 

S ws. ©. dn America, 5 dollars, and in all other countries, 


a]. Orders may he id r © d bai . 
rs may be addressed í -iness Manaver, / hkeosophist 
Office, Adyar, Madras. sed to the Busines ger, 4 heosup 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE, BENARES. 
ABSTRACT CASH ACCOUNT FOR JANUARY, 1902. 


CAPITAL 
RECEIPTS, 
Rs. AS. R 
Balance of last month. 4,113 15 11 
Donations :— 
General. 1,696 14 0 
Building 


Fund e 505 0 0 2,201 14 0 


Total Rs. 6,315 13 11 


ACCOUNT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Rs. as R 
Building 
Accounts :— 
College .., 102 4 3 
Boarding— 
House ... 125 5 QO 
Miscellaneous. 1 11° 9 
Apparatus.. 6111 0 
Books and 
Magazines. 3 6 0 
Boarding H. | 
furniture. 3 8 6 
297 14 6 


Balance ee GOLT 15 5 


Total Rs. 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 


Balanoe of last month. 4,398 8 -8 | Deposit Acct, 206 13 
. Salaries 1,251 11 
Postage and 


R. S. Path- 
shala  ... 300 00 
Fees .. 216 8 0 
Game Fees.. 15 9 0 
Boarding H. 


Account ,., 390 14 0 
Subs- 


criptions... 845 0 0 
ngese 265 10080 1,837 15 0 


Total Rs. 4936 7 9 


es 





N. B.—Investment in 


G. P. Notes :—General Rg. 97,249 


Prize funds, s 7,851 
Total Rs. 1,05,100 


Telegram ... 9 14 
Miscellaneous. 55 
Stable Acot. 27 
Game Expen- 

ses saz 19 
Rook-binding. 15 1 
Prizes ry A tf aa | 
Advance:— 
other advances.'20 00 
Imprest ... 0 00 
Boarding H. 
Account .,.376 14 9 


6 
O 
6 
8 0 
93 
70 
20 
50 


Stationery and 
printing ...18 63 
Balance abe 


Total: Riis x 


DETAIL or BALANCES. 


With the Bank of Bengal 
In the College Treasure Chest 


Benangs - 
February, 1902. } 


6,815 18 U 


2,219 15 9 
2,016 71i 


——— 


4,236 7 8 


Se 





6361 1 7 
1,673 5 9 


Total Rs. ... 8034 7 4 


Buacavan Das. M. A. 
Hon, Secretary. 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE, BENARES. 
ABSTRACT CASH ACCOUNT FOR FEBRUAKY, 1902. 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Rs. As. P. Rs. as. Pu 


Balance of last month. 6,017 15 5 | Building 

Donations :— Accounts :— 

General. 737 14 0 College 

Boarding Building... 106 13 3 

Hause Fd. 20 0 0 Boarding H. 

Prize En- Building... 318 8 ł 

dowment. 30 0 0 787 14 O | Miscellaneous. 
Building ... 4 150 


Furniture :— 
i College Ftr. 100 00 
Boarding H. 
Furniture. 20 00 
Books and 
Magazines. 11130 562 ł 4 
Balance ... 6,243 12 1 


Total Rs. 6,805 13 5 Total Rs. 6805 13 5 


_ _—_—— a es 


RECEIPTS. 





INCOME ACCOUNT. 
Balance of last month. 2,016 7 11 | Salaries 1,347 80 


See Game Expen- 40 23 
criptions.. 2,627 0 0 sithionety | 


Fees asa 14400 
Game Fees. 1100 
Advance :— 

Imprest .., 000 


and Printing. 313 4 0 
Stable Acct. 55 9 0 
Chemicals ... 7 12:0 
Miscellaneous. 86 2 9 
Postage and 


Other Ad- Telegram... 15 10 2 
vances sse 20 00 Boarding H. rece 
B ing | Account ... 3 2 
A ees Prizes «BT 00 22352 2 


House Acct. 305 1 6 


Prizes... 17706 3.984 2 9 Balance ... 3,065 7 9 
Total Rs. 5,300 9 11 - Total Rs. 5,300 9 11 
N. B.—Investment in 

G. P. Notes :—General Rs. 97,249 

Prize fund. ,, 7,881 

Total Rs. 1,045,130 

ee 

; DETAIL o 
With the Bank of Bengal, com Banier e T7444 14 Q 
In the College Treasure Chest ee $ = 1864 5 10 


ee 


Total Rs. ... 9,309 3 10 


Buagavan Das, M. A, 


BENARES : } 
Hon. Secretary. 


Marah, 1902. 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE, BENARES., 
ABSTRACT CASH ACCOUNT FOR MARCH, 1902, 


; 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 
RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
RS: dA. PIA Rs, A, P, 
last th. 943 12 1 | Furniture :— 
ae ce oak Pi B. H. Furniture. 2100 
General Pum 80 College furnitures R 12 0 
Prize Fund ..:1,200 0 0 ee ast. 2 06 
Miscell s., 695 12 3 2,706 14 2 Pulling Account:— H 
EU S = | College “Building 194 158 
B. H. Building: 858 13 3 
Books and Ma- 
gazines. 121 11 01,188 14 5 
Balauce . 176 14111 








__— 


Total’ Rs. .8950 10 4 Total Rs. ... 8,950 10 4 


INCoME ACCOUNT. 
Balance of last month. 3,065 79]Postage and 
0 


Subscription ... 2,763 Telegram o 280 
Boarding house Game expenses 2200 
t Account .. 347 00 B. H. Account. 33273 
Fees see ISL 6:0 Salaries seme) 200) LA. 
Ga me fees ... 11110 Prizes 3 134 4 6 
R. S. Pathshala. 150 00 Stable Account. 20150,7 
C.H.C, Magazine, 403 63 Book-binding... 41 60 
Sale of Text Books. 32 0 0 Miscellaneous... 56 78- 
S. H. H, School... 600 00 Chemicals 5 20 
Advance :— {Stationery and 
Iinpresi . 0 00 Printing as. 16 26 
Other Advances, 2 004,500 73]S8.H. H.School. 200 00 
————| R. S. Pathshala: .18 150... 
Suspense Acct. 6 00 
Advance :— 
Imprest ite u 
Other Advances. 12 402 16410 2 


Balance .. 5.401 410 





' F 0 
Total Rs. .., 7,565 15 0 rene en 7,505 16 
N: y p Investment i in - 
otes :—General Rs. 97,249 
Prize Fund e 9,081 
Total Rs. 1,06,330 
DETAIL OF BALANCES 
With the Bank of B ae 
: č engal, Benares .., 9462 12 3 
In the College Lre; asure Chest ies sa mn 3700 aie 
T 
BENARES : Total Rs. ... 13,163 09 
Sag Buacayan Das, M. 4s 
April, 1902. ; 


Hon, Secretary” 
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Health Insurer or Dr. G, P. Bhargava’s Sulomani Salt, 
Price per Phial Re. 1 and per Bottle Rs. 5. 
(One Bottle contains about 7 Phials of Sulemani Salt.) 


This Sulemani Salt improves appetite and digests food, 
thoronghly; therefore it is harmless and a sure medicine for 
general debility, loss of appetite aud weakuess of brair and sight, 
This Sulemani Salt car increase pure blood in kuman body 
equal to its weight. Weigh yourself before and after using 
1 Bottle of this Health Insurer and you will become 2 Ibs. heavier. 
This Sulemani Salt cures Indigestion, Cholera, Dysentery- 
Chronic cases of Colic and Diarrhoea, Acidity, Heart burn, Cons 
stipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Gout and all kinds of complainti 
arising from the bad working of the stomach. This Suleman 
Salt is the only precaution against epidemic diseases if used 
daily after meals. Try once and Health Insurer will serve you as 
a family doctor. Full particulars and directions etc. with phial. 


Many testimonials received; only a few, for want of space, 
are noted below. 


$. Pandit Ranra Shankar Misra M. A. C. S, Collector of Fa- 
tehpur writes:—Your Sulemani Salt is a very good preparation 
for Iudigestion. 


2. Rai Bahadur P. Lakshmi Shankar Misra M. A. Fellow of 
the Calcutta and Allahabad Universities, Inspector of Schools 
Benares and Gorakhpur writes :—Sulemani Salt by G. P. Bhar- 
gava if taken with food assists digestion and appears to be a very 
useful medicine, “4 


3. B. Basdeo Lal, M. A. Vakil, Advocate, Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court Oudh, Lucknow writes:—Your Sulemani Salt has 
done me much good. It gives immediate relief in cases of Colic 


and disorder of the stomach and I think no household should be 
without it. 
4. J. S. Misra Esq. Barrister-at-law, Lucknow, writes :—I 
ae tried many an appetizer but G. P. Bhargava’s Sulemani Salt 
eats hollow any that L have had the occasion to try in this eoun- 
try or in Europe. 
Ple S B. Mebudeo: Singh, B. A., L.D.B. from Mirzepur writes :— 
| eoep sond one bottle of G. Ee Bhargava’s Sulemani Salt, I used 
one plual of it and found ita very good preparation for constipation, 
we ae hie Lal, L. M. S. Benares on 2nd Mareh 1902 
E a: G. P. Bharvava’s Sulemani Salt is an excellent 
aratron 1618S appebising and wand ae i atti. 
AE Pl g and good wll round for diseases of the 


Can be } ‘ays , i 
e had fram --—Nan Nihal Singh Bhargava, Manager, 


Karkhana Mufid Am, Gai Ghat, Benares City, 
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Will be‘sent V. P. P. to first order received. Apply to 
the Manager, C. H. C. Magazine, Central Hindu C ollege; 
Benares. 
ʻo: 
VISISHTADWAITA CATECHISM. I MITATION OF SHRÎ KRISHNA; 

THE THREE PATHS. THEOSOPHY APPLIED. 
The Lot, Price Rs. 2. 3. 











0e 

ADDRESSES ON THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 
Price Re: iet. 

A LECTURE ON THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 
Price Re. 1; 2. 

0: 
FOUR GREAT RELIGIONS. 
BY ANNIE BESANT. 
Price An, 12. 

:O: w 
THE PARMENIDES OF PLATO.: 
Price An, I1. 

A Os | 
THE SELF AND ITS SHEATHS. THE ÂTMAN; 
DISCOURSES ON THE BHAGAVAD GITA. 
The Lot, Price Re. 1. 5. 





























+g A fn 
SHRIMAD BHAGAVATA. 
Vol. I. 1 tog. Vol. II. 10 to 12; 
Price Rs T3: 
:0: 
NARADA SUTRA, 
* Price Rs. 2 
:0: 
RAJA YOGA. 
BY VIBEKANAND. 
Price Rs, 2. 10, 


ae 














s. 2° 
BUDDHISM. 
By Davins. 
Price Rs, 1. 8. 
s0): 
POSTAGE AND V. P, P, FEE EXTRA. 


Printed hy Preamen if On., 
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THE SANATANA DHARMA CATECHISM. 
Issued by the Board of Trustees. 
CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE, BENARES. 
Intended for use in families and in lower schools, giving the ele- 
mentary. principles of Hinduism. 
Price An. 1. Postage An. 4d. 100 copies Rs. ð. 
500 copies Rs. 21. -1,000 copies Rs. 32. 
Sent by V. P. P. Postage or railway charges and V. P. feo extra. 


The Catechism is published in English; Hindi and Urda 
translations are in the Press. Marathi, Gujerati, Bengali, Cana- 
rese, Tamil and Telugu translations will follow. 


— <1 m" ! 
e . 


GUPTA’S INDIAN BALSAM. 
The spediest rnd most successfull cure for synus and ulcer. Cures also all other kinds of bolls, 
carbuncle, wounds, hurts, itches and ring-wormsa, Price 1 oz. pot 6 Ans. 2 oz. pot 10 Aus. 
To be had of B. D. GUvLA, BULA NALA, BENARES CITY. 





:0: 
THE STUDENT’S MONTHLY. 


A monthly Educational Journal for students throughout the 
English-speaking world, 





Highly spoken of by eminent Headmasters of High Schools 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 


—:9:—— 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


( Including Postage ) 
j ONE RUPEE PER ANNUM. 
It is the best mediam for Advertisements. Rates on application. 





:0:— 
Apply to:—The M anager, 
STUDENT’S MONTHLY, 
Coral Merchants Street, 
Murmatret, MADRAS. 
——:0:— 
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New Books ready for sale by the Theosophical 
| . Publishing Society, Benares City. 
af STORY OF THE GREAT WAR,—being some 


Lessons from the Mahabharata. (lectures deli- 
vered at the Central Hindu College, Benares, 


= by Annie Besant.)— Rs, A. P. 
English Edition, Cloth... = | 22 10° 8 
Indian 5 wo agpi ‘iis i tok te D 

n á Board.. ze 1 t 05 
a 4 for T 1 0 0 


SHRI RAM ACHANDRA, The Ideal King, Lec- 
tures given at the Central Hindu College, 





Benares, by Annie Sas Board 5. 1.6 8 

For Shudents . TOQ ee 
THOUGHT POWER, ITS CONTROL & CUL. | 

TURE,—by Annie Besant, GIO 40 af 2 © à 
ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY, —by Annie Besant, ; 

Cloth T: A NE o > 
LIFE AND LIFE AFTER DEATH, —by ree N 

Besant = 0 3 0 = 
1901 CONVENTION LECTURES —eieated as =. 

Adyar, Madras, by Annie Besant on Islam, Jain- = 


ism, Sikkism, and Theosophy, (in the Pr ess.) .. 
NATURE'S MYSTERIES,—by A. P, Sinnett, Cloth 110 Q 
GOSPEL AND THE GOSPELS,—by G. R. S. Mead 


(in the Press. ) 


j } 
P. bo, t Nay fees 
EATS: oe 3 


Postage Extra,—All the whew works can be = ¥. P: F. 
ArrLY To :—THE MAN: AGER, 


STUDY OF BHAGAVAD PURANA,-—by Purnendu E 
Narayana Sinha, M. Av, Board- 2 $O 4 

_ STRAY THOUGHTS ON BHAGAVAD GITA, — ] 
y by a Dreamer; Board _... $ we E 
n» Popit me RS Te O Le Q : 
MONRING THOUGHTS. | 

Adopted by a Student from the Writings of : 

ANNIE BESANT. | 

Leather cm Ea od ka 1 0 See 
Paper o 7 Ome 

| 

| 

l 

i 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


BENARES CITY. 
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A JOURNAL For Vmpu Boys. 
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Per line 


All advertisements must be prepaid. 


usnally sent to stay at another place only for a short time, he should 
arrange with the Post-Mastex-of the former place to re-direct bis 


If a subscriber leave the place to which the Magazine | 
| 
copy to the latter Station. ) 


_. If he change his place of residence or work, ho should | 
intimate the same to this office and the address will once for | 
all be changed, 


| Subscribers are hereby informed that at the expiry of their 
subscriptions colored notice intimating a expiry of the period will 
be enclosed in the Magazine for the last two months. 


Sabseriptions cannot be acknowledged, unless a directed post» 
card is enclosed. | 


i 


No subscription will be accepted for less than a year. 


Literary matter should be addressed to Mrs. Annie Besant, 


Benares City, who is, for the present, conducting the Magazine. 


Letters, all business communications, and M. O. should be 
addressed only tothe Manager, C. H, Q Magazine, Central Hindu 
Coll ALPE B $ ; 
College, Benares, and r aBa 
a Sm Vares, and not to other officials of the College. 
subs order to give facility in finding their names 
Sepibers are requested to five their Register Num 


i | ee he On the Wrapper) in all communications 
rwise letters cannot be attended to 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST, 


The Amritsar Temperance Society has issued a; circular 
to Colleges and Schools, pressing on them the urgent neces- 
sity of inducing the Education Departments to prescribe 
Text-Books which should explain the injuries inflicted on the 
human body by intoxicating liquors. Certainly moral ins- 
truction should include total abstinence, and where physio- 
logy is taught the harm done to the body by intoxicants 
should be included. The need for such teaching seems to 
be more imperative in some parts of the Panjab than in the 
rest of India, where indulgence in alcoholic liquors is chiefly 
confined to a minority of the small number of England- 
returned people, some Râjâs, and to the illiterate masses, 
unreached by Colleges and schools, To help these, verna- 
cular lectures are required, 


as 
A correspondent, H. D. Khanna, writes us that a wasp’s 
nest, with some six young ones, having been destroyed, the 
mother-wasp continued hovering for two days and nights over 
the place where the nest had been, causing much remorse to 
the destroyer, People scarcely expect to find maternal 


ai ion on a wasp, and it is well that we should recognise 
our kinship with all that lives and loves. 


% 
$ % 


The last census shows the numerical distribution of the 


! 
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religions in India to be: 
Hindus including 
Sikhs os. 2,195,268 
Jains os. 1,334,148 ... 210,604,693 


Buddhists soos erar mtypqey =e 9,576,450 

Parsis. ... sh agile. 04.190 
Musalmans ae n.e 62,458,061 
Christians ee Mik ek a E 2,923,241 
Bon Jews Host aeoe OTL Mellen Soren L22 9t 
Sa “Other religions - ES TO ea 8,500,000 

uty yl Me : 


~~ 


... The Buddhist population above noted is mostly confined 
to-the province of Burma and represents a different race from 


the Indian.. The main-reason why there is now so little touch © 


between Hinduism and Buddhism is that the latter, although 
directly arising out of the former, has. passed. on to othe 
races: with whom Indians do-not intermarry. Such ts not the 
case. with the Stkhs and.the Jains. The Sikhs, indeed, have 
been recently recognised by the Punjab Chief Court as Hindus. 
And it often happens that. members of the ‘same ‘caste, who 
intermarry freély, yet profess different sub-faiths, Jainism, 


- 


Vaishnavism, Sikhism, &c. : 
| bë 

In the minds of most people, Hinduism is almost 
sively associated with the land, of India.. Yet,.in its earlie! 
days, it Seems to have. travelled aad wide as some of the 
Jater religions have done and are doing. . The religion of [slam 
taking its: rise-in Arabia travelled north into Europ an 
Persia and Turkestan and east into India and. partially inte 
China ; and the opening up of the: African- continent, shot? 
that it pushed its way all along the northern and easter 
en a that great land and even penetrated far into th? 
“BEMIS. being eminently swted:to-reclaim the savage” 


exclu- 


aces 
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of the dark continent from their ferocious ways. ‘The base, 
of the religion however is now the country wherein it arose 
and the lands immediately adjacent, : 


$. 
es 


_ Christianity also, taking its rise in Palestine, has made the 
tour of the world, and, while its base remains Europe, has esta- 
blished great homes and vast possessions in all parts of the 
world. And so long as the character of the races with which 
it has become specially connected retains more uprightness 
and public spirit than crooked ways and selfishness, its homes 
and possessions will increase and multiply. g 


* 
* 


= Hinduism also-had many such homes and possessions in 


the olden days, as traveller’s. researches bring to light every, 


day. -But loss of character in the race; loss of the- spirit. of 
unity; brought with it loss of these possessions till, today, the 
ancient religion is confined to the limits of India, .a- narrow 
portion of the ancient heritage of the ‘race, which, as the 
Puranic tradition will have it, was nothing less than the seven 
Dvipas: or continénts, into. which the whole of the earth: was 
divided.. | Et” eet} ones : ; DY tad 


“yk i J 


Travellers have found in Cambodia, on the southern 
border of Siam, the site and the ruins of an old Hindu capital 
of pre-Buddhistic times. Two French travellers, MM. Mouhot 
and Delaporte have spoken with enthusiasm about these ruins 
of Angkor. The former-says:~«where can you find words to 
Praise a work which has not, perhaps, its equal upon the 
ane ARE globe, and which can hardly have had a rival, 
Ea > ape of Solomon?” The acter says “these 
Ea a remain ae the loveliest expressions of human 
the Deere mote Portion of Asia between the Indus and 

ustory of ancient Hinduism were a noble 
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object of résearch for -the whole’ lifetime of many Hindu 
scholars, and if invéstigated successfully would help greatly to 
revive amongst the Hindu races that self-respect which is 
such a vital element in the character of a nation. 
rar 

‘The: Caa Dharma Catechism just Ead i the C-H 
College defines ‘right’ and ‘ wrong’ thus: “Tshvara guides his 
worlds along the road that is best for them ; all that helps the 
worlds to go along that road is ‘right’; all that hinders them is 
wrong.” It may beintresting to compare how the late Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes of South Africa, who earnestly worked all his life, 
in the ways that appeared to him best, for the extension of the 
British Empire, and has made very large bequests for the help- 
ing on of education, arrived at the same conclusion from entirely 


different premises. His views may be summaried thus: “Of } 


the future life, I don’t know. But the probability is that 
there are intelligences in the universe as much my superior in 
intellect as I am superior tothe dog. There is at least an 
even chance that there is a God ; and if so, then the most 
important thing in the world for. me is to find out what He 
wants me to do and then go and do it.” He found out 
that God wished him to promote the unity and extend the 
influence of the English- -speaking race, 


pen Oem 


ed pease 


ee 
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THE WAYS OE THE RAJAPUTRAS, 
| ivi 


Hamir, the son of Ursi, the eldest-born of the twelve 
brothers who, save the Rana Ajeysi, died for Mewar, dwelt in 
his mother’s paternal home till after the sack of Chittor. His 
mother was nobly born, belonging to a branch of the Chohan 
family* but poor, and working in the fields. One day as 
Ursi hunted the wild boar, the animal rushed into a field of 
maize and lay hidden amid its tall strong stalks. A maiden, 
seeing them at fault, offered to find their quarry, and pulling 
Out a twelve foot stalk of maize she sharpened it to keen 
point, and, climbing the watcher’s platform, saw where the 
stalk of maize was parted, pierced the boar with her maize 
lance, and dragged it to Ursi’s feet, | 


“Fit bride for a warrior is the maiden,” muttered the 
prince as she went; then turned to his comrades, who were 
preparing the wild boar for the morning meal. As they eat, 
a ball of clay, hurled Strongly, struck the Prince’s horse and 
broke its leg; and, looking up, he saw the maiden on the 
platform, guarding the maize from the wild animals, and ’t was 
her ball, speeding amiss, that struck the steed. Soft words of 
courteous regret she came and spoke, and then returned to 
watch, “Courteous as she js strong,” was the comment of 
the Prince. 

At eventide, Prince Ursi, returning homewards met 
Once more the stately maiden, on her head a jar of milk, 
leading with each hand a young buffalo. To overturn the 
milk, a young chief, Over-froliésome, tode swiftly up and 
stretched out mischievous arm to catch the jar; but swifter 
than his snatch the rapid turn of the maid’s wrist, which flung 
a buffalo against the horses legs and brought both horse and 


—. 


Ta Da í 

: Descendants of a Being, named Chohan, from Chaturanga, born 
rom tho sacred fire, who were the priuces of Ajmere, and one of whom 

Was Prith ‘iraja, the last Hindu Emperor of India. 


2 
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rider crashing down. 


Merrily laughed Prince Ursi and the chieftains as their 
comrade thus was foiled; and on the morrow, finding that 
the maiden’s birth was noble, he sent for the girl’s’ father, to 
ask his daughter’s hand in marriage. The father, seating 
himself, as equal, by the Prince, at first refused, but later, on 
his wife’s urging, consented to yield his. house’s pride, and 
Ursi and- the mighty maiden wedded, and of these was 
Hamir born. : 


Twelve summers passed, and Hamir played amid the mai- 
ze, and learned the use of arms, and mastery of plunging war- 
horse, and grew bold and strong, fearless as the young lion 
and keen-eyed as the hawk. Then Rana Ajeysi called him 
to Kailwarra, seated high on the ArAvali mountains that belt- 
ed in Mewar on the west, for the Rânâ, when occassion 
offered, was battling with the hosts of Delhi, and was haras- 
sed also by fierce mountain chiefs, one of whom, Manja 
Balaitcha, had ‘wounded him by lance-thrust in the head. 
Two sons had he, Sujunsi and Ajimsi, but these, though four- 
teen and fifteen years of age, were not yet fitted‘to play their 
part in war. Hense Ajeysi, remembering his father’s 
words,* bade Hamir come, and the lad came, obedient, and 
touched his uncle’s feet. Strong and imperial then he 


Stood, in the glory of his youth, and craved to know his 
uncle’s will, 


l The Rana told his tale, and pointed to the wound upon 
his head. The boy’s eyes blazed. 


“ Mine is the quarrel, dear my lord,” he said. “O bro- 
Buds of my father, send me forth. Hither return I not alone. 
Either [ leave my body with the Balaitcha, or bring you here 
his head.” 

A few days pass ; then H 
saddle-bow swings 
feet, soft Speaking: 


amir comes again, and at his 
AA ERES | $ è A , 
Mûnja’s head. He lays it at the Ranas 
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“Behold the head of him who dared pierce yours.” 


“Thine is the gaddi, son of a hero-father,” the Râna says, 
and dipping his finger in the blood slow-dripping from the 
Balaitcha’s head, he marks with it the tika of sovereignty on 


Hamir’s brow. 


Ajeysi passed, and Rana Hamir ruled. Following the 
custom of his House, which bade each Rana mark his crown- 
ing with a conquest, he invaded the Balaitcha country on the 
day of his installing, and captured their chief fortress and 
thenceforth he fought and fought, until the foe could nowhere 


rest, save within the walls of fortressed towns. Much as he 


loved his land he laid her waste, that she might not feed the 
conqueror, and he bade all loyal subjects in the plains to 
leave their houses and dwell among the hills, else would they 
be treated as the eriemy. | 


Meanwhile at Chittor dwelt Rao Maldeo, a prince of the 
Chohan race, who was, alas !, serving the Pathan Emperor ; 
and he sent embassy to Rânå Hamir, offering him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. 

“A plot, a snare,” the counsellors cried. “Reject the offer, 
gracious prince; he would draw you within Chittor but 
to hold.” 


“Natheless, my feet shall at least tread the rocky steps 
my ancestors have mounted,” said the Rana. “For peril, I 
am RAjaputra. One day we leave our home, streaming with 
blood; the next we re-enter it, with crown re-worn. I go to 
my father’s home.” Be 

Only five hundred horsemen might go with him,’ and 
when he reached Chittor no nuptial emblem graced her gates; 
yet as he efitered his ancestral hall, his royal port drew from 
Maldeo and his suite a lowly greeting. The bride was 
brought, but no Stately ceremony joined husband and wife in 
one; “the knot of their garments tied, their hands united,” 
they were left to their rooms, And here he learned from his 
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bride’s lips that she was a widow, though thus left while she 
was still too young to remember her bridegroom’s face. Full 
grieved was Hamir at the first, but steadfast noble wife the 
Rani proved. For when her infant son was a year old, she 
made excuse to take him on a visit to Chittor when her father 
was away; and there she gained over the troops left as gar- 
rison, and when all was ready sent her warrior word. 


Sternly he fought his way and gained the town; in his 
ancestral hall the oath of allegiance was given; and when 
Maldeo, on his return, came within sight of the city, he saw 
the crimson banners of Mewar, with its golden sun, blazing 
over the tower of Chittor. 


Fierce battle raged again, as the Emperor Mahmood 
came to regain his lost conquest, for Hamir met him in the 
field, Scattering his troops and taking him prisoner. Aj- 
mere and other broad lands” paid his ransom, and Hamir 
ruled over an ever-growing State, 


“T have but taken back my own,” he said; “the rock 
moistened by the blood of my fathers, the gift of the Deity 
L adore.” And so well taken was it, and well held, that in his 
reign of four-and-sixty years he built a powerful Hamir State, 
that for two centuries endured unshaken while States rose 
and fell beyond her borders, and across her guarded limits ne 
conquering foe might pass. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
——:0:—_——_ , 
Two LITTLE FORTUNE HUNTERS. 


Two little boys sat outside a home, in the bush of faf 
Australia, absorbed in an interesting conversation, After we 


have a look at the Place, we will listen to what they até 
Saying, 


Just a solitary hut, typical of the settler who has failed to 
Sa more than a bare living. Inthe southern part of Queens- 
aud it was—and May be, still is—pbut only the longtailed 
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oppossums make merry in and out of the wide cracks; and 
the broken doors and windows. All around stood the 
tall, white, ring-barked trees. so.ghostly when the moon shone 
full, holding out their bare limbs as though mournfully asking 
why their little beauty has been ruthlessly shorn from them. 
All the grass is burnt and dry, and above is a deep blue sky 
without a single little cloud of hope. Far, far away the 
mountains were faintly outlined. No cry of bird, nor joyous 
chirp of insect. Hot, dry, tired, every thing but the two- 
earnest lads drowsed in the noonday heat. Even the usually 
alert sheep-dog lay unheeding near them. 


Now to hear the boys talk: “Look here Jack,” said 
Charlie, the elder of the two, thin and keen of face; nearly 
handsome now in his enthusiastic confidence in the plan he 
was proposing; “you needn’t be afraid. I’ve got it all fixed 
up in my head. Why, I heard Dad say last night that any 
man could easily make a fortune there if only he could stand 
the heat. He said that no one knew about this gold mine 
but him, and another man, who’s died. It isn’t far either ; 
I've got a map here in my pocket.” And he spread out, on 
the ground, a dirty map torn from some railway guide. 


Look,” he went on rapidly, “here we are, and just up 
there a little way is—is,—C—h—a—r—t—e—r—s, Charters, 
Towers ; it’s just near there. Now we can quite well walk 
there ; we can sometimes work onthe way, and get enough 
money to buy cans and things—’cause Dad’s got none you 
know. Then we can send Dad the very first lot of gold we 
get, and then he can fit all the place up and get the water 
from the creek to come through a trench, and—and mother 
cancome back ‘fromi Heaven ; Dad thought she might if the 
Place were nice and comfy, and we asked hard enough. Oh 
my! wont we all be happy! Now will you come with me, 
l E eee thoughtful deliberate see looked very much as 
rS al to go. But he couldn’t let Charlie have all the 

and go alone. One point only he must be sure about, 
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“We can take Collie With us?” 

“Oh yes, of course.” 

“Then I'll go,” was the prompt decision. 

“We must start tomorrow at sunset ” 
see Dad will be going to town for tomorrow afternoon for 
rations; that takes him two days. We will leave a letter for 
him, telling him not to bother, we'll be back very soon and 
bring him a fortune. He's sO sad, we n 
and this is the best of all the thing 
Now, Jack, first you get ready 
little in a swag, and no books 
things,” he added Severely, 


Said Charlie ; “you 


ust do something, 
S I’ve thought about, 
» yOu are only to take very 
‘cause you've to carry your own 


“Come on,” ‘cried Jack eagerly, “here’s Dad and he'll tell 
us stories, all about those funny men that lived in Greece a 


long long time ago. Just don’t I wish we could go and find 
some golden fleece on ¢ 


he backs of our sheep, and not have 
to walk in the heat.” 


And a great sigh heaved up saddening 
all the eager face. With Dad they spent a merry time. He 
knew so much, and told them all about the great school at 
Oxford ; and the boat races, and the football, till they danced 
with glee, and the night was half Spent. Then he tucked them 
in bed, whispering a fervent prayer that God would keep them 
Safe. And he sat long pondering over the ruin that lay heavi- 
ly upon him despite his brave untiring efforts, and knew that 


something must be done to keep the beloved ones with enough 
to nourish and clothe them. 


To-morrow dawned just as clear and pitilessly dry as 
“ver; and before the evening shadows deepened two little 
lads came out of the hut, and after carefully closing the door 


Set out manfully northwards, with the puzzled Collie follow- 
ing, 


awoke at daylight, Carefully Washing their faces 


us aut Seo, Me ee T i 
TOLLO NNO 
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with a few drops of their precious water ; then knelt together 
to ask God to bless Dad, and to let them find the gold and 
make him happy. 

Then on again, on and on, with faces set northwards. 
That was all they knew because Charlfe had taken the little 
compass, the use of which Dad-had explained and Charters 
Towers was in the north, and only a little way on the map. 

They had eaten their scant supply of food the night 
before ; and they thought to come tpon some hut or home- 
stead where they could ask for more. But they saw none, nor 
even water. So hungry, so thirsty they became—and the 
reality began to wear a cruel aspect totally opposite the fais 
plans that Charlie had made “in his head.” 

He looked at his. map again. 

“T thought we would get there in about two days ; don’t 
you think were near it somewhere, Jack.” 

But Jack lay sobbing with hunger and thirst, and Collie 
placed an understanding paw sympathetically upon his 
shoulder, and whined a comfort. 

Poor Charlie, he had hoped so much, his brave heart 
sank at the thought of tomorrow, if they came to no place 
where they could get meat and drink. 

“Jack, please don’t cry, I’m so sorry we’re hungry. Let's 
say prayers, and ask God: to show us the way to a house.” 

Two forlorn hungry lads knelt sadly together and begged 
tl > . . 

yat Sod would help them, and Collie looked as if he too 
were sending up a prayer, so solemn he was. 
i> uty as the sun sank they slept from sheer ‘exhaustion, 
aint and fatigued, 


Wor i r N 
rse still next day ; Charlie found that the compass had 


been lost. A ; 
; Oh what would they do! “Goon we must,’ said 
Charlie tremulously, 


Too tired a 
t last, they sit beneath the trees ina pine 


Ses 
= = 
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scrub, nearly 'mad from thirst and hunger, and the climax 
scrib, 


came for Jack when he discovered that Collie had deserted 
them. 


Tears poured down his cheeks, as he tried feebly to call 
the dog; then he fainted, and the agonised Charlie, getling no 


nd? ‘oss him 
response to his shakes ant calls, fell prone across 
fainting too, S 


Meanwhile dad had got the rations, and just before i 
the town a telegram came saying that his father i 

forgiven him at last for his mistaken Son a A the messag 

was: “Come, you are forgiven ; bring the boys. 

Stic reached home w 

meet him at the rails, 

What’s this? 


fallen them. He S 
deal table, 


left 


histling gladly. No boys run to 


. j be- 
He ran in quickly, fearing harm aa 
. LN ʻO 
aw the note at once, pinned to the ı 


“To make me a fortune! © my boys, my boys, God 
grant that I find you safe and sound.” 

Then he sat for 
set to work to look for 
barking breathlessly. 
back with a whining 
faithful companion oft] 


him, . well assured th 
to them, 


a few moments to plan how he i 
them, when Collie came wget 
and going to the door stood jo ie 
call. “Knowing that Collie ec... 
1e boys, he got up instantly to rar 
at the dog would lead him straigl 


- “Lead me 
His one poor tired horse jogged on again. “L 


i ` E ree eect va ced 
Straight to them, Collie”, he Called out; Collie’s tail wagg 
anxious answer. 


For some hours they 
S Collie rushed, 
clump of Pine trees. 

ran after him, Sel 
fear in his y 
SO still, 


Went on, till at last with a tewsbhar 
with all his remaining energy, ee 
Flinging himself from the saddle, Dac 
arlie! Charlie | Jack!”, he shouted, a ee 
» 4S he saw two limp little forms lying thet 


. s m 
k them ; called them; tried o lift the 


bark 


Oice 
Fle shoo 
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erect; but they hung lifeless in his arms. - He-took, the water 
flask from his belt and, forced some’ into. their mouths, but 
to no avail. He dashed:the water’ recklessly. into their faces 
and called aloud to the Father to save them to him. 


But the fearful strain had been too much for the little 
bodies. The agony. of thirst had snapped asunder the threads 
of life. The brave old hearts had broken. | 

Dad flung himself beside them in. despairing grief; - and 
lay till long after. the sun had. gone down. 
_. No instrument was near him to dig them a grave, so after 
much thought he gathered the dry sticks, and piled. them 
about. the tender bodies.and. dear pale.faces ; then sat. there 
mournfully till the fire. died out. | | Sty 
-  Bitterly cast down he: went back to the hut. A few 
days later he crossed .the wide seas alone, looking ever back to 
where his brave boys had perished for love of him. | 

¿© His father asked for the boys, and Dad choked many a 
«time as he tried to tell of what they had done... : merit: 
that his pride had sent 
erty that-had crush- 
th-dealing torments 
as they. went 


The old man fiercely regretted 
chis loved’ son.so far from him, intothe pov 
‘ed his fair young wife, and brought the dea 
of hunger and thirst upon his two precious Sons, 
‘courageously forth to find a fortune. | 
? J, M. DAVIES. © 


THE FESTIVALS OF INDIA. 
y 4 “The atticle in the February number of the Magazine 
headed “The Festivals -of India” contains some differences 
‘of history, as‘known in-this part of the country (Panjab). 

1. The Dipdvali holidays do not here occur in the 
‘middle. of -Kartika,. but: on the ‘last. 2 days of the previous 
‘month, Ashvin, and the first-2 days of Kartika: roe 
3 
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2. The birthday of Hanuman, known here as  Måruti 
ot Pranadeva, is not the first r4th day of K4rtika, but the 15th 
(called Prnimâ) day of Chaitra, z. e. about the April of the 
Christian year. Hanumân has here no part to play in these 
holidays, which are named as under:— 


Ashvina Vadya 14th; ... Naraka Chaturdashi. 


$ 3oth ... Lakshmî Pûjå. 
'Kårtika Sudya Ist... Bali Pratipada or Gokridan. 
i 2nd ... -Yama Dvitiya or Bhan Bhija. 


BRE THE history of these holidays, as here told, is as 
under :— 


There lived a demon called Bhaumasura, alias Narak- 
asura, who, becoming invincible by blessings from Brahma 
‘conquered all the kings on the earth, and carried off their 
wives, sisters, daughters, etc., by force, and kept them for his 
harem in a fort made of night-soil, where he himself lived. 
He carried his conquests to Devaloka, NAagaloka and also to 


other parts of the worlds, and troubled every one alike on 
earth and in heaven. 


Being placed in such a dilemma, the Devas had none to 
go to but the Lord, so they all approached Him and pray ed 
fer salvation. The Lord promised relief, and told them that 
as a sign of the death of the demon, he would light a lamp 
in the shell of the Demon’s forehead, and lift it up in the sky. 
Being thus comforted, the Devas returned to their abodes. 


Now Ashvina is the last month of the Monsoon, and the 
nights of the last days are densely dark. The Lord chose 
the 14th (last but one) day, and by his MayA, created a herd 
of swine who at once devoured all the night soil; and so the 


f i 
ort was destroyed. The demon being. thus dislodged, was 
Sncountered and 


slain by th or a Hes 
fore the dawn, y the Hord.: All this was done 


ac a Seeing the light held up by the Lord, came 
, ed before Him, and took away all-the women : cap- 
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tives. Amongst these there were 16,100 virgin princesses, all: 
of whom, on relief, being enamoured by the sight of the Lord 
Shri Krishna, at once married Him, 


All the people being chus made happy, they lighted 
lamps and made all sorts of festivities, and thus: the holidays 
have come down to posterity. : | 

The above history also explains the “ Akasha Dipa” and 
the Lord Shri Krishna’s having 16,108 wives. ‘The other 8 
wives were each won’ by the Lord, separately and that history 
is found in the Bhégavata, 


WAMAN PAROSHR AM. 


[ Varieties of customs and legends of this kind are ver 
welcome. ED; ] 





:0:— 
MAYA. 
| EH 

Let us look at Mâyå from another point of view. Shan- 
karâchârya teaches that in every MARCIR HIT Sk pressed’ in 
the form “this man” or “that lotus,” the“ this” and the “that” 
point to the reality underlying the notion, while “ man” and 
x lotus” connote the unreal (because transitory) phenomenal 
aspects of the real substratum ( the “ this-ness ” and the “that 
ness” —gzatt and a7 ) underlying each of them: Whatever 
is permanent or does not change (aa tartrate) is in this sense 
real, whatever changes is unreal (alevat gigaa A aqaa ). 
The mirage seems to be real enough so long as we are ignorant 
of the physical laws on which the false appearance of water 
where there is really none depends. But experience brings 
With it knowledge which shows us our. mistake, and we say: 
This which appeared to be water is: no water. Thus the - 
Consciousness ( af) of water has changed. And we say: 
This is a salty steppe only. Thus the qualifying attributes 
of the “this.” have changed—being “water” in the first ins- 
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tance and “a salty steppe” afterwards. But the “this” is- 


constant and unchanging. That mi@neqaara points to the’ 
reality. It connotes mere existence. si aah 

If we turn to the critical philosophy -we find the same 
ancient teaching coming to us, in another language from the 
German philosopher, Kant. He teaches that for beings cons-. 
tituted as we are, time, space &c. are the fundamental condi- 


tions of thinking. We cannot separate the idea of time from. 


anything of which we can think, nor even of space in which 
we make that thing to exist. Time, space &e. are like 
coloured glasses which are permanently attached to our eyes, 
. and which we cannot remove so long a» we are human. Thus, 
all things we see take the colouring from ourselves ; and if 


they are to be seen at all they can be seen only through ‘that 


colour, as surrounded by and: existing in it. There is the 
searg (false superimposition) &fthe colour and—may we not 
say ?—refraction by our lenses of the images of the external 
objects we see; although, in reality, those objects in them- 
Selves are beyond and outside either of them. Thus, the 
“things in themselyes ” are not known to us. All we know is 


the aspect they assume towards us. In our ignorance and—. 


perhaps—conceit, we imagine the phenomenon to be the 


reality in itself, and try to persecute others if the phenomenal 


aspect assumed by the same thing to them is a little different 
from what it is to us. | 


SAKHARAM G. PANDIT. _ 





:0:———— 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 
(Continued from page 135) 
The motion of the « pole” of the heavens; or the point 
of prolongation of the earth’s ‘axis. among the stars, is a 


ie of Interest to mathematicians and geologists, though 
of small importance to the world in general. 


The earth’ has three principal movements 
1 te A y . s x 2. a 
A-daily rotation round-its axis, which‘ catises: the 





x 
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rising and setting of the various celestial bodies, and the’ 
effects of night and day- : , sh 
© 2 The annual revolution round the sun, along a plane 
inclined to that of the equator at an angle of about 23 deg. 
27min. This annual revolution causes the change of climate 
from summer to winter, the difference in the mid- day altitude. 
of. the sun, and the length of time it remains above, the hori- 
zon. Also it explains why when it is summer in the northern 


hemisphere, it is winter in the southern, and vice versa. 


These two movements have been repeated SO often, have 
been so fully observed, and so completely explain recorded A 
facts, that they are universally accepted as truths. l 

The third.movement assigned to the earth by astronomi- 
cal treatises iS one that occupies many thousands of years to 
complete ; hence, during even the last 2,000 years only about 
one-fifteenth part ofa complete movement has been accom- 
plished. This third movement has been described by Herschel 
and other astronomers in such terms as these :—“ The earth’s 

axis has a conical movement, which causes it to trace a circle 
in the heavens round the pole of the ecliptic, always 23 deg. 
28 min. from that centre, ina direction from E. to W., and 
with such a velocity that its annual angle is 501. min., so that. 
the whole circle would be described in 25,868 years.” 


Now the angular measurement between these two poles, 
the pole of the heavens and the pole of the ecliptic, is neçessa- 
rily identical with that between their two equators (so to 
Speak), viz., between the equinoctial and the ecliptic, or the 
angular measurement between the tropics and the equator. 
This angle-is termed the obliquity of the ecliptic. Now it has 
been proved beyond doubt that the obliquity of the ecliptic 
does not remain a fixed quantity:.of 23 deg. 28 min. as stated 
by Herschel. | 


: Most evidently then the curve described - by: the Role. 
annot’ be a circle of which the’ radius is an are of 23deg. 
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28 min.; and if the curve is a circle, the pole of the ecliptic 


cannot be the centre. Major-General Drayson, R. A. for, 


some years Professor of Mathematics at the Militery College 
at Sandhurst, has been investigating this curve for the last 
thirty years and more. He has come to the following con- 
clusions on the subject: That itis an arc of a circle, but that 
its centre is a point 6 deg. distant from the pole of the ecliptic, 
and that the radius of this circle is an arc of 29 deg. 25 min. 


47sec. 

He is a man to whom solutions of spherical nalts are 
as familiar as the multiplication table is to most of us. His 
investigation is a purely mathematical one; there is no theo- 


rising about it. He does not even claim yet that his assump- 
tions are absolutely correct, but that they are very close 


approximations to the truth. 


Assuming his data as true, and applying them to the 


practical work of determining the actual R. A. declinations 
of the fixed stars, it is found that if the position of a star is 
once established for any particular year, its past or future 
position can be worked out in a very short time to within a 


fraction of a second of what is recorded as the true position: 


of the star in the Nautical Almanac. 


This is a reprint from the “ Proceedings,” Royal Artillery 
Institution, No. II. Vol. xxiii in which Lieut-Colonel Crook- 
enden, R. A., has worked out the positions of several stars 


from General Drayson’s constants. The work is given in full, 
and the results-are accurate.’ Colonel Crookenden believes 11 


the truth of General Drayson’s-constants, and so do J, for I 


have worked out a number of similar problems with ‘likes 


result. Should General Drayson’s work’ eventually come to 
be regarded as sound, it: would revolutionise the present 


method of determining the places of stars for almanacs gene- 


rally. But it is interesting still further in the light it throws 
upon the past (and future) geological history of the earth. 


Geologists are, I believe, unanimous that at a recent geological 


TIN, os A 
a a a a Y 


period the whole of the north of Europe was covered with 
glaciers (England included), and that this glacial epoch 
continued for a considerable time. Upon geological dates 
there are doubtless many different opinions, and I have not 
sufficient knowledge to have an opinion myself; but I believe 
the most recent estimates are_ to the effect that the ice age 
terminated 7,000 or 8,000 years ago, and may have lasted 
some 20,000 years. If General Drayson’s contention be true, 
it gives a simple and intelligible reason for this climatic l 
change. 





C. H. Jouns, M. A. 
(To be Concluded.) 





0: 
EACH 1N HIS OWN NAME., 


A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell; 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cavemen dwell; 
Then a sense of Jaw and beauty, 

And a face turned from the sod— 
Some call it Evolution 

And others call it God. 


a eg 





A haze on the fay horizon, 

The infinite tender sky ; 

The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; - 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden rod— 
Some of us call if Autumn, ' 
And others call it God. 
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Like the tide on-a crescent sea-beach, - 
When the moon is new and thin, | 
Into our hearts high yearnings 

Come welling and surging in— 

Come from the mystic ocean 

Whose rim no foot has trod— 

Some of us call it Longing, 

_ And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And jesus on the rood ; 

The million who, humble and nameless, 
The straight hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it God. 


> 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


The principal difficulty M. Dumont has had to contend 
with in his aeronautic expeditons-has been the pitching of his 
balloon, which sometimes brought it as far as 45° on each side 
of the Vertical. 3 ah PEE 


Instead of being discouraged, he carefully takes advantage 
of every so called “ failure ”'to note useful lessons on all sorts 
of details, and it is this sort of patient hard work which will 
doubtless achieve the final success of the “ Air-ships ” of the 
future, ‘= 

| ye 

Mr. E. W. Haxper of Calcutta is to recieve the Silver 
Medal of the Zoological Society, in acknowledgement of his 
numerous gifts of rare Indian birds to the Society’s collection. 

+4 

With Mr. Marconi’s last apparatus, a speed is attainable 
of 20 words per minute. Of course for short distances much 
higher cable speeds are possible, but in Transatlantic work 
the speed of signalling under the best conditions is only 
about 40 words per minute, so that wireless telegraphy can 
become a serious competiton. Distance has no effect upon 
etheric waves and the Objections of want of secresy have 
pee r cessfully met by Mr. Marconi’s late inventions for 
tuning the Instruments, Post Office monopoly prevents 
eae > the British Isles, but it is successfully and 
vent eee, eing used IN Connection with seventy ships and 

and stations, 2 


* 
eH 
ian emul Observatory has been erected and 
lege, Cal y tne Bengal Government, at the Presidency Col- 
perah ier re About five years ago, the Maharaja of Tip- 
ye ted fo this College a 4% inch telescope by Sir 
and upon the representations of the disting- 
cientist Dr. J. C. Bose, the Government 


he observatory, and provide for the adequate 
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instruction of Hindu youths in practical astronomy. A 7 
inch equatorial: telescope is now the principal instrument 
used, with an electrically controlled driving cluck, and with 
electric lights. The equipment will allow a= considerable 
number of students to become familiar with the elements of 
practical astronomy, . 


ee 

S. Peter’s cathedral at Rome is as accurately oriented to 
the equinoxes—or built so as to face East at the ‘Equinoxes—as 
was Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem, or many another at Ephe- 
sus, Athens and other places, from Egypt to Palenque in Mex- 
ico. What does this association of worship and of temples 
with the East in such far distant countries mean, but a pri- 
mitive unity of religious teachings, and. of both agricultural 
and astronomical knowledge, since disregarded and lost after 
the disappearance of the first inspired prophets and Teachers. 


sd 
* o % 


The French geologists, Messieurs Capitan and Brevil, 


have published descriptions, well-illustrated, of, the cave 
drawings on the walls of the cave of Combarelles, in Dordogre, 
France, of various animals belonging to the close of the Paleoli- 
thic period. More than 100 figures are engraved, evidently 
from life, on the vertical walls of the cave, for a distance of 
IOO metres on each side of the passage. The figures are most- 
ly dèeply graven in the rock, and represent Reindeer, An- 
telopes, Mammoth, and 40 horse-like creatures of two distinct 
types—one with a convex nose and a stiff mane, the other with 
TS long and flowing and tail similar to that of our own 
norses, Many of these animals show a halter, or a cord 
ets e EN and one or two have coverings thrown over the 

niy a preliminary page has been published by the 


F 
a savants, but further particulars will be eagerly await- 
ay the archæologists of all nations, 


AGC LOND: 
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7 : OUR LETTER BOX, — | 
Q.—What proofs can be given of the eaistence of God? S. 

A,—An answer to & question of such deep import can hardly 
be given in @ o Letter-Box,” All the proofs that can be given 
amount to a high degree of probability rather than to a certainty: 
Complete proof lies only in the realisation of the Divine Solf 
in us, our true Self, that recognises the Divine Self without us 
by identity of nature. As a man grows purer, wiser, more loving, 
he begins to know God, and no more needs proof of His existence 
than he needs proofs of the light by which he sees. 

Q.—Should God be worshipped in any particular language ? Ñ. 

-A.—For general worship, the lifting of the heart to God, 
any language is equally good. When mantras are used, however, 
these must not be translated, for their force is lost by altering 
the sounds. : | 

Q.—Do Fairies, Devils, and Ghosts exist ? S. 

A.—“ Fairies” are Nature-spirits, Devatás who look. after 
plants, minerals and animals. “Devils ™ are Asuras, beings of 
the rank of Devas, but working against evolution instead of for 
it. ‘ Ghosts” are Pretas, human beings who have put off their 
physical bodies, and are living in the world next to this, before 
going on to Svarga. 


Q.—Is there anything like heaven or hell ? S. 

A.—That depends on what you mean by the words. If by 
“heaven” is meant a temporary state of happiness after death. 
long or short according to a man’s deserts, then it exists. If 
by “hell” is similarly meant a temporary state of unhappiness 
aftar death, long or short according to ® man’s deserts, then it 
exists. Butif by these words are meant everlasting states of 
happiness and misery, then they do not exist, 

. Q—How can a good God visit the apparently guiltless and young 
with death? A. 


A.—God does not “visit” people with anything. There are 
certain laws of harmony which lead to general happiness; when 
People selfishly go against these Jaws they bruise themselves, and 
then complain that God “visita ” them with troubles. Suppose 
a fathor says to his child: ‘ My son, if you eat so many sweets 
you will be ill”. The boy persists in oyer-cating and gets & 
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stomach-ache. Isit the father who gives the stomachi-ache, or 
the boy’s own greediness? ‘When people have greedily eaten 
too mauy sweets in one life, often taking other people’s shares as 
well as their own, they suffer in another life. No one suffers 
anything that he has not earned. “Asa man sows, so he reaps,” 
Q.—Sometvmes in the Shdstras the Jiva is said to be free, some 
times to be bound. If he be the latter, it would seem to be cruel that 
he should suffer the consequences of actions that he cannot help, 
R. D. G. (I have condensed a long statement, Eb. ) 
A.—-Students would find more satisfactory answers to these 
constautly recurring questions, if they would try to grasp a few 
simple principles and apply them to solve details, instead of 
taking up soparate details without any idea of underlying prin- 
ciples. ‘The Jiva is a “portion of Myself, a living being”: that 
is the first thing to grasp. Next: this Jiva, on the åtmic plane 
is free and omniscient, but he wills to live also on other planes, 
to see, hear, taste, etc. on denser planes of being; the exercise of 
powers gives pleasure, and he wills to experience this, Thirdly: 
when ho thus plunges into denser matter, his powers cannot as- 
sert themselves, and he is as a seed, a germ, of divine life, enve- 
loped in avidya; he becomes’ bonnd from outside, Fourthly : 
slowly, he learns to shape the matter, so that he can express him- 
self through it, and his efforts at first are mere blind pushings 
and gropings. Many of these pushings are in directions that 
bring him pleasure, many in the directions that bring him pain. 
Fifthly: he desires pleasure : he thinks how to obtain it; he acts 
according to his thought. Thus he makes fetters for his future ; 
for he musy go to the place where his desires can he gratified ; ho 
must work in the mental body his thoughts have formed ; he 
must be surrounded by the circumstances his acts have created; 
thus he becomes bound from within. Sixthly: but, amid all 
these outward and inwards bindings, he himself remains the free 
Divinity ; he can will; the carrying out of the will is hampered 
eee ponds Which he has voluntarily assumed for the 
a periencing the phenomena of the denser planes, and by 
a in his straggles with the denser matter he 
Think all this out, and you will begin to under- 


the inner bonds that 
has forged, 
Bland, 


= 
(This answer m 


ay also help R, S, D.) 
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HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. 
Iteport of the C. H. College. 

Mrs. Besant left for England on the 18th of April 1902, and 
is expected to return about the end of September or the beginning 
of October next. | 

The College has closed for the Summer vacation and the 
Boarders have gone home. Additions are being made to the 
Boarding House buildings, especially to the kitchen-wing. The 
Ranavira Sanskrit Pathshala closes for a month from the 1st of 
June, and reopens together with the School classes of the English 
Department on the lst of July, the College classes opening on the 
15th. Stiidents from other towns desirous of joining should send 
in their applications, sometime in the second half of June, to the 
i Superintendent, Boarding-House, 0. H. College, Benares ”'. 

The third annual report of the College is ready; gentlemen 
desirous of getting it should send in their address to this office. 

The large donations of the month are (1). Rs. 1500 from 
M. Prag Narayan Bhargava, the public-spirited proprietor 
Ce Nawal Kishore Press of Lucknow, who gave 
rane s ae ae ago a collection of 375 volumes of his pubi- 
ie i s. 500 from Narottam Morarji Goculdas Esq. of 
ala wees apparatus for the Laboratory, (3) Rs. 190 from “an 

or” and (4) Rs. 100 from J.N. Dutta Esq. Attorney-at- 
Law Calcutta. | 
ene te and advanced Text-Books of “Sanatana 
respectively ae . ne of the Higher School and College classes 
ow in the Press, 
Buacavan Das M. A. 


Assistant Secretary. 


` ni —— O 

= ~— CITY HINDU BOYS ASSOCIATION. 

‘ 11S ssociation Wi < à j d th 
pres Was started in December last under tae 
aaa of B. Jang Babaditt Lall, Peshkar, City Ma- 
P. m. vhs rpne. Tt holds its weekly meeting every Sunday at 7 
ibrary K3 e on religious subjects are delivered. It has a 
ooks` in T in books attached to it and there are some 40 
terest in i te library. The gentlemen of the city take great in- 

Vit and it is doing fairly well ) 
Jagannath Prasad, B. A. B.L. 
Agstl. Secretary. 
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without jt. 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


Recent investigations; made by educational and scientific 
experts in Germany, as regards the order of devlopment of 
the brain in children, go to show that these parts which serve 
the purpose of systematic thought; conimonly ktiown as the 
reasoning powers, are the last to mature. They also show that 
imental exhaustion froi overwork is most serious and most- 
frequent among pupils under 12 years of age. It has been 
found clearly that nothing exhausts children so much as 
prolonged mental exertion combined with strict attention. 
Thirty minutes is the utmost limit of time during which the 
Cipso attention of a child to one subject should be demanded. 
An interval of from five to fifteen minutes after every lesson 
freshens up the little student greatly. As to how this interval 
should be employed, some recommend light physical exercise, 
others advocate rest. Probably some children would benefit 
more by the one method and others by the other. Morning 
hours are also generally recommended for study and the 
afternoon for handicrafts &e, The result of all these elaborate 
investigations is graphically summed up in the old, old 
Proverb “ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

ae 

Proverbs, as is well-known, are the concentrated wisdom 
Of ages; aud the broad facts and rules that govern and should 
s°vern human life are pretty generally known by their 
means, Sometimes they are lost sight of in the hurry and 


bustle se ' 
tle of life, or because of the press of other work ; or a 
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difficulty crops up in settling the details > then elaborate inves- 
tigations are made, and tle same good old rule is established 
over again, on a fuller and more imposing array of facts and 
with some new and useful details added. 


Par 

But the greatest obstacle in the way of successful work 
in any department of life, educational, industrial, artistic, 
governmental or other, is not so much the want of knowledge 
of the right way of doing things as the absence of those social 
and economical conditions in which alone that knowledge can 
be rightly availed of, Where social conditions necessitate early 
marriage; where economical conditions make it imperative 
that boys should begin to earn their own livelihood before 
they are out of their teens ; Where parents are so burdened 
with the work of making both ends meet that they have 


scarcely time to attend to the physical, much less to the 
intellectual and moral well-b 


eing of their children ; where 
Schools and: Colle 


ges have not money enough to employ a 
sufficient number of teachers to prevent overcrowding of 
classes; where most workers complain of overwork and want 
of the 


necessary time to do any portion of their work 


thoroughly ; there it is but natural that the successful men 


should be the exception, men Specially gifted by their past 
Karma with physical and mental endowments, while failures 


should be the rule, and that the’ best theories should be found 


‘mpracticable and the finest schemes and suggestions remain 
locked up in bluebooks 


and -greenbooks, or if worked, 

should bring about greater. evils than they were invented 
to remedy, | 

Pde 

But what, ag 

and politico-eco; 
look, the more cl 
that is the imi 
POWer for 


ain, is the cause of these unhappy social 
lomical conditions > The more closely we 
carly we see that itis the lack of character 


nediate cause of these. Greed of money and 


Personal ende -~ : os 
ds, absence of high principles and 


oe 


ideals, absence of faith ina larger life than the life of the 
physical body, these are the things that are making the life 
of humanity miserable wherever they exist: And they exist 
almost all over the world to day, in greater or less degree. 
This is the reason why the problem of education, an educa- 
tion that will build up not only knowledge, but character also, 
that will create new generaticns with high and universal ideals 
of physical, moral and intellectual beauty to work forward to, is 
arousing deep interest in all the foremost nations of the time. 
Without sacrifice the world cannot -be advanced, and the 
great millionaires ot the west, at least some of them, are now 
faithfully giving their millions in Europe and America for 
the advancement of education. Their vast endowments 
create. the conditions in which it becomes possible fcr the 
younger generation to devote itself to the development of 
its best and highest powers with undivided mind. And such 
development of even a few ta q nation means inevitably the 
development of that whole nation.. Indian princes and chiefs 
can still do much for India, if they like, along these lines. 


; Pg 

In the model Indian state of Mysore, at the end of I901, 
ate were 2244 schools and colleges with a total roll-call of 
94,991 students; and the private institutions numbered 1765 
‘with 21,477 students. There were also 17,060 girls receiving 
instruction in public and private schools. Sixty-five schools 
Were specially provided for the “depressed castes ane See 
Schools were technical, where boys were trained in carpentry, 
Wood-carving, machine-constryction, masonry, rattan-work, 


blachesin itty’ ; 
acksmith’s and fitter’s work, pottery’ modelling and 
Weaving, 


= 
* %ğ 

E R candidates came out successful at the last First 

these S Sia of the Calcutta University. Eight of 

Vate aE puis The Bangabasi College of Calcutta, a pri- 

institution, showed the best results. lt reckons among 





its successful students the boy who stood first in order of 
merit and also passed the largest number of candidates, out- 
bidding the Government Presidency College of Calcutta in 
this respect by twenty-five. 
rae 

The Spectator, an influential London weekly News- 
paper, commenting on a speech on education by Lord Hugh 
Cecil, dwells on the all-important fact that the foundations 
of national prosperity are laid in character and not wealth. 
The speaker had remarked that “there are two Imperialisms, 
one false and the other true, ane the Imperialism of material, 
the other of moral, greatness,” and he urged that education 
should be turned to the improvement of character. The 
Spectator, cordially agreeing, says: “Education fails if it 
does not make good citizens, for unless we have good citizens 
the heart of the Empire will be of stone, and will meet the 
fate of all the Empires of the past. Even mere material 
Prosperity will not last unless the State is made up of good 
citizens. That which constitutes a nation’s wealth, pros- 
perity and greatness is not the possession of mines, or rich 
lands, or good harbours, or any. other physical advantages, 
however great, but only: the energy and character and entet- 
prise of its people. But what is it that in. the long run keeps 
A nation alive; makes it eager, zealous, adventurous, full of 
energy and power? - As Mr. Kidd has taught us, the ultimate 
cause of national welfare is the Possession of moral and spiri- 


tual ideals—a devotion to what is non-material......... These 


are the things that quicken a nation and give it life and 
strength.” 4 A A E =S = i 


¥ 
w % 
These are words that every 


| Indian bay should remem- 
ber, for they cont 


Mor Pa ie the principle af India’s resurrection: 
Moral and Spiritual ideals must be proclaimed. -admired.-aiitl: 
ed at; without these Indi ’ ie 


Must revive, i a must perish; with these India 
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ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 
(Concluded from p. 171: ) 


Having touched upon astranomy fram the geologist's 
point of view, it is impossible ta keep our thoughts from going 
back still farther inta the ages, and ask the question—“Where 
did the earth, planets, sun, and moon come from? Have they 
been in their present state always ? Were they created in 
the condition we now find them?” The geologist answers 
“No!” The study of the rocks composing the crust of the 
earth impels the conviction that they have been the slow 
growth af œons ; that the time was once: when the earth was 
a molten mass of liquid fire. Going back still further one 
pictures its. condition as a mass of glowing gas, 4 portion of a 
vast nebula out of which grew the sun and planets. The held 
which Laplace's. Nebular Hypothesis has taken upon the 
scientific mind af the world, the unfailing interest which even 
the very. thought of it produces in the finite mind of man, must 
‘be my excuse for devoting a few words to what, after all, is 
<n theary—a theory which ‘can never be proved by man 
Bn DIS presen condition, but which somehow seems to bear: 
ae oh truth on it, These enormous universes, so ta 
eee: nebule do exist, They can be seen with 
they pee ee in the depths of space. Moreover 
en o aR a S in every stage of growth: Who that has 
Telore i ne great Nebula in Orton does HOF seem to see 
IRE eee the beginning ofa swirl mn the centre 
ial Salts A i ara af four little stars called the Trapeze 
The Gunther faa curved rents al spits Stn 
aa E of Huggins exhibits Unis aaa mass © 
the central et maler stars have occasionally been seen i 
te ch tral Portion, and several of them are apparently subject 

ange, 

PA nebulæ, like the annia nebula n Lyra, are in the 
: a ring, clearly indicating revolution. Some, like M. 51 
i Canes Venatica, sl ee arranged i irali 

a, SHOW wreaths of stars arrange in spirals, 
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and the spectrum is not gaseous, indicating that it has begun 
its condensation into a universe of suns. 


Some are small and rou nd like a star out of focus. These 
are termed planetary. Some (like the great nebula in 
Andromeda ) give a continuous spectrum, which points to their 
consisting of stars, and yet so far removed that no telescope 
can resolve them ; being, perhaps, distinct universes away in 
space, 


Others, like M. 13 in Hercules, being superb globular 
clusters of suns, the nebula spangled with glittering points. 


Others, like H vi. 33. 34 in Perseus, gorgeous clusters in 
which thestars(or suns)seem more distinct and better se parated, 


It may be well to spend the few minutes that remain in 
following the history of one of these nebula, say our own, 
nearly in Laplace’s words. He supposes the first great act of 


creation was the calling into existence everywhere throughout 


the infinite regions of Space a huge, chaotic and nebulous 
mass of matter, such as is supposed to form the substance of 
the cometary bodies, This is the only hypothetical step in 
his whole argument, all the rest following from it by a rigid 
deduction. As all the particles of this nebulous mass would 
exert a mutual attracting influence upon each other, it follows 
that, in accordance with the law of gravitation, they would 
begin to settle down and condense gradually around certain 
centres, the matter at which was denser than the general mass 
around ; and each of the nuclei thus formed nhie the 
PEDRO of a separate sun. The particles of this nucleus will 
gravitate towards the centre, and a spherical form be assumed 
by the whole body. But as the p 
pale from Opposite sides and with different velocities, a 
— z atetiag pout e a necessarily be ahi 
net ie Be ware in velocity. As the bä; 
will, by a familiar mechanical a” spe Saale 

PIN round faster and faster, 


till at lenoth t i 
Sth the centri at the equatorial parts will 


articles will approach the 


fugal force 
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dverbalance the attractiort of gravity, and a ring of surface 
matter will detach itself from the general mass, and remain 
poised in midair (if we may So speak) behind,as the ball within 
shrinks further and further away from it. The same process 
will be repeated over and over again, until at last the central 
mass becomes sufficiently solid to resist any further separation 
from its parts. Now if we look at the case of any of these 
rings, we shall find that the form it eventually assumes will be 
different in different cases. If-its material, as it is detached 
from the central mass,shauld happen to be ol extremely uniform 
consistency throughout, and to be poised with extreme ac- 
curacy about its centre, it might possibly cool down and 
solidify in the ring shape. But the chances against this are 
So rare, that we should expect it tobe a very rare phenomenon 
indeed. It the density of the ring were at all irregular, it 
wold inevitably split up into fragments, as the cohesion of 
its parts would be very slight. : The largest of these fragments 
would: by its superior attraction, assume the others into its 
ii SvERS whole would solidity into a globe of considerable 
Sener so k case of all the fragments happening ta 
a a Se pes ae they will continue Sepai 
RE ss F a : z eir primary in very nearly soins 
the is Se = È planets, as they were thrown off from 
nede = ae in turn to develope satellites Be theiz 
heeren — and with the pape possible Ai 
perfect ORN NA r actually occurring in patare: = 
Small planets near t ae a e ee, 

ar together are represented by the asteroids, 


While i 
in ey 
We ha every other case we meet with the arrangement which 
ve seen w ; 
rge satellite 
Tevoly a g € 


distan 


ie ee be most likely to occur—a | bs 
its primary, and situated at a considerable 
tary a any of the others. ` All the peculiarities of plane- 
Planes in ae F ee are accounted for by this theory, The 
the 7 Which the planets move are nearly conincident with 
o Sheesitnle equator. Their orbits are nearly cir- 


cular b 
ecause suc i icles 
»vecause such would be the motion of their particles 
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while yet in the ring condition. Ånd the direction in which 
they revolve is the same as that in which the sun turns on its 
axis; because they would acquire an impulse in that direction 
before they parted company withit. The theory also accounts 
for the fact that thé planets rotate about theit axes in the 
saine direction as that of their motion in their orbits; 

The nature and history of comets, too, ate explained by 
this hypothesis. When the Original nebulous matter of the 
universe begari to gravitate towards its several centres, it is 
not hard to imagine that large masses may in many cases 
have been left behind, too evenly balanced between the differ- 
ent attracting fnfluenees to yield to any one of them. But as 
their position would be one of unstable equilibrium, in the 


course of time the attraction’ of some one or other of the 


centreswould predominate,and the filmy mass would gradually 
start on its journey through space, condensing, very likely, as 
it went, into the paving stones with which we are familiar as 
shooting stars. 

This theory would also account for the existence of double 
stars, of which there are some thousands known, many of 
them revolving in orbits round one another. There are also 
systems of multiple stars. These stars in many cases give 
light differently tinted, red, yellow, green, and blue. It is 
interesting to speculate on the splendid effects of colour that 
would be visible on a planet of any one sunina coloured 
system. But it should be remembered that though, from 
analogy, we should expect every one of the stars to have 4 
family of planets around it, Just as our own sun: has, yet there 
is never the least hope ofany one seeing them from here. The 
brightest star in the most powerful telescope is a luminous 
speck without any perceptible magnitude. By increase of 
telescopic power more light is. gathered, and the star shines 
more brightly, but it is still nothing more than a mathematical! 
point, So that to expect to see the planets revolving round 
a star is impossible. 


CHT JOHNS, M. 
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How TO PRAY To GOD. 
r A,,.poet.says = . ya | 
“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
“Uttered or unexpressed ; f 
-“ The motion of a hidden fire, 
“Which trembles in the breast.” | 
Ha God has made-prayer a strong arm against all worldly 
evils. Prayer is, the sword for. protecting men from worldly 
woes. Buta true prayer is given from the bottom .of the 
heart without any. bad thoughts of any one, and with a 
sincere blessing for all. Sometimés we have no success in 
our work, though we try very often. We fail on account 
of our bad actions in the past. “Sometimes men also do not 
try, or after some attempts they do not try, for they 
fear that the work: is too difficult. On such occasions, 
a hopeful prayer to God comes to our help.. He who prays 
to God learns to be patient. Sometimes we see that in times 
of great misfortunes and sufferings, some persons who do not 
know what prayer is, fall into great confusion and they give 
up their hopes and feel themselves hopeless and helpless. 
On such an occasion, a pious man, a person who always prays 
ASE E n in good order, remembers the Holy 
n ee n and again, andat last he is quite successful 
| imself from great calamities. 
a ee Says, “ Trust in. God, and do the right.” It is 
) en to “Toil and Trust.” Let this stand as a 
a roe our eyes. When a brave soldier named Toos, 
ics. octor Jamasp, saw themselves in great distress 
Bee on means to protect themselves against mistor- 
, lat they were not able to stand against their 


enemi 
aries they prayed to God and in the end they were quite 
cess : 
Sesils By prayer, our heart and mind become strong 
and calm. 


Cartas And those things which we do not understand at 
: a e à 
in times, because of the state of our unsteady mind, we 


at on é : À i 
a ce keep in mind and we learn to trust and to put con- 
ence in God, 


2 ii 1:8 haba 
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Some men, in their happy time, do not know what prayer 
is except for wealth, luxuries, and worldly pleasures. » But 
when calamities fall upon them; they learn the necéssity of 
prayer, and at once run to the fire-temples. Again, we must 
bear in mind that if a person leads a pure and moral life, and 
prays to God, then his anticipations are fulfilled. ‘But ifa 
man leads an impure life in revenge, envy, enmity and all 
other evils; and prays to God for his advantage, then this 
worship is altogether rejected. 


a cube sincerest and shortest devotion is better than the 
reading of the whole of the Avesta without: attention. The 
heartiest devotional prayer is always the best. In the Avesta, 
We read :.“ If any. one prays to God in an useless manner and 
without attention, may his tongue be cut.” | 


Again, if we pray to God heartily, the following advan 
tages dre obtained ;— 7 : 


“O Zoroaster! may those who read the Gathas, that is 
who pray to God without idleness and without speaking, 
have a thousand times of superiority and chieftainship,” 


Again, according to the Avesta, the original source of 
Jevotion rests on á good thotght, a good word, and a good 
deed. The worshipper obtains lordship over these three 
important powers by the worship of God. Secotidly, we 
should tell the truth, tell good words, and avoid falsehood. 
And, thirdly, we should do good deeds, and hate and avoid 
bad works. Beware of a honeyed tongue with a heart of gall. 
A good heart full of pure compassion and love for man iS 
worth all the treasures in the world. “Now-a-days, we see the 
difference between the manners of the devotions of our 
ancient Iranians and the Prayers of the present Parss. 
Every Iranian, who prayed to God in the ancient times, 
worshipped Him seriously and with full humility and devo- 


ti à i ea 
ton. And this is she way to pray to God, and in the samé 
Manner we should also follow their example : } 
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z “Itis quite fit for one to worship God heartily, sincerely 
and by one’s puis soul, and not to’ raise hands for useless 
self- complacency.” | | a ET 

_ A philosopher says:— . | Bg 

“Meditation is silent and antere prayer, or, as Plato 
expressed it, the ardent turning: of the soul toward the divine, 
not to ask any particular good (as in the common meaning 
of prayer), but for- good itself—for the. universal Supreme 
Good, of whom we are, each, a ray on the earth ; and out of 
whose essence we have all emer ged. Such an interior medi- 
_ tation and concentration of thought upon the germ of divi- 
nity, which rests in the innermost centre of the soul, is the 
only true prayer.” 

“There is not a single instance known in history, in which 
true prayer has not- been efficacious: If any man has not 
obtained that which he asked, it only proves that he did not 
know, how to pray.. Prayer means self-sacrifice ; a giving up 
of the low upon the altar of the high.’ 

“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father, Who is 
in secret; and thy Father, Who seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee oridniy." 

Now a man’s moral life depends upon a good thought, 
a good wofd, and a We deed. But a a word that i is 


good thought, that is Humata. peate says that :— 
“My words fly above, my thoughts remain below, | 
“Words without thoughts can never to Heaven go.” 


Again, if a man can wish to lead. a pure life, seven vir- 
tugs he should choose :— | 
z Ist Devotion; 2nd Chastity ; 3rd Quietism ; 4th Liber- 
ity ; Sth Pant 6th Patience 3 and 7th Self-control. 


Again a man who does ‘not Jead a pure life, has 
Seven evils :— 
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Ist. Luxufy. 2nd. Pride. 3rd. Envy. 4th. Anger. sth, 
Sloth. 6th. Gluttony. and: 7th. Covetousness. 

So you see that» these evils carry away the men into a 
bad state. We must acquire the seven virtues. A proverb 
says i— 

Virtue is its own reward, and vice is its own punish: 
ment.” 3 ) 


Devotion teaches us all worldly duties, yet there are 4 
few men in the world, who perform their duties without the 
worship of God. We must stick to this proverb that says :— 


“Duty is the deity,” 


That is, duty is God. Five friends meet the worshipper 
in this world ; truthfulness, mercy, self-control, calmness, and 
forgiveness. These five things we do. not get at once, but 
slowly. By the knowledge of religion, we shall be always 
careful to avoid bad acts and not: acquire. any vices around 
our soul that is pure. If our good hopes do. not receive their 
fruit in this world, we should hope for it in the life to come. 
T ought to say -that devotion has- two parts. First, every 
person prays to God in his own house, and secondly in thefires 
temples. This second part of devotion is called public devoa 
tion, and is now at.a low. ebb among the Parsis. -Such public 
devotion is called Ratufriti in the Avesta.’ This public devo- 
tion, which our fathers performed; : exists among all nations. 


We should become pious and pure, because without 
piety and purity, a beautiful. exterior is but a rose upon 
Paper, without life and without perfume, producing -neither 
wax nor honey. A proverb says that all true work is. 
religion. A philosopher says :— 


; There is no morality without religion, and there is 
no religion without morality. morality is religion iņ prac- 
tice ; religion is morality in principle” e i 


DINSHAW DORABJI BARJORIK - 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


Some human remains have been discovered at Girga, in 
Upper Egypt. The graves in which they were found consist 
of a continuous series extending over at least 8000 years of 
the most ancient prehistoric periods. 


The bodies are so well preserved that not only can the 
hair, nails and ligaments be made out, but the muscles and 
nerves, and even the eyes, with lens in good condition. 

The largest consumption of Barium hydrate -ís in the 
beet Sugar industry, for the recovery of the sugar remaining 
uncrystallised in the molasses. 


The barium hydrate is obtained at the rate of sixty tons 
per day, by means of the electrical furnace for. which the 
energy required is produced by the Falls of Niagara. 

rig 5 a | ate Be Ae 

Now this utilising of the Falls of Niagara in generating 
force for a great Electrical Furnace, is only one of the many 
Ways in which nature herself supplies all our needs, bringing 
down Fire from heaven “as literally as the my thical Prome- 
theus, for it is the light of the sun which supplies us always, 
Whether stored up thousands of years ago in the. plant 
Which, fossilised, have formed ae Coal; or which, drawing 
forth the vapours of the earth, send them down again 
from the mountain tops in the form -of Cataracts; OF again 
Which aid the growth of plants which can easily be converted 
into cheap “spirit” for fuel. | 


ie. ` F 
* * a. 
Thus there need be no fear that we shall run short of 
uel while the Sun lasts, even though coal mines should all 
“ exhausted, for with the growth of scientific knowledge 


© greatest force in nature. electricity, is always available 
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and can be turned to a thousand uses as yet undreamed of. 


EA 
*- % 


A- new industry is growing up in Germany in the pro- 
duction of crude spirit from potatoes, which spirit will form a 
-far cheaper fuel than any yet in use. 

Ao J 

In the last century horses were our only means of loco- 
motion on land, and sailing or rowing ships by sea. 


In the nineteenth century horses were surpassed by the 
use of steam. In the twentieth the great motor power will 
be without any doubt or competition, electricity. 


Last year the first large electrical power distribution 
scheme was started at New castle-on-Tyne, England. 


-C Í The second generating station was inaugurated on April 
29th, 1902, by Sir Federick Bramwell at Pontypridd, <5. 
Wales. It is estimated that the cost of generating power 
will be slightly over three farthings (or three pice) a unit, 
which will enable it to be sold cheaply, while.allowing a 
considerable margin for profit. 
. | ae 3 
An Electrochemical Society was founded at Philadelphia, 
U. S. America on A pril 3rd’ The President is Prof. J. W. 
Richards of Bethlehem, and the list of officers contains the 
ANCE of most of ‘the best known American chemists. , 
he The formation of such a Society in England would bring 
it into line with America and Germany in this branch of 
Electrical Science. eee = i 
EE 
i a nae of the 2oth year of the rothe century 
al facts concering Electricity had been 


meee Known by Volta, Galvani, Oersted, and Ampere, with 
e exception of induction, wh 


Ich wa: 116 301 
Faraday to discover, | was left for the genius 
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On May 12th M: Severo’s Air-ship exploded, causing 
the total destruction of the balldon and the death of M. Seve- 
ro and his assistant, who were.thrown to the ground from a 
height of more than 1000 feet. 3 

-| Ag the petroleum motor was little ‘more than a metre 
from the envelope of the balloon, there was always great dan- | 
ger of such an accident. | 


In M. Santos Dumont’s air-ship the motor was about 
18 metres away from the balloon and far to the rear, so that 
the possible chance of gas-ignition was much less... _ 

M..Severo’s air-ship was. designed to avoid the pitching: 
motion which .was..the defect, of M. Santos Dumont’s con-. 
struction, . : ; 

» x 

_ There has been a terrible volcanic eruption in the island of 
Martinique, in the West Indies, which is.35 miles in length, 
and 7 to 16 in breadth. It is very lofty and irregular in height 
andimay be distinguished by three remarkable mountains of 
different forms, rising far above the general chain which runs 
the whole length of the island. “The most northern of these 
is Mont Pelee, 4428 feet above the sea, standing nearly 4 miles 
to the south of Cape St. Martin. but presenting nothing re- 
markable in the appearance of k rounded summit. 

Before the year 79 A. D. Mount Vesuvius also was ap- 
parently quite harmless, and wae covered with wild vines and. 
Cultivated fields. But like Mont Pelee on May 8th, it sud- 
oe Pie was a rain of ashes and the pees 
se erculaneum and Pompeii were utterly destroyed, 
À Ro or town of St. Pierre,in Martinique, was suddenly 
of one i i DOAN SIRSA, on, MOY pr a a Mis gees 
levine rivet a rushed down the ee ie rae jawa , 
aie ne ry ives bed, and reached the scà, ve mi oA $ 
a mountain, in three minutes, causing the watè 

300 feet on the west coast, and then to re 


Sleater str : 
strength in a tremendous wave: 


turn with 
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The whole island was covered three milimetres thick 
with ashes. In the town no living being was afterwards 
found. In the hospital the iron bedsteads are twisted, but 
bear no other traces of fire. The bed clothes and other tex- 
tile fabrics have completely disappeared. Several houses re- 
main intact, though buried several yards deep under cinders, 
but the inhabitants were killed as if struck by lightening, 
the bodies being found in curiously diverse attitudes. The 
probable loss of life was 40,000. The Soufriere volcano in 
the neighbouring island of St. Vincent exploded simulta- 
neously with Mont Pelee, and both the large craters on that 
island ` emitted enormous volumes of vapour, lava- and hot 
ashes, of which great quantities fell ‘on a steamer 2&0 miles’ 
away. It is said that 2000 deaths have been caused:-in St. 
Vincent. 3 

_ It is to be hoped that with the progress of the science 
of seismology, it will be possible to distinguish the volcanic 
disturbances which precede a violent eruption, from those 
which are always more or less at work shaking and modify- 
ing the earth’s surface. Soon after the Riviera earthquake of 
1887, the Central Meteorological Office of Rome, began a 
systematic record of all Italian earthquakes. The results of 
the first 10 years period (1891—1900) show that taking into 
account only those shocks that were perceptible without the 
aid of instruments, no less than 3361 earthquakes were ob- 
served in Italy during the ten years. | : 

Pi 

The concensus of scientific Opinion seems to point to the 

Sun-spots as the cause of the late terrific Volcanic distur- 


bances in the West Indies, Sir Norman Lockyer, in a letter 
to the “ Times” March r 7. said, 


“Because the terrible catastro 


St. Vincent occurred at a we 


l was led to inquire whether 


i similar ic 
traced in the past: cOncidences could be 


Phes at Martinique and 
Il defined Sun-spot minimum, 
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I did not know then. but I know now that Wolf, half a 
century ago, had suggested a connection between seismic 
(volcanic) and solar activity ; in his time, however, the record 
of solar changes was short and Imperfect.....s.s-eeeseeee sal find 
it beyond question that the most disastrous volcanic eruptions 
and earthquakes generally occur, like. the rain pulses,.in 
India, round the dates of the Sun-spot maximum. and 


MINIMUM. 


More than this, the 35 year solar period established by 
Dr. Lockyer, which corresponds approximately with Bruck- 
-ner’s meteorological cycle, can. also be, obviously traced, so 
that indeed the intensification of the phenomena at the 
minimun of 1867 is now being repeated. 

In 1867, Mauna Loa, S. America, Formosa, and Vesu- 
vius, were among the regions involved. In the West Indies 
it was the turn of S. Thomas. UEYN, | 


= In the maximum of 1871—?2 Martinique came first and 

then S. -Vincent followed suit - in the next maximum 1883, 
À ; ; x 2 ' 

came Karatoa.” : fess : ! 


+ 

_ The waters of a mineral Bi at Toeplitz, Bohemia, 
have suddenly turned brown, A similar phenomenon was 
observed before the great earthquake at Lisbon, Spain, in 
1755, and a repetition of the disaster is feared. There have 
been simultaneous terrestria! and cosmical disturbances all 
Over the world and here in India the most severe and destruc- 
tive storm ever known in Sind. Upwards of 40 miles of the 
Sind Railway was washed away and telegraphic communica- 
tion stopped for 4 days. 


w 
on Ramsay, who visit the C. H. College in Janu- 
ary 1901, while touring in India in connection with the ata 
“search Institute, has been made Professor of Chemistry at 
the London University, | 
3 
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A VINDICATION. 


` Materialism leaves its scars behind: and though he is a 


_ believer now, he cannot help scoffing now and then. He was | 


‘studying the Upanishats. On the title page was an image 
of Ganesha which brought a smile of ridicule to his lips. 
“They might have let alone the Upanishads,” he thought, 
“and not have inflicted this trunked myth on a volume of 
mystic philosophy.” | l 

: And scarcely had these irreverent thoughts shaped them- 
‘selves, when our sceptic of old found the following thoughts 
flashing through his wind. Was not Ganesha composed of 
the effete cells from Parvati’s skin? Was Parvati not Uma, 
Intelligence, Buddhi, the golden splendour and spouse of 
Shiva, the Self which is Peace? What could their child, made 
from the epethelial -cells of Um4’s skin, be, but the lower 
mind or intellect of man, who in the earlier stages of his 
evolution would shut out the sight of his father Atma by 
denying Him, even as Ganesha tried to do? But who can with- 
stand the Lord of the Trident tor long; and the Self, over- 
whelming the intellect, at last asserts Himself. The intellect, 
proud to begin with, finds itself at last powerless to fathom 
the supreme mystery, and wellnigh loses its head,—and 
with it its pride—before the three-fold power of the awful 
mystery it feels but cannot comprehend, or recognize as the 
Lord of its mother Buddhi. And when eventually the Self 
reigns supreme, after these struggles with the lower, He js 
desired by His Consort to revive his child, and places upon 
a oe shoulders a wiser head, ` He makes him Lord of 
the hosts of intelligences, the senses a o emo- 
tions, and sends him forth once Be e a in 


helping and guiding the evolution of the world. To this 
microcosm of a Jivan—Mukta 


; » May there not be a correspon” 
dence in the Macrocosm ? Y ot p ' 


: ~~ 
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Thus did this mythological being of PurAnic allegory 
vindicate himself before our sceptic. Thus the gods are often 


with us unseen. 


Pea. 


——-0.——— 
THE WAYS OF THE RAJAPUTRAS. 


V. 


Ajit Sinha was the posthumous son of Jaswant Sinha, 
king of Marwar. The elders of the state appointed Durgadas 
to bring up the boy to be fit ruler of the state. Well and care- 
fully and lovingly, he did his work. But the strong natural 
energies of the growing prince required strong check, now and 
again, when tending to go wrong, The prince attained to age” 
and was installed upon his father’s throne by the ministers and 
elders. The new king ruled justly, for the good of his people . 
rather than his own. But he did anact which his people did 
not understand at the time. He called up the tutor of his 
childhood and youth before him, and said: 


“You were often harsh and strict to me, forgetting that 
I was the king. I will now punish you for your misdeed. I 
sentence you to forfeit all your lands and. grants, and to go 
forth with a potsherd in your hands, and beg from door 
to door.” : 


“Ves” the tutor said, and went from door to door with 


the potsherd in his hands. 
One day the king, riding back palacewar 


Seon retinue, beheld him standing with his pots 
oor of one of the wealthy mansions that surrounded the 


sings palace. The king rode up to his tutor, and asked him: 
“How dost thou feel now with that potsherd in thy 

hands ?” 

i The tutor said, “My king and my belov 


ds with a gor- 
herd at the 


ed pupil! I 
f thine am a 
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homeless beggar and the bearer: of a potsherd, while many of 
thy ,other subjects dwell within these stately homes, and all 
the others have roofs over their heads, and eat off plates of 
gold and silver ana other metal. If 1 had taught thee other- 
wise, with less restraint from evil ways than I did, I might 
perhaps have dwelt in a rich house and fed off gold, but all 
these others had been beggars by this time under an unjust 
ruler, and borne potsherds. My king and my beloved pupil! 
have I not cause to be happy?” 


The king threw himself from his horse on to the breast 


of his tutor, and they emb 
And the king proclaimed : | | z 

A My tutors wise instructions had been confined to me 
alone, did I not publish to all my people by this episode the 
essence of them, as illustrated by. that tutor’s conduct, that 
each of us should do his duty fearlessly, bearing in mind 
the good of others. rather than : his own, My tutor is 


restored to greater grants and lands and honors than he had 
before!” 


BHAGAVAN DAS. 
—:0:———.. po 2 


THE PERSIAN MYSTIC’S POINT OF VIEW. 





Tangle on tangle is the path of the intellect ; 

Yet for those who know, nothing exists but God. 

To him alone who discerns the truth may this be spoken; ` 
For the rationalists will cavil, Saying :— 

«What: then is the desert, and the earth, 

What these sons of men, these animals and beasts of prey ? 
Well-hast thou asked, O man of sense, _ 


-And thus would 1 tel] thee, if my answer commend itself ! 
The desert and the rivers, the sky and the mountains, 
Fairies and children of men, devils and angels 

And all that is, are less than He. l 
Because throu 


gh Wim alone the 
Great in thy 


Tee as > aey can boast’ of existence ! 
sight 1s the liver jn flood 
; ) 


raced each other and mingled tears. 
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High is the glorious Sun in its ‘zenith ; : 
But how can those who recognise the form alone, tread there? 
= For those who are (conscious) of the Life are in a realm 
“Where the Sun is not even an atom, 
Where the seven seas are not eyen a drop! 
When the mighty King unfurls His flag, 
= The passing world veils itself in Non-Being ! 
(From Chapter ITI of Sa’adi’s Bostan.) 
| : id: ee F 
THE NYAYA PHILOSOPHY. 


. There were six well-known schools of philosophy in 
Ancient India and they were called the atrrean gaari as 
distinguished | from certain others, like the AAIR aaa which 
did not base its teachings on the revelations of the Rishis 
of old. That which distinguished the orthodox schools from | 
me heterodox was not, as is often supposed, belief or disbe- 
lier in God. For the hallmark. of the orthodox philosopher 
was that he recognised the Vedas as an authority that neyer 
could be questioned. _ Still he was free to put his own inter- 
pretation on the words of the V eda. The six schools natur- 
ally group themselves into three classes (1) The Nyaya and 

rage: ara MimAans4 which latter was also called 
the Vedanta. The first class Keliees in the multiplicity of 
k. ar most things ‘in the universe are made,. 
mbivatiad ce ca the rules of ght reasoning and argu- 
T se second class synthesises the many atomi 
to be mere go Ss Prakriti of which HE qoa: are ae 
Rürushas or sik: fications, and believes ina multiplicity © 
the rules of wae monads, The third class PENRE 
Far ie ic interpretation followed by previous philo- 
__ Paers, and in the later MimAns4 reaches a higher synthesis 
m which- the absol ee a ante 
Manifold Phe Olute Brahman fills the universe, | 
Projection “ ee are seen as the Mayic ATA., the inann r 
Some that th u One and only Reality. It 1s hinted af y 
Sre is a seventh gsjq the Master-Synthesiser of 
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all these different modes of thought, which reconciles the 
surface contradictions of the six schools. But its teachings 
are recorded in no book, and it conveys instruction not by 
external information but by an inner illumination and expan- 
sion of consciousness. 


But we are immediately concerned with the Nydya 
philosophy which is sometimes described as the Logical 
System of India. It has sometimes been called the Gram- 
mar of Sanskrit Philosophy, asa knowledge of -its technical 
terms and processes of reasoning is indispensable for the 
study of any philosophical treatise in the original Samskrit. 
The sara and qaqa are overlapping systems, and there are 
very few points of difference between them. We shall enu- 
merate two of them. The ara lays down 16 categories or 
heads of predicables, whereas the @gfam has got only 6 
according to the earlier (and 7 according to the later) afar’. 
There are other minor points of difference, as when a piece of 
cloth is burnt it is the burning of individual particles that 
leads to the burning and discolouring of the whole according 
to the one school, whereas the ae (burning) of the qz 
comes first and that of the atoms composing it only as a 
consequence according to the other school of thinkers. 


The best books for the beginner of Nyaya and Vai- 
sheshika are the qmaae, the qqaradt (of both of which 
accurate and fully annotated editions have been published in 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series) and the austr (published with 
notes at Poona), 


The categories are classes -under one or other of 
which all things in the universe must fall. Everything 
in the universe can be called a qarf lit. a “nameable,” 
for whatever cannot be named is incapable of being iden- 
tied, and as such cannot become a subject of logic and 
sees GUA, or things, are divided by the Vaishe- 
toy af con, New Gestae asc) arm 

characteristic), Ararat 
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(common characteristic), «aara (intimate relation), and srarq 
(non-existence). Name anything you like and the pupil of 
“the atom-eater” (ara), the author of the Vaisheshika 
Siitras, will be able to relegate it to one or other of these 
seven classes. If you take a piece of cloth it is gaq; its blue 
colour, and it is shown‘to be an attribute (gr); its motion in 
the air, and it is but #4 (action). Then if you abstract from 
all the objects of a class, which are called by a common 
name, the general characteristic which runs through them 
all and which makes the possession of a common name 
possible, as e. g. humanity in man—then humanity (agqsae) 
is only a qmq (common characteristic). And if you speak 
of a particular łaa% and point to the difference between him 
and agqzw you are simply placing the aq (peculiar charac- 
teristics) of %° and q° side by side so as to make a contrast 
possible.. If you inquire how the characteristic of humanity 
is related to man, the answer is by a gaara (intimate rela- 
tion), so that if humanity (in the abstract) were not, man 
could not be.. But what is a gemga (the son of a barren 
woman) or a qmgror (the horn of a hare), you might ask. 
The answer would. be it is only. an aA (non-existence). 
Thus all predicables in the universe find a place under one 
Gr other of these seven heads, The categories accord- 
ing to Gautama, the author of the Nyaya Sftras, are: AI, 
bagel TANA, FEIR, agma, HAJA, IR ANA: A: sii 

» BAMA, Oe, Ife, and qaga. But we look upon this 


division as faulty aud redundant, and shall therefore speak 
no more about it, 


The first category, viz eq or substance, is subdivided 
Vaal, aI, THT, arg, errata, are (time), fam (space) 
NAT (soul) AIT (mind). Toy: or attributes are KI (colour), 
t (taste), gär (contact), ja (number) ale and 19 
ta aA is motion forward or backward &c. . 
Marth the detailed consideration of gta we begin the 
Ject of Logic proper, F, 


into 
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OUR LETTER BOX, 


Q.—Hvery action we do depends on our thought and surroundings, 

and these depend upon the brain und the.surroundings given us when 

we came first into the world. We did not get them of our own accord, 
dre we not then bound? A. S. B. 


_ Ans.—The brain with which we are born in this life depends 
on the thoughts we cultivated ina previous one ; itis of our own 
making, So also our circumstances in this life depend on our 
actions in a previous life. We bind ourselves, and we can gradu- 
ally free ourselves; each life is bound by preceding lives, but we 
‘can, when we have knowledge, gradually file away the fetters of 
the past, and prepare greater freedom for the future. : 
+- _ (Your questions on methods of wearing the hair can all be 
answered in one sentence, that the methods vary in different parts 


i i countiy, sud any one can follow the method that suits bim 
best.) 


Q.—Why are fasts observed once a fortnight on BLhddashi days, 
and at eclipses of the sun and moon? d Sy si» lia 

Ans.—The general object of fasting is to alter the balance 
between the superpliysical and physical energies in man, Fast- 
ing lowers the latter, and hence enables. the former to assert 
themselves more effectively, Magnetic conditions are largely 
governed by the sun and the moon.. During an eclipse the magnetic 
-conditions are unfavourable, and fasting,. slightly weakening the 
body, lessens the physical basis on which those conditions can 
work, Fasting on the Hkadashi of the bright. fortnight helps & 
man to advance in the inner life; fasting on the Ekadashi of the 
dark fortnight helps him not to lose the ground he has won. 


Q.— Why ts holiness attached to special places? A. S. B. 


Ans.—Good magnetism attaches itself to a place where a 
holy man has lived, or where many people worship with sincere 
devotion. A person going to such a place feels an atmosphere of 


calm and peace, and feels more inclined to meditate and woi ship 
than he does in other places. 


Q.—Please explain: “I um the gambling of the Gambler” ete. 
How is this consistent with the divine goodness of the Lord? 5. DN. K. 


___ Ans.—There is only one source of all, one Life “in all, one 

Self in all. The Self 1s in the gambler as much as in the saint, 
but in the former He ig far more thickly coated with Avidya thau 
an the latter, The gambler learns a useful lesson from his gambi- 
ing through the misery that follows it, and in the gambling 
ee learns quickness of observation and other qualities. So 
tong as the Self in us ig learning his early lessons, he will make 
TN jaa ond these. errors are followed by suffering, God 

nses as: ra evil” as well us by “good”; He is in both. | He 

evil to call out our forces in Vesistauce, “good” to turn those 


= > eee 


-nomea 


-m weer ee e a a aa a a 
a a 
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forces to higher ends. When a man twists this great truth into 
an encouragement to do evil, because God is also in it, he finds 
(fod therein as a scourge instead of as a supporting staff. 

Q.—Why should sacrifice offered to an unworthy Bradhmana 
bear fruit? 8. N. K. ‘ 

Aus.—In the first place it generally does not bear any fruit ; 
inthe second place it sometimes bears evil fruit—Manu and 
Vasishtha definitely prohibit it—; thirdly, if it ever does bear good 
frnit then it does so because the love and faith that offer the 
snevifice are the real fruit-bearers, aud because all sacrifices are 
offered to the Self, and not to the form in which the Self is 
embodied. On sacrifice, you should read the chapter in The 
Ancient Wisdom. On Dharra, read the three lectures published 
under that name, 


——:9:—— 
HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. 


The College opens on the 15th July and the School Depart- 
ment and the Ranavira Samskrit. Pathshala open on the Lst. 
= Large extensions are being made to the Boarding House 
Buildings, especially in the verandahs and the kitchens. 

rts a Has oye an . . 
ae 1 he Srinagar Hindu High School, which passed elglit out of 
hhirteen boys at the last Middle class examination of the Punjab 
Educational Department, has now got a new Headmaster in Mr. 

; . 5 a 
HA. Wilson, who has come from Australia. - It is hoped that 
ùuder his management the Schoo] will prosper and become more 
and more efficient, The teachers are self-sacrificing and hard- 
working, the boys are intelligent and eager 50 Jearn. Great 
poverty is the one main and serious drawback, but they realise 
the value of * Plain living and high thinking.” , 

Mr. Rangaswami lyer of Madura adds his name to the list of 
Monthly subscribers with Rg ö pim. 


~The following are the larger eifts of the month :— 
n 


aL eon (through Mrs. Besant) ie cae ies 10,520 8 9 
on HES Sime MOE 

Maharaja Man hie e ee Tes ae : 

Jamna Das Oe een is z 2 a "200 ; 0 
uja Saheb of Permi a Bogar, ii 250 0 0 


iiin ae large gift through Mrs Besant has enabled the Manag- 
an i Ommirttee, with the help of: balances in hand, to resolve on 
investment of Rs. 20,000. 
Buacavan Das, 
Hon. Secy. 0. H. C. 
BENARES. 
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Duplicate copies of books for Sale. 


A gentleman having presented the following books, of which 
the College Library had already got copies, the College Com- 
mittee hate decided with the donor’s permission to sell off the 
duplicate copies, The books are exceedingly useful and valuable 
and should find a ready sale. The prices quoted are the net 
prices paid by the donor; but some small reduction ean he made 
if much desired by a purchaser; it is hoped however that the 
purchaser will willingly pay the full prices to help the College.. 


Tae CENTURY DICTIONARY AND: ENCYCLOPAEDIA, reprinted. by the. 
“ Times,” London, $ volumes, Complete. Bound Tliree- 


quarters Levant, Brand new, just purchased,. Rs., 220. 


Tae Liprary or Famous Literature, 20 Volumes, complete,. 
with the separate large pictures. Cloth Bound (Green. 


and Gold), Brand new, just purchased, Rs, 140, 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica, “Times” Reprint, 25 Vol., 
Oomplete, Bonnd Half morocco, recently purchased, 


Rs. 330, 


Tue Ricvepa, cloth bound, Bombay Edn, 8: Volumes, Com- 
plete, Rs, 50. 


Copies of the following books have been presented to the- 
College, by the gentlemen named, in, order that the sale proceeds. 


may be credited to. the College 


Name of Book. No. of Name of Donor. Published. | Sale 
Copies, Price. Price 


SKETCH OF THE VEDANTA, 
PHILOSOPHY, with the life 
of S. Gokulaji ZAala, a typi- 
cal Vedantin—By M. S. 


Tripáthi, cloth bound .» 100. Theauther ... 1-8-0 1-8-0 


YOGANUVADA, č: e. the Yoga 
Sutras. of Patanjali with 
the Scholia of Vyasa and 
an elaborate, Hindi Trans- 
lation according to the 


teaching of a Hindn Yogi. 123: Radha Raman 


Chaturvedi .., 2-8-0 ` 1-0.0 


JIVAN KA SADVYAVAARA, A 


treatise on the Economy of 


Human life. Avinash Chav- 


12: dra Banerji ... 0-8:0 0-6-0 


by P. Gancen is, 
chauli Nagar Far Pa- 


Babu Pyarelal, 0-8-6 0-5-0 
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BRIMAT- CHARITRA 2. e. the 
biographies of Indian 


Worthies, in Hindi .. 148 Babu Pyarelal. 1-0-0 0-8-0: 


Kier Bart, A treatise 
on Agriculture, in Urdu... - 100 Babu Pyarelal. 0-4-0 0-4-0 


All orders for any of: the above-should be sent to the- Secre- 
tary, Central ILinda College; Benares.” 


BUAGAWAN. DAS, 


Secretary C. H. College; Benares. 





5 6 ea 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. FOR SALE. 
Will be sent V. P. P. to first order received. Apply to: 


the Manager, C. H. C. Magazine, Central Hindu College,, 


Benares.. 


— :0o:——- 
SHRIMAD BHAGAVATAM. 
= (1 to gand_ro to 12 ) 


Cloth bound, 
Price Rs, 13; 
GOSPEL. OF BUDDHA. 
By PAUL CARUS. 
Price Rs. 4. 
THEOSOPHY APPLIED: 
By LILIAN. EDGER,. M. A. 
Price Ans. 12: 
THE THREE PATHS.. 
By ANNIg BESANT.. 
Price Ans. 7. 
A. CATECHISM OF; THE. Vis|sHTADWAITA PHILOSOPHY: 
Price Ans. 4: , 
THE IMITATION oy SHRI. KRISHNA. 


Price Ans. 12: 





Oe 


POSTAGE. AND: V, p,.P.. FEE EXTRA.. 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE, BENARES. 
ABSTRACT CASH ACCOUNT FOR APRIL, 1902. 
3 CAPITAL ACCOUNT. ` 


RECEIPTS. 
Rs. a, P. 


Balance of last month. 
Donations :— 

{eneral ... 2184 30 
Library Fund 107 14 0 
Laboratory ,, 500 0:0 
BoardingH.., 10 00 2,802 1 0 


7,765 11 11 Building Acctt :— 


EXPENDITURE. 


ollege Building 17 79 
B. H. Building. 2410 15 5 


(rymnasinm, 26 00 
Books and Ma- 
gazines. 34t 70 
Miscellaneous B. 5 
Apparatus 6 
Balance 


Total Rs. 10,567 12 11 


Income ACCOUNT. 





Balance of last month. 5,397 4 10) Salary ~~» 981736. 
Fees 193 80 B. H. Account. 296 5 0) 
Game fees 13 EO Prizes oe 4400 
Subscription ... 1,595 00 Game expenses 17 106 
Boarding house Stable Account. 23 66 
Account 305 33 Chemicals 7 14 
Prizes ies ee OL 090 Ailvanee.:— 
Miscellaneous e 1 80 Imprest vee 012010 
Advance :— | Other Advances. 1200 0 0 
Iinprest ee 00 Printing 57 14 6 
Other Advances. 962 40 Stationery 10 10 
Deposit Acctt... 200 00 Postage MERE VEA, 
R.S. Pathshala :— ; Miscellaneous... T2 62 
Rect ws! 405 19 Book-binding... 0 80 
S. H. H, School :— R, S. Pathshala:— 
Rect + 130 00 3,856 100] Expenditure... 623 15 9 
| Balance HE ZUZ- -30 
_1S. H. ec, Par. 
Expenditure... 40 
Total Rs. `... 9.953 edd | aoe 130 00 6,398 9 8 
* N. B—Investment in Balance 2.355 5 2 
G. P. Notes :—Genera} Rs. 94.819 . erga © 
Prize Fund iosi Total Rs + 9,253 14 10 
Total Rs. 1,05,100° 
DETAIL OF BALANCES. 
With the Bank of Bengal, Benares ... se odor E. 
In the College Treasure Chest ots Ae 1,828 0 8 
me 
Total Rs. ... 10,428 2 5 
ee ea as 


° There wa 
has been Corrected now. 
BENAnes : } 


April, 1902. 
Printed by Freeman FU 





an error in the figure 


0., Ltd,, at the Tara Printima Iha 





ens 
, 


18, ALP. 


ö 
00249915 8 


8.067 13 3 


ee ee 


Total Rs. ... 10,567 12 11 


8 under this head last month, which 


BraGgavan Das, M. A+ 
llon. Secretary- 


Danyayree. 








| : T iii] 
—: NOTICE :— 


A New and Revised Explanatory Catalogue of 32 pages con- 
taining the titles of over 700 important aud interesting works 
npoh THEOSOPHY, RELIGION MAGIC, PHANTOMS, SP- 

- RITUALISM, THOUGHT-READING. PSYCHOMETRY, AS- 
TROLOGY, PALMISTRY, HYGIENE, ETC., may be had free 
upon application to the Manager Theosophit Office, Adyar, Madras. 
All books ave sent by V. P. P. in India, Burma and Ceylon for the 
price marked in the Catalogue, with addition of packing, © 


Postage and V., P. commission. 






:0:—— 





ee eae ee ae 
z —— , See tt aay a nig eine oe > 
i as -—— e ù Hagi 
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aE Li =r — 
oe ee imen ere ce < tee et ee T 


USE GUPTA’S INDIAN BALSAM FOR SINUS AND ULCER. 


Hurts, Burns and Dressing: 


~~ 


And also for Boils, Carbuncle, Wounds, 
Price 1 oz. pot G Ans. 2 0z. pot 10 Ans. 


To be had of B. D. GUPTA, BULA NALA, BENARES CITY. 


ote 
nr Ee 
ee ee i le eee ee oy 
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THE STUDENT'S MONTHLY.“ 
A monthly Educaiional Journal for students throug 


English-speaking world, 


haut the 


Highly spoken of by eminent Headmasters of High Schools ` 


in India, Burma and Ceylon i : 3 


m 3D sas 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
= ( Including Postage ) 4 
ONE RUPEE ppR ANNUM. | 


It is the best medium for Advertisements. Rates on application l 


meej 
Apply to:—The Manager, 


SFUDENT’S MONTHLY, 


Street 
Coral Merchants = ; 
MurHIALPET, MADRAS. 


Vou UI. No. I Begrng FRON Marot 1902. 


( iv } 


Just out, 


THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM IN IN DIA,—(being Rs. a. p. 
four lectures delivered at Adyar, Madras, by 
Annie Besant on Islam, Jainism, Sikkism, and 


Theosophy. — awe T - 015 0 
New Books ready forsale. ` 
THOUGHT POWER, ITS CONTROL AND CUL- 

TURE,—by Annie Besant, Cloth ... mes ken O 
ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY,—by Annie Besant, 

Cloth sa ea ae we & 0 0 
LIFE AND LIFE AFTER DEATH,—by Annie ae 
Besant si oe eee i GEO 
STORY OF THE GREAT WAR,—being some 
z Lessons from the Mahabhérata. (Lectures deli- 

vered at the Central Hindu College, Benares, 

by Annie Besant.)— 

English Edition, Cloth, ue se 2 10".0 

Indian : 3? . 99 ete j ose St. ] 14 0 

1? ” » Board te 1 6 0 

2) 99 ” 9 for Students 1 0 0 
SHRI RAMACHANDRA, The Ideal King. (Lec- 
~. ¢ures ' given at the Central Hindu College, 
Benares, by Annie Besant.) l 

| ’ Board os Se ct a a te 

-» for students hs cis ee 


MORNING THOUGHTS, 
Adopted by a Student from the Writings of 


ANNIE BESANT. 


Leather aig 1 4 0 

Paper wi ies cs w O 7 O 
STUDY OF BHAGAVAD PURANA,—by Purnendu 

Narayana Sinha, M. A., Board be a 2 8 0 

“7 gy 7 R Cloth re veg 3 0 0 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON BHAGAVAD GITA,— 

by a Dreamer, Board ... | sive we ik i 9 

j Paper > w DAS 2 

NATURE'S MYSTERIES,—by A.P. Sinnett Cloth. 1 10 0 

GOSPEL AND THE GOSPELS, —by G. R. S. Mead 3 § 0 





Postage Ezira.—A]] the above works can be sent V. P. P. 
. APPLY To:—THE MANAGER, 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
BENARES CITY. 
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MAGAZINE. 
A Journat ror Hindu Boys. 
: aes sie 
a AUGUST ist, 1902. { wo. $. 
os. aoe ME TUE ee i ee 
| a OONTENTS. FEF 
Inthe Crow’s Nest . we a gag 209 
The Ways of tho Råjaputras >` ue S wa, ae 
| Human Wireless Telegraphy Pro me G aD 
_ Four Objects of a Student's Life „u “a „e 218 
k Tulsi Das \ 3 a "in 990 
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. Physical Education © a n ~ a ae 
"To Arya a a n 228 
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Maya et bare AE Ny 
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| Sollege Accounts - E ii age 88 j 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


——_:0o°~—_—-—— 
a’. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE. - 


w 
a ei, 


1 Page, one insertion 4, ese Rs. .15 
z » thre ‘i PAE N = agg 
2) 2) SIX 99. č f ase oe 33 60 
Srp ~ -tbwelve z | S Eas 53 20 
+» one insertion ats e » 10." 
» > threo An ae or 5) 20 
j3 E SİX i 2) oo» oe 33 40 
er twelve = ae ie a OU 


Per line ~io <2 wee < An. 9. 


All advertisements must be prepaid. 


If a subscriber leave the place to ‘which the Magazine 
usually sent to stay at another place only for a short time, he should 
arrange with the Post-Master of the former place to re-direct his 
copy to the latter Station. | : 


If he change his place. of residence or work, be should 
intimate. the same to this office and the address will once for 
all be changed. 


- Subscribers are hereby informed that at the expiry of their 


subscriptions colored notice intimating a expiry of the period will 
be enclosed in the Magazino for the last two months. 


Subscriptions cannot be acknowledged, unless a directed post- 
card is enclosed. 


No subscription will he accepted for Jess than a year. 


Literary matter should be addressed to Mrs. Annie Besant, 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. s 


We publish in this month’s number a very interesting 
article from the Globe, a London evening newspaper, showing 
how Eastern ideas, that were derided a few years ago as non- 
sense and superstition, are now making their way into ordi- 
nary public thought. Indians will fall behind modern science, 


if they give up too many of their old “ superstitious ” ideas 


in their hurry to keep up with western civilisation. 
a iy 

An “ Ayurvedic Institute” has been organised at Cal- 
cutta with the object of diffusing the knowledge of the anci- 
ent medical literature of India, Ata recent meeting of the 
Institute, ‘Kaviraj Abinasha Chandra Kaviratna in the course 
of a lecture on Indian medicine, quoted a number of favourable 
opinions received by him from eminent scholars and physi- 
cians of the West to whom the celebrated work of Charaka 
had been made accessible by his English translation of it. 
There can be no question that Charaka’s recipes are more 
Suited to the Indian constitution, at least, than the violent 
prescriptions of many a young allopath, and a revival of 
Interest in indigenous medical science is likely to be of use 
to Indian patients. Moreover jt is also likely to give an im- 
a to a more liberal study of and original research in the 
TnT a 

giected at the present day im this 
E a"s 
Dr. P. C. Roy, the well-known Indian Chemist, has re- 


cently brought out the frst part of the history ol Hindu 


* 7 
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Chemistry on which he has been engaged now for tielys 
years. The work ought to be welcomed as One More step in 


the revival of Original scientific work and research amongst 
Hindus, : i 


A Sikh temple, under the name of Shri Guru Singh 
Sabha was recently opened in Hong Kong and a copy of the 
“Granth Sahab” was pPlacedimit: Ehe ceremony was per- 
formed with great enthusiasm and attended by the Sikhs and 
other Hindus belonging to the British Police arid Military 
forces stationed there, 


* x 


The attendance of Students at the ten largest Universities 
of America is -— 


Harvard +++ 5,576 Minnesota eas, 5530" 

Columbia 4,422 Correll ES 

Michigan... 3,812 Wisconsin cos, 2,912 

Chicago s 3,727 Yale vee 2680 

California |, 3,540 Pennsylvania... 2,520. 
Pi 


A recent statement by the officiating Principal of that 
College shows that the total number of students in the Ali- 
garh Mahommedan Anglo-Oriental College, tncluding the 
School, is about 600, of whom 493 are Boarders. These 
include Students from the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, Punjab, the Central Provinces, Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, Sindh, Kathiawar., Burma, Somuliland, Persia, Belu- 
chistan, Arabia, Uganda, Mauritius and Cape Colony. The 
annual revenues of the College are about a lac of rupees. 

as 

Albert Palmberg in his valuable work « A Treatise on 
Public Health ” (translated into English by A. Newsholme 
M. D.) writes: « According to the experience of Finland, 


Concentration of the hours of Class-work into the first half 





of the day has been found less fatiguing to the général 


J9 


health of the pupils......... 
re af 

To facilitate practical training, the State Government of 
Mysore grants a certain sum of money annually to the Banga- 
lore Central College to provide excursions to the geological 
students. These excursions are carried out by the Principal: 
of the College in consultation with the State Geologist 
during the summer vacation, when a certain number of stu-. 
dents are taken out to various places and make collections of 
geological samples. The excursions have been found to be 


very beneficial. 


k 
* * 


Dr. H. F. Fiske, Principal of the North-West Academy 
in Evanston, Illinois, found that only 2 p. c. of those addicted 
to cigarette-smoking in his school were able to reach the 
first grade, while in the lowest grade the percentage of such 
smokers was 57. Itis now well käown that smoking is very 
harmful to the young, and when inexcess seriously affects the 
nervous system. It tends to weaken and deaden the mental 
faculties, 

k'a 

i Another unclean and dangerous aspect of cigar and 
“'sarette smoking should also be borne in mind by students. 
Cheap cigarettes are generally made out of the cuttings of 
the stumps of cigars thrown about in public streets by smokers, 
and collectėd by street urchins for the makers ; while iu 
making cigars, the workmen commonly moisten the tips of 
the cigars with their lips, instead of using water or some 
Other pure fluid. This itself is sufficiently unclean, but, more 
than this, any of these workmen might be suffering Panes 
dangerous disease. Professor Horwitz, of the Jefferson Me- 
p AA Pospital recently found that one such sees 
always wrapped his cigars with the help of his lips, was 
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suffering from a- foul and contagions disease horn of vice, 


and was covered with eruptions on the tongue and throat. 


y 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s new book on the “Principles of 


Western Civilization ” though disappointing as an answer to 


many social problems, strikes an important note in describing 
“ projected efficiency ” as the ideal to be striven after, 


By that he means that the Progress of the English speak- 
ing races is due to the antimateriqlistic principles of Demo- 
cracy which modern civilisation is destined to re 

“ Projected efficienc 
living for the s 


alise. 


y”, in other words, is that heroic 
ake of future Senerations, without any hope of 


gain for themselves in the present which has been the ideal of 
all the noblest characters jn History, 


ate working towards the highest aims, 
fo the sacrifice Of all personal gain and. comfort, for the sake 


“ Projected efficiency” js the secret 


Of success and Progress. The want of it causes stagnation. 


eling of “ public-spirited ” conduct 
Which produces Prompt and unselfish action—the “doing the 
right thing”, when needed, 

This is aly 


ays the result of having a high ideal, Thus 
the Father wor] 


£S for his children, the Student also works for 
his examinations, alwa 


This is « Projected efficiency” and upon the nobility of the 


Of the individual man. We all 


, in our every day lives. Let us take care 


that our ideals be not mean and self-seeking, but noble, gene- 
Ous and far-reaching, 
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THE WAYS OF THE RAJAPUTRAS. 
VI. 


High ran the rivalry between clan and clan among the 
chivalrous RAjaputras for honour and for fame. Chief place 
of peril in desperate struggles; the right to lead the van- 
guard of the army ; the right to serve the prince in hall— 
these were the things that stirred the Rajput blood, and fired! 
the Rajput brain. 


Two clans in Mewar were rivals above all other—the 
Chandavat, descended from a Prince of that name, who had 
resigned his claim to the gaddi, the Suktavat, descended from 
Sukta, the son of the founder of Udaypur. 
| After Jahangtr had conquered Chittor, and driven away 
into the ancient fastnesses the unyielding Raéna, the chiefs 
had gathered round their. Prince to endeavour to reconquer 
some of their heritage. The first prize to be won was Ontala, 
a fortress on the road to Chittor, a castle with but one gate 
of entrance, high walls and massive towers. 


Among the chiefs-rose sharp discussion as to the leader 
of the vanguard, the herole. The Chandavat chief claimed it 
angrily : “ Mine is it by hereditary right!” he cried. 

«ONT s,s . ‘ ; 

p Nay, it is mine” dark frowned the lord of Suktavat, 
for the right to the herole is with the race that rules. Thine 
a resigned his claim to sit on Mewar's gaddi; mine as 
ei founded the royal city of Udaypur. Mine, then, the 
Tight to the herole: resion ; : s j the 
pai c; resign it, as thine ancestor resigned 


Louder and louder grew the tumult, and hands gripped 
lard on swords half dr abbards. The Rana smiled 


awn from s 
u ` i Hi- 
“Pon the angry chiefs - 


“ i taika ’ 
The herole is to those who first enter within Outala’s 


Walls” i 
alls,” he said—and all was still 


i i orth ere the day had dawned the gallant warriors sped, 
“aC Fail à ; şe 
clan dashing forward with its leader, cach equally re- 
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solved to win'the longed-for prize. First at the single gafe 
the Suktâvat arrived, for the Chandâvats had been delayed 
by a swamp across their way, and while the Suktâvats assailed 
the gate, their rivals strove to scale the massive Walls, where 
no gate was, 


See! the ChandAvat chief has climbed the ladder, and 
stands a moment upright on the coping of the wall: a moment 
—then, on the chest a Well-aimed ball strikes full, and he 
rolls down the wall he scaled, falling, a corpse, amidst his 
men. His next of kin, so reckless of danger that they 
named him the Binda Thakur, the mad chief, of Deogarh, 
Springs forward as he falls, and rolling the body in his shawl, 
he flings it on his back and mounts the wall ; with his sharp 
lance he drives the foemen back, and tossing his leader into 
the street below, within the wall, he shouts: “ The herole to 


the Chandavats - we are first in!” A roar of triumph echoes 
him; the wall is won. 


Meanwhile the chief of Suktavat is being foiled, for the 
gate is fenced wih sharp iron, and the elephant he rides will 
not push his. broad forehead against the keen-pointed spikes, 


and thus force in the gate. Fast fall his men, death-stricken, 
and still the gate stands firm. 


Across the tumult rings a Shout; itis the shout of the 
Chandavat ; What bodes it now? Shall the proud chief of 
Chandavat Wring from his own loved clan the right to lead the 
van in Mewar’s Struggles? Forbid it! Rajput pride and 
Rajput honour! What now IS one man’s life? 


From the back of his war-elephant he flings himself, and 


with a spring clutches the Spikes of death. Across their 


keen Points he lays his body, fierce pressing home the iron: 


“ Charge, charge!” he cries ; “charge Straight against the 
gate: my body guards the elephant from terror of the spikes: 
charge, mahout, or I kill thee!” 

The mahout hears 


- and shudders, but the sharp lance- 
point threatens ; 


he shuts his eyes and drives the elephant 





oe ae 


will has 


forward, deep-plunging in his goad; a mad rush, a sickening 
crush—the gate is down! and over the bleeding mass that 
was a Rajaputra, the Suktavats charge into the town. 

Alas! the hero-death fs just too late. For the shout that 
fired him to such dead of desperate sacrifice was that which 
told the entry of his rival into Ontala. 


ANNIE BESANT. 








70% : 
HUMAN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


“There is nothing new under the sun.” In some comic 
opera they quairitly add “nor under the moon,” and certain 
it is that the last man who lives upon this earth, can and 
Will have done nothing more than embody and apply the 


forces around arid within him, that were equally at the com- 
mand of the first. Of course we do not deny that he will be 
a creature of very superior development, and certainly far 


more worthy of respect, for he wil] have utilised the marvel- 


lous gifts at his hand. But they were there for Adam as they 
are for us to-day, and it js those who succeed in wresting 
from Nature the secrets she so jealously grasps, who bear the 


Names that rir . P . 
ring through ages and never die. Of such is 


ae Marconi, who deservedly stands to-day a figure of 
‘deepest inter are 
pest interest, holding open the portals of a new era in 


‘in E 2 
vention. And yet the subtle force that he has bent to his 


u been worked at in the same form since life awoke 
901 i Y aS p z ; 
7 e this globe, and the Marvels of wireless telegraphy are 
ER E ; ae 
th on common between human beings as the very breath 
eY draw int ; : OF ced A 
oF angs . sterious an 
unconscio geu lungs. We refer to the mysteri 
: “TOUS Conveyance of tl er people often far 
Sts 


rougit betwe 
and ; before now arrested the attention of scien- 
Sie Sah which we venture to think is far more complex 
Significant than h Also it possesses 


as be ki y ised. 
“Most ; £ cen recogni 
Ost interesting ji 


side issues, 
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The delicate machinery of one brain sets the -waves of 
air in motion, and conveys the impression instantly to the 
other, precisely as Marconi’s instruments do. Of course, this 
theory has long been recognised as the basis of thought read. 
ing, hypnotic influence, &c. But we believe the procéss to be 
under certain conditions far more wonderful and far-reaching 
than is generally thought. It must have frequently struck 
people who read reports of law Suits, that the constant cases 
in which one person accuses another of stealing the plot of a 
play or a novel, have some such occult explanation behind 
them. The writer is personally acquainted with several of 
these instances where it has been abundantly proved there 
was no stealing at all. The same ideas, even down to small 
details, have simply occurred to two different people, total 
strangers and hundreds of miles apart, at the same time, and 
the result is that they are angrily glaring at each other in a 
Jaw court, and judge and counse] are scratching their wigs t 


account for one of N ature’s most unkind freaks, Another re- 
markable case was th 


at of a well-known author who, search- 
ing for a title for his 


novel, hit upon a most uncommon and 
peculiar one. The very next day he saw the walls placarded 
with his idea as the title of another man’s book. He had im- 
parted his notion to no one, but had he done so it would not 
account for its appearing on. bills that must have been at the 
printer’s at the time, and the very remarkable title he had 
chosen precludes the supposition of an ordinary coincidence. 
There is no Explanation of these facts, which no doubt can be 
multiplied by our readers ad infinitum, except by uncons- 
cious, and, in these Cases, Most unwilling telegraphy. We 
believe that in certain conditions of the atmosphere, and per- 
haps in certain morbid physical conditions, the impressions 
Seated by one brain, can be seized upon by wandering elec- 
tric currents and conveyed an incredible distance to another, 
which happens to be in the Supersensitive state to receive 
o Mi ie knows but that the air may be full A 

loughts that travel around until they fud some 
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suitable soil—s. 2., a brain that happens to have its ideas set: 
ting that way. Probably what we call genius is merely a 
hyper-sensitive state of mind which, likea photographic plate 
absorbs ‘every idea it meets. Those who: have studied very 
clever people ‘are always struck by the way they seem to 
suck in knowledge without seeking it. In fact, it has always 
appeared to the writer that Carlyle’s definition of genius as 
an infinite capacity for taking pains, is entirely wrong. Ge- 
niuses take no pains. It all “comes to them,” as the saying 
is, but'how it comes no one has discovered. Our contention 
is that it comes in the air, just as the microbes of disease 
come to, and fasten on weakly people. 7 . 


) 


The field of speculation opened up by this study is very 
Wide and far beyond the limits of this article. But we can- 
not leave it without referring to the telegraphy of thought in 


the animal world. That animals have the power of convey- 


ing their ideas to one another by some means not apparent 
to us is, of course, certain. It has been ‘suggested that they 
Seter them in a key either too high OF too low for the vibra- 
tions our ears are attuned to > that, in short, the world of 
sound holds notes completely beyond our ken, even with the 
assistance of the microphone.’ If this is so, another field 


borderi ; TADAS 
; dering on the domains of Edison and Marconi lies wait- 
ing for the ex 
imaginar 


h 


plorer, and we may yet in reality enter the 


y land so dear to the heart of the novelist, and over- 
Car the gift of speech. 


be ao aces human phase of the question, it would 
and catch th ie 1f we could discover how we are to seek 
Unfortunately es mental germs floating about us. put 
avoiding mn quite as helpless in this as we ats in 
Prevent me ore serms, Also, we have no TECIDE to 
rom aa thought Serms, the children of our minds, 
ur pet ide een amd becoming the property of others. 
enemy ie ae be absorbed unconsciously by our greatest 
l e consolation is that this telegraphy is far more 


likel 
Y to oc | 
a between sympathetic minds. If the people 
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who quarrel over the supposed theft of each other’s works 
Were to meet ina friendly manner, they would probably dis. 
cover they had found kindred souls. They might, of course, 
reply that they would rather they found substantial damages 
in £ s.d.. But both parties cannot win, and we Merely. sug- 
gest the next best thing. Of course, all lawyers must be 
eliminated from the proceedings, for- naturally a lawyer's 
breath of life is quarrelling, and his very presence is enough 
to upset any germs, Given his absence, things would go so 
well that where the parties were of different sexes a church 
and wedding bells would probably see the denouement. But 
we fear these Utopian results are not so likely to occur. 
Most people would prefer to hear how this telegraphy is to 
be captured and controlled, to what practical purposes it can 
be applied, and, as we said before, we are unable to answer 
them. Perhaps when Signor Marconi has perfected his devi- 
ces, when he has discovered how various messages are to be 
dispatched, and Without getting mixed on the road and 
quarrelling or eloping with one another, each duly arrive at 
its destination, he may. have cleared the way to the profound- 
er mystery, He has the key, and, as has happened before 
in the annals of science, it may be found to fit more locks 
than one, . 
A. THINKER. 


as (ee 
FOUR OBJECTS OF A STUDENT'S LIFE. 


Although on the-world’s wide wide stage, a man’s whole 
life is a life of training and education, still the period during 
which he is at school or college is the one specially set apart 
for such a purpose, This period, being the earliest, when his 
mind is plastic and quick to learn, chiefly influences the whole 
life. Impressions made during this time, habits'and manners 


then formed, last long and are not easily eradicable. It is 


therefore very necessary that every student in school and 
college should 


be careful at this stage of life and have before 
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his eyes distinct objects, towards which he should bend his 3 
whole energy. He should rise from his bed with such. ob- | 
jects, try to work them out in his daily life and to realise | 
their importance. : A | i 

These are four in number : the development of the physical 
body, the improvement of the moral nature, the increase of | 
the intellectual capacities, and the attainment of a spiritual Mi 

_ and devotional life. With these four clearly in his head, he 

should begin his daily work. 'i Bet BA . | } 

As for the first, he should always take some exercise, and | 

be temperate in food and drink. For unless he is strong in ll 

body he cannot do much in life. This body is the chief in- if 

strument of our work in the physical world. | 






As for the second, he should try to practise among his 

class-fellows, friends, and relatives, at school and at home, the 

| well-known virtues of truthfulness, honesty, absence of hatred, 

Jealousy and anger, love, compassion, gentleness in speech, 

SSY in rightful actions, kindness and forgiveness in 
thought, and obedience to: teachers and parents. | 


| For the third, he Should try to understand his lessons 

thoroughly, and go deeply into them. He should practise 

"reading between the lines. He should not be led away by 

ae = n desire to read many pages and finish many 

A or the understanding should be developed, rather 
n the brain stuffed with many facts. : 


2 ais eae he should always keep in his mind the Sup- 
He ae d 4 pa vaa who is the supreme Being in the Universe. 
Only, and i ally worship Him, even though for five minute 
should į try to do those things which will please Him. He 
his oe nis love towards Him. He should read daily 
ther es puid take delight in doing SO. It matters not whe- 
d © 1s worshipped in the name of Rama, Krishna, Maha- 


“va, God or All i 
ah; for He; d the same, though vari- 
ous y named. IS One an > 
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‘TULSL. DAS. . 


The birth place of this great saint is. a village, Hamed 
RajApur, on the banks of the river Yamuna, in the Allahabad 
District. He was born in Samvat 1583, corresponding to 
the English year 1527°A. D. 


He possessed a good iiewledes of the ShAstras and 
other books. 


When married, he entertanied a very deep affection for 
his wife, and so strongly was he bound in the ties of love that 


he could not sustain even a trivial separation from her. Very: 


often, a message, asking him to send his wife back to her 
father’s house, came from his father-in-law, but he paid no 
heed to them. At last her brother came himself, but Tulsi 
Das, in spite of his wife begging persistently to be allowed to 
go and see her father and other relatives, stuck firmly . to 


the negative answers that he had given to similar entreaties 


formerly made. 


But when Tulsi Das went to.market on: business, his bro- 
ther-in-law, during his absence, went back to his house taking 
his sister, the wife of Tulsi Das, with him. On his return Tulsi 


Das, not finding her, was seized with great sorrow. He sat- 


thinking over the loss till midnight came; rain was falling in 
heavy torrents, and the waters of the river Yamuna were swel- 
ling high. The night was so intensely dark that one could hard- 

ly discern his own hands. N otwithstanding all these obstacles, 
he started for his father-in-law’s house, crossing the river by 
swimming. On reaching his destination he found the door of 


the house closed. On the back wall of the house a huge ser- 


pent was hanging, which he toọk to be a. rope, and holding 
fast its body he climbed up. Heentered the chamber of his 
wife and awoke her, at first she was startled at the sudden 
appearance of a man, but recognising him, she addressed him 


in sharp words, that penetrated his heart, and made an ineffa- 
ceable i impression upon his mind, 
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_ She said: “ Fie’on you, that you have so deeply woven 
your mind with my niras (bearing no enjoyment) body, made 
of bones and skin. Had you borne so much affection -towards 
Rama, the Lord of all, what happiness would you not have 
gained.” oo oc 

These words of mingled instruction and reproach left 
an imperishable effect upon him. It seemed that the good 
deeds of his past life began to bear fruit. 


: He only said in reply: “ My. dear. wife; your words are 
right,” and left the spot.and came to KAshi, where he prayed 
Vishveshvara. Mahadeva to give him the Bhakti of Rama. 


From there he went to Vardhakhshetra, and there he chose 
a Guru, and; serving him obediently, he studied the Adhyétma 
Réméyana with him. 2 | ʻi i 


Again, returning to Kâshî, he continued worshipping God 
as usual. He used to go wherever the Réméyana was read, 
listen to it, and leave the place as soon as the reading of the 
sacred book was over,» F inally he’ himself composed, in 
Hindi, for the benefit of the people who do not know Sans- 
krit, the Ramayana which is now the source of constant in- 
struction, consolation and pleasure to millions on millions of 
Hindus. © : ) We dee nN, 

Btenies BAP: 
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THE FIVE ELEMENTS. 


idea that the ancient Hindus were wrong in saying that there 


Were only five elements in the universe—earth, water, fire, 
ar, ether; and that the modern scientists of the West are 
More advanced when they say that there are seventy ele- 
Na or more—oxygen, hydrogen, gold, iron, &c. Moreover 

ancients called water an element, but we see it isa com- 
oo the elementary eases oxygen and hydrogen ; ae 
a not a compound is, at least, a mixture of oxygen, 

Sen, carbon dioxide, &¢. - earth is composed of innumer 


The.beginner of modern science is often struck with the 
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able materials, elements and compounds; all elements are 
material bodies, so fre cannot be called an element at all. 


` But let us try to understand what the ancients meant, 
and whether, though they had not (it seems) the resources 
of a laboratory and physical apparatus, there may not be 
some significance in their statements. The mode in which 
our sages of old ascertained the elements was entirely differ- 
ent from that of the modern’ scientists. The fundamentum 
divisionis of the western scientists is based on ‘the affinities 
which: are found to subsist among the different bodies: ` 
their‘ mode of division is with reference to the external world 
only. Not so with regard to the ancients: ‘ their mode of 
research was based on the relationship which the external 
bodies hold with our inner self, and on the properties by 
which the .material substances become: apparent to our 
senses, | 
~. Sowe see that the modes of research are quite different. 
But are the results obtained different also? Certainly, 
they are. The rere, N9, TH, WA, stra, of the ancients are 
not our earth, water, fire, air, ether, respectively. That which 
we call earth, water, &c. are all made up of the five elements, 
fifa, a, &c, There cannot be any substance in which these 
elements are not present. We learn trom the ShAstras 
that a4 origina tes from. sata which has the property of 
transmitting sound ; ara possesses the property of investing 
bodies with touch, sensibility, and from it originates aw 
having the Property of giving a body visible color and form; 
aH generates Hq which is the element of the sense of taste; 
and lastly, fart is generated from atx and is the element of 
the smell sensation. According'to the ShAstras every material 
body As made up of these five elements grouped together, each 
occuring in a greater or less proportion. Any object uncom- 
pounded of these elements we cannot perceite with our naked 


a Our knowledge of the external. world is gained 
rough the five. senses—_the sen op 
touch -nses of smell, taste, sigh 


» and hearing—and the sense-giving. properties reside in 
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the five powers (or elements) tf, sty, &c. respectively. 
Thus, the power without which a body has no smell is called 
fafa, the power which gives a body the property of having 


taste is ay and so forth. ; 
We know from modern science that the knowledge we 


have of any body is through a motion of the power inherent 
in that body. The power (or powers) has a certain motion 
and this gives us a knowledge of the external phenomenon. 
Motion produces phenomena. Light is caused by ether vib- 
rations: this vibratory motion of ether gives us the colour 
sensation of a body. The number of ether vibrations varies, 
as we know that the different colours of the spectrum are 
due to the number of vibrations. , fas 
_ Now, is not the above fact identical with what. our anci- 
ent sages said? A material body has in it a power which 
gives it its form or colour, This power is called by the 
ancients @¥, while the modern scientists call. it ether. Com- 
paring ax of the ancients with ether of the scientists we see 
that they imply the same thing, a 
It has been ascertained that there is in every substance 
(mineral, vegetable, or animal) an element called odorigen. 
This element odorigen sustains the life of the living orga- 
nism, and is co-existent with it. It is the element for 
‘Investing bodies with the property of smell, and thus helps 
the lower orders of animals to select and find out their proper 
food. It is pitiable indeed to think that man, the highest of 
animals, often fails ‘in adapting himself to his proper and 
legitimate food, and thus shows himself lower than -even 
some of the lowest creatures, So we see that what is’ now 
Called odorigen, the Hindus call fara 
eisai be been said above that’ our body ita aie of 
ahs ve elements. These elements exist in our bo aes 
fas in the'external world, and there is a close communi- 
a between the similar elements of the microcosm and 
ia Though the elements pervade all parts of 
y, every one of them has also its special province of 
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jurisdiction: we smell by the nose, taste by the tongue, and 
soon. The vibratory motions of ether (aH) strike the ether 
in our body, and we have visual perception. That every 
‘element has its special localisation in special Organs is so in 
the case of ordinary mortals, or rather in the ordinary states 
of mortals, Beings who destroy the gross materials of their 
bodies’ and ‘enjoy the blissful sensations out of the celestial 
stimuli of a world composed of finest and purest atoms, have 
no’ special organs answering to special senses, We have one 
particular sensation through a particular organ; they have 
all the five sensations through any spot of the body 


Though the five elements have their respective properties, 
yet we should see that arg originates from atta and SO, 
besides being the agent of touch sensation, it also has in it 
the property of arkta, viz. that of the transmutation of 
sound. JF is generated, from qia and SO. possesses the three 
properties of making a body active to auditory, tactual, and 
Visual perceptions, qq in addition to the properties belong- 
Ing toWst has also the property to invest a body with the 
sense of taste’; and lastly ff. possesses all the five proper- 
ties, In all cases, however, the special property’ of each 
element is always more prominent than the other properties. 


All that is said above presents, at least, a rough con- 
ception of what is meant by the elements fei%, arg, &c. 
There is, besides this’ physical aspect of the elements, a 
higher and more important aspect, as-is suggested by the 
very Jundamentum divisionis of the Hindus. The consider- 


ation and discussion of the spiritual aspect is beyond the 


limits of this essay. Let us remember ouly that the worker 
in Sadhana Marga has first of all to purify the elements; the 
elements, though pure in themselves, being wrapped up and 


€nsheathed in the gross particles of our body, cannot work 
in the spiritual path unless purified, ee 


A HINDU STUDENT. 





A 


-our mental faculties 


‘Many victims for the 


‘80a Systematic trainj 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Health is a very great blessing for man. Without if 
tian cannot enjoy other pleasures. A king, with all the 
pleasures and luxuries which money can get, Is still miserablé 


if he cannot enjoy good health. While a labourer is quite 


happy, because of the good physique with which he is endow- 


ed. A sound body helps to express a Sound mind. To 


preserve health is theréfofe an imperative duty, which it is 


‘a sin to neglect.- = 


When a person is unhealthy or unwell, he is riot only 


‘unable to work, but is also a burden to those that surround 
‘him. Thus the disadvantage is twofold. 


For us students, health is a most importait thing, and 


Without it we cannot do our work, The relation between the 
Mind and the body is such that whatever affects one affects 


the other, and so a man’s intelligence is dull when he is suf- 


fering from disease. If we neglect thé claims of our body, 


in order to devote ourselves exclusively to the cultivation of 
» the ill-health of our body will impair the 


manifestation of our mental powers, and in the end we may 


‘ruin mind and body together, 


Want of recreation for the mind tired.of work, has made 
lunatic asylums, When once we fall 


ll, it is with reat difficulty that. we regain our original 


Strength, 

So we have t 
“prevention is be 
Cation, 


Oo guard Carefully our health, and the maxim, 
tter than cure,” finds here a practical appli- 
To keep our body in a healthy state, we must under- 
ng. This training we term “ Physical 
This branch of education ought to receive as 
n as any other, : 
Education ” in its strict sense means the train- 
dily organs and powers with a view to promote 
gour. 


Education.” 
much attentio 
“ Physical 

"8 Of our bo 
“alth and yj 


l beliay 
tuns thus : 


3 


© most of us are familiar with a quotation which 
“It is physical training, or bodily exercise, alone 
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that can keep our body in vigour of health. No part of the 
human system, be it body, mind, or soul, can be kept in a 
State of efficiéncy without exercise. Memory, imagination, 
and understandirig, require exercise for development and 
without adequate Exercise they bécome dtill. In the same 
way the body loses all vigour arid activity, and bécomes but a 
burdensome prison to the soul, unless we go though a regular 
course of physical exercise day by day. 

To keep our body in sound health we require pure air, 
pure water, and göod food. 

We must live in a place where there is free access for 
pure air, and our house must have many: windows, or openings; 
-So that air may get in freely.. 

The pure air we breathe iti goes to various eats of: our 


body and burns up the impurities, Impure air-acts as 4 
poison, 


The water we use for drinking must be pure, The water 
obtained’ in tanks and carelessly kept wells must be boiled 
before it is used for drinking. Drinking impure water is in 
Jurious and will tell üpon our health. 
We must be punctual in taking our food, and see that it 1s 
_ properly digested.” The food we take goes into the organs of 
our body, and is’ converted into blood and other matters. 
For good digestion we have to take exercise, When we take 
exercise we add to our body a certain amount of heat, with 
the help of which we digest our food. If we fail to take @° 
“much exercise as we require, the natural consequence is 
“indigestion, and other complaints. 
Now the question arises which is the best part of the 
“day for the exercise. - Sandow, the greatest living authority 
on these subjects, is of opinion that the best part of the day 
“for exercise is the time when the boy is cheerful, and that 
* which js convenient for him. 
We students are busy all the morning preparing out 
bee and the day we devote to our class study. So the 
© we have at Our disposal is the eveving, when we have 
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completed our day’s ‘business. We will then be’ enjoying 
complete rest, and we can with'advantage take it as the best 
time for physical exercise. | ae 
After we have taken exercise, we should not expose our 
body to cool air nor should we drink cold water ; if the body 
is suddenly cooled it is apt to-catch cold. We.now pass on 
to the various apparatus we use in exercise. The schools and 
colleges are provided with the things that boys of various ages 
require. They ought to be properly graduated. The same 
apparatus does not suit a weak as well as a strong boy. | The 
pursuits of boys are of two kinds. Some take to pure athletics 
while many others'go in for games. Both of these have their 
merits and defects. The latter is preferable to the former in 
this respect, that it combines pleasure with sport. The former, 
though it aims at the development of various muscles, is more 
monotonous; the reason is that the simultaneous action of many 
persons is required in the latter, while in the former each has 
to do his own work continuously. Considering the merits of 
each in its own way, we should take up the practice of both. 
| Now we will consider the various sports and games. 
Dumbbells are now becoming very popular as Sandow has been 
able to show extraordinary improvement with them. If we 
follow his system, we exert al] parts of our body and improve 
Proportionately. Dumbbells are recommended to all those that 
take part in various games such as cricket and football tor the 
Sood development of their muscles. | 


A gymnasium is a thing that most schools possess, and 


It is a good developer of the body. 

The games which are most popular in our 
Undoubtedly cricket and football. Referring to them 
Duke of Wellington said: «The battle of Waterloo was won 
n the Etonian fields.” Cricket has long been the national 
Same of England and people evince great interest in the 


p D ¢ 
pence. The remark that jt is the “ Ring of games 1s 
rue, | 


schools are 
the great 
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Football has been more popular in India than cticket 
It is the only game that develops the calf-muscles well. 

Then follow the games of lawn tennis and others, which 
are suitable for the weak and for ladies. 

Walking, Jumping, and Running, cost nothing, and 
suit all men. we 

We Hindus are said to be degenerating, and if we are, 
our degeneracy can be safely attributed in great part to our 
neglect of physical exercise. We should pay particular atten- 
tion to the development of our body, and make it fit for any 
work. This is advice which should be impressed upon the 
minds of students, who sit for hours together without paying 
the least attention to their health, and everybody should bear 
in mind that nothing is more valuable for man than health. 

, M. RAMABRAHMA. 


TO ARYA, 


The herald Star of Arya’s birth 
Is high in Eastern skies, 
And hope up-springing thrills the earth 
That Arya’s sons shall rise 
With quickening thought, 
By Freedom taught, 
Unfearing, reverent, wise. 





The clarion call of Truth rings out 
That men should helpers be, 
And East and West an answering shout 
Is borne across the sea ; 

O’er Aryan lands 

Stretch golden strands 
To hearts from passion free, 


a 


Hope’s Saered Light shall upward gleam 
With greater hearts to link, 
Wherein shall rise a living stream 
Of Truth, upon whose brink 
The Lotus grows, 
And, where it flows, 
The parched earth shall drink. 


H. W. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


On May 17th on other great eruption took place at La 
Soufriere, while on the 20th, Mont Pelee destroyed everything 
that had remained standing at St Pierre, the “doomed city,” 
and, as if if filled with a desire to destroy more life, showered 
stones and ashes on Fort de France, thirteen miles distant. 

With the great eruptions of Mont Pelee on May 3, $, 19 
and 20, there were disturbances of the sea level, the water 
either rising or falling, the village of Wallibon partly sank, 
and that of Richmond rose. 


On May 11th a geyser, or boiling lake, in the island of 


Domenica entirely disappeared, The next day some springs 
in Jamaica became extremely hot. On May 18th an earth- 


quake was felt throughout California. 


All the Ocean cables in the W. Indies were interrupted, 


and a Seismograph in the Isle of Wight, England, began to 
register at 10-45 a. m. (St. Vincent time)a disturbance at a 


distance of between 60° and 70°, on May 7th, which may 
have been due to some sub-oceanic current. 

Volcanic ash fell thickly jn Barbados in the afternoon of 
May 17th and caused almost total darkness. Shocks were 
felt all along the southern coast of France and Spain. 

Only one man is said to have escaped in the devastation 
of the town of St. Pierree, a neero charged with murder, who 
Was shut up in a subterranean prison ! 

The birds and animals seem to have noticed warnings 
nnpercived by man, The birds ceased singing, many animals 

ecame unmanageable, cattle lowed in the night, dogs howled, 
and even snakes crawled away from Mont Pelee. 
+ : 

The International Commission for Scientific Ballooning 
1a in Berlin in May, under the Presidency of Prince Fre- 

StGk Henry, who represented the Kaiser. ) 
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The War Offices of all the Great Powers except France 
were represented at the conference. A paper was read by 
Mr. Patrick Alexander, on the steering by Herzian waves of 
flying machines carrying meteorological registering instruments. 
Mr. Alexander claims that his machines can be sent 50 miles 
and steered back to their starting point. The foreign Depu- 
ties, who were the guests of the Aeronautical Batallion of the 
German Army, were shown over the Head-quarters of the 
Batallion, which has the largest Balloon House in the world. 


e 


# 
* # 

The “Regina Margherita” Observatory has been fitted 
up by the Queen Dowager of Italy, with the help of the 
Italian Government, aided by the zeal and activity of Prof. 
Angelo Mosso, of Turin, on the Gnitetti Peak of Monto 
Rosa, in the Swiss Alps, at an altitude of 4,500 ft, for scien- 
tific observations of various kinds. 


An expedition has been phopoded by Capt. R. Anundsen, 
of the Norwegian Geographical Society, to find the magnetic 
North Pole. In 1831, Sir James Ross reached a position 
where the dipping needle was only deflected one minute from 
an absolutely vertical position; but now the question is as to 
whether the magnetic pole is actually only a point, or whether 
this peculiarity of the needle May not extend over a, large 
area, or further, whether the Magnetic pole may not possibly 
change its position. In the spring of 1903 Capt. Anundser 
will start to solve these two problems in the Gjoa, one of the 
best and strongest sailing yess in the Norwegian fleet. 

+ * 

At the Connecticut Académy of Sciences on Feb. 12. Prof- 
A. E. Verrill exhibited some remarkable speciment of pho- 
tograph in natural color, taken direct from nature by a new 
photo-chemical process. One of these was a Bermuda land- 
Scape, in which the beautiful blue and green tints of the 


water and the soft creamy colour of the buildings were well 
brought out. 
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How little we think of the tiny lives around us, and of 
all their busy work in the world. There are millions living 
in cheese, figs, french plums, hay, rush-bottomed chairs, &c, 
and millions mote upon the feathers of living birds. 
These infinitesimal creatures cause the deepest distress and 
dismay even in so small a community as an ant’s nest. 
That long-suffering tribe is said to find some twelve or thirteen 
hundred species of other animals willing to share the advan- 
tages of its civilised homes. One of these spécies is the cheese- 
mite, and Wasmann found that a single ant might be infested 
by fifty, or a hundred, or a thousand, or even by thousands of 
these little “lives,” not feeding upon it but clogging all its 
organs, so that it could neither talk with its antennce, nor 
feed with its mouth, nor walk with its feet, nor clean itself 
with its combs, till the poor creature, made useless against its 
will, would fall into a lethargy and die. 


What do our readers think of a bird..as 4 shepherd of 
sheep? Science Siftings says; “The yakamik, a species of 
crane, is‘said to be one of the most intelligent birds known. 
The bird is used by the natives of Venezuela in the place of 
sheep dogs, for guarding and herding their flocks. It is said 
that, however far the alik may wander with the flocks, it 
never fails to find its way home at night, driving before it all 
the creatures entrusted to its studious care.” 

A flock of sheep with a crane in charge © 
look funny enough. 


f them must 


# 

Three seams of good iple coal have been proved 
to exist on thë Rampur Coal field, in the Central Provinces 
of India. 

:0i— 
MAYA 
IIf. 

The teaching of Shafikara and Kant may be made more 

intelligible by means of an illustration, Take the notior 
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you have of your own city or town; and you see before tha 
mind’s eye a multiplicity of details which almost prevents 
your calling up the general outline and location of the town, 
Next go to the top of a mountain or a hill overlooking the 
town ; and you get a general idea of the place in which all 
the multifarious details are harmoniously merged. Is not 
there a difference in your thought and feeling as you change 
your point of view in this fashion ? Again, if you happened 
to be a little myopic, how strange and different all about you 
appeared for some time after you first put on your glasses? 
Try to walk on all fours instead of upright, and the world 
will be different for you from what it is to-day. 

So far we have dealt with differences in our ideas of objects 
produced by a change of our point of view, or a greater or 
less clearness of our Organs of sense. But let us see what 
would happen if some senses were added to, or taken away 
from, those we already possess. We may represent our no- 
tions of objects, which at present we gain through our five 


A a : 
senses, by means of a pentagon b/ \e, Suppose one sense 
is taken away from us; say, the sense of sight, Theñ ouf 


idea of the lamp or the table will be represented by a four- 
sided figure b| fo and no longer by a pentagon. Then 


c 
Suppose the sense of hearing is removed; and our notion of 
D a A 
the objects can be tepresented by a triangle <7 . Then, if 
bYe 


we remove the sense of touch, so that we can no longer 
distinguish between hard and soft objects, our notion of 


things can be represented by the two sides which contain an 
angle. Then, if taste also is removed, so that we have only 
the sense of smell left, how very imperfect—and aifferent— 
will be our idea of an object from what it used to be when 
we possessed the remaining four senses as well. Our idea of 
the lamp is now simply a peculiar smell which it emits, And 
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the lamp when ‘burning will be an object distinct from the 
lamp when it is put out. For the smell emitted is different at 
these two times. We can still distinguish between the 
table and the lamp—owing to the difference of the smell of 
each. But we no longer recognise the table and chair as two 
different objects. Both being made of teak-wood, the smells 
are indistinguishable. Moreover your keys, papers, the stars 
in the sky, the sun, moon and planets, the music of the birds, 
the barking of the dogs, the beauty of the lily and the ugli- 
ness of the toad, the sweetness of sugar and the bitterness of 
quinine, the harsh blow of the ruffian and the light caress of 
a friend—all these will be indistinguishable, because non- 
existent. How very much smaller, narrower, and more limit- 
ed will your world become under those conditions, and also 
how very different. | 

Now try to work the other way. Suppose you got a new 
sense. With what result? Your world has become fuller 
than it was before. You find shades of difference between 
objects which at one time appeared to be absolutely alike, 
simply because some of the subtler differences had escaped 
your dull organs of sense. If you get an additional sense, 
how very different again, would become your notions of ob- 
jects. Our descriptions and definitions of familiar things 
would appear very inadequate and even ridiculous to you. 
The system of globes that go to make a solar system would 
to you be most inadequately—if indeed at all correctly—ex- 
plained in the terms of “ five-sense astronomy. And you 
would, perhaps, say: “It all looks to me like a lotus spread out 
in Space, the petals being your globes and the cup the sun— 
the heart of the system.” And so we can go onwards ad in- 
finitum. But this is enough to show us that great and funda- 
Mental differences in our notions and mental pictures of 
external objects—and that is all we know of the world—will 
be produced according to a gain or loss in the number of our 
Senses, the external objects remaining the same in themselves. 


1 . . a - 4 b r - i S 
Which one of our changing visions, then, shall we regard a 


4 





veal as distinguished from all the rest? Evidently none. 
And therefore the world is Maya, it is unreal and changing, 
One school of the Vedanta puts it: sfragea: ( phenomenal 
creations ) are as numerous as the conscious Jivas in the 
universe. But they are manifold, changing and unreal. 


Cc ~ . , . 
gantar (the noumenal world) is one ‘and unchanging—and 
that is real. 


SAKHARAM G. PANDIT, B. A. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


Q. What is the difference betwen Shiva aud Parameshvara? 
REN S: 

- Ans. Shiva is the name of Ishvara in a particular aspect, as 
the Destroyer of effete forms and ihe Liberator of the Jiva. So 
an Emperor may be the General of his army, the Judge of hus 
subjects, and still, ia any character, he is. the Emperor 50 
Ishvara is ever Himself, but He shows Himself in different forms. 
Parameshvara is not N irguna, but Saguna. 

Q. What is meant by the wife of Shiva? R.N. S. 

Ans, In any universe the Supreme Lord reveals Himself 
as male and female, these two sides of His nature being necessary 
for evolution. The female side, nature, matter, proceeds from the 
Devi. She is the mother, as Ishvara is the Father. 


Q. Is tt possible to avert the misfortune that must befall us 
because of action done in a precious birth? R. D, 

Ans. There is no general answer to such a question, If the 
misfortune is in the Prarabdha Karma, it cannot be averted, If 
its causes are not fally completed, counterbalancing forces may 
be brought to bear upon it. You must sindy the principles tha 
underlie the law of Karma, if vou want to understand special 
cases. You should read the T. S? manual Karma; the chapter 
On itin The Ancient Wisdom; the very elementary statement 10 
the Sandtana Dharma Catechism, and the fuller explanations 17 


the Sandtana Dharma Text books, elementary and advanced (now 
pablishing). 





Q. fn the Rimdyana we read of Hanumdn swallowing the sur- 
What does this mean? R. D. 

Ans, In this story, asin many others in the Puranas and 
Itihasa, natural facts in carly ages ave related in their causi 
aspect instead of as mere effects. Hanuman is the son of Vay™ 
the Wind Deva, and in one aspect represents a consuming force 
(consider that Agni proceeds from Vayu, and that Hanuman 
destroyed Lanka). The sun gained his present place by many 
conflicts, while the nebula was changing to a system. 
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Q What is meant by the “everlasting materials” of which 
universes ure fashioned? Is there anything everlasting save God the 
Almighty ? R.D. 

Ans, Mûlaprakriti and Pratyagdtman are co-everlasting, They 
are the two aspects of Brahman, the Eternal ALL, The Saguna 
Brahman, or Pratvagâtman, is not the ALL, but the Subject as- 
pect of the Arn; Mûlaprakriti is equally the Object aspect of the 
Att, The universe are fashioned by the interaction of these 
Twain, rooted in One. 

Q. Ibis said we should follow the path of the great Ones, 

Prahlida is regarded as a great One, and he disobeyed his father ; 
should we imitate him in disobeying our fathers? P. C. N. 
3 Ans, Arjuna was a great One, and killed many: it does not 
therefore follow that we should kiil people. The circumstances 
must be considered under which au action is performed; other- 
wise, endless confusion will arise; also the character and know- 
ledge of the actors must be considered, as Dharma varies with 
Character and knowledge. Oily if-the circumstances are similar, 
and the actors are similar in character and knowledge, may the 
exceptional acts of great Ones, contrary to the ordinary moral 
law, be safely imitated. 
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HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES 
Tue Monrury REPORT. 

The School and the R, S. Pathshila were opened on the Ist 
July but had to be closed again for a week on account of the ab- 
~Sence of rains and the excessive leat. They opened on the 8th; 
and the College Department on She 16th. 


The Boarding-House has got 35 Boarders at the Date of going 
to press: it has accommodation for only 10 more now, and is 
rapidly filling up. There will probably uot be room for Le 
for a whole year now, 7. e. till new rooms can be built on the 2nd 
Storey. 
1 Our energetic worker, Thakur Shankar Sinha Bhup)! of 
Loradibad, has succeeded in reorganising the local Committee at 
Toradabad with himself and Babu Kedarilal, Pleader, as Sec- 
T ies ; and has established a new one at Naini Tal with Pt. 
lathnra Dutt Pande B.A. LL. Bras Secretary. ee a 
X Presents of books have been received from Babu Pe 
lukherji, the veteran archeologist, (5 vols), and from Dr. Avinas 

handra Banerjee (23 vols). 


The larger donations of the month are :— ; 
Pt. Jwala Prasad M. A, OFS, sas ope i ; 
Soti Raghuvans Lal Esq. ses Ly 0 0 
Raja Rampal Singh of Kurri Sndhonli, Oudh 500 
Mr. Meghji Chaipsy, 100 0 0 


(Thro’ Dr. V. D. Merchant, Aden). s 
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Besides these sums we have also received Rs. 100 and Rs. 3000 
(Rs. three thousand) respectively, from two Sympathisers, who 
desire to remain anonymous, as the lst year’s payment in full 
of annual subscriptions of the amounts mentioned. 
We are sorry to have to say that our President cannot, come 
back to India earlier than the 8th of December this year. 
BHAGAVAN DAS. 4 
Hon. Secretary, 4 
—:0:— l 
C. H. CorLeEGE MUSEUM OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
| To The Reader. 
You are earnestly requested to send to the Principal of tho 
Central Hindu College, Benares, specimens of the art, product, f 
(such as Tea, Indigo, Rosewater &c.) or manufacture, peculiar f 
to your district, province or town, in order that a representative 
Museum may be formed of the Arts and Crafts of India; for 
Instance, an example of wood or ivory carving, stonework, brass, 
pottery, glass, toys, beads, cloth-work or embroidery; in fact, 
any specimen, however inexpensive, of the industry for which your 
town 1s most famous. 
Each object will stand in a prominent position, bearing the 
name of the donor and of the place from which it comes. 


If any articles are sent by rail, they should be addressed to 
Benares Cantt. Railway Station. 





ARTHUR RECHARDSON, 
Principal, O. H. College, Benares. 





:0: 
THE SANATANA DHARMA CATECHISM. ' 
i z 








Is now ready in and is available from at 
English. The Manager, T. P. S., Benares, -[1/- per Single 
Copy. 
Hindi. Do, Rs. 5/- per 100 
Copies. 
Urdu. Do. Rs. 21/: per 500 
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Postage cAr 
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S.H. H. School 
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IN THE CROWS NEST. 
We read of religious.conferences being held in India by 
the Emperors Ashoka (in the 3rd century B. C) and Shila- . 
ditya (in the 7th century A. D.). After another long interval 
we are going to have again a great religious conference in 
the East. - The people of Japan intend to hold one at Tokyo 
in October, 1902. It will be appropriately called “The 
Prajfiaé Paramita Conference,” for the books that go by the 
name of Prajna Pararmita deal with the metaphysics of the 
Buddhist religion. The great meeting will be attended by 
exponents of all religions and philosophical systems from far 
and near. The organisers are very anxious that the Hindus 
should attend largely and have even offered to send down a 
special Japanese Steamer to Calcutta to convey delegates to 
Japan, if there should be a sufficient number willing to go, in 
order that they may have every facility for observing caste 
rules. An invitation which is prompted by such kindly feel- 
ings deserves to meet with a very ready response. We undei- 
stand that Mr. V. C. Sheshachari, B. A. B. L, Vakil, High 
Court, Madras, and Swami Rama Tirtha (M. A., late Professor 
l of Mathematics in a Punjab College, a very good speaker, 
; and scholar of Vedânta and Sufism, who has retired 
from the world and become a recluse and is now living in the 
hills near Mussoori) have accepted the invitation. 





x 
* g 


The history of Japan during the last 40 years e ad- 
Mirable instance of what sterling merit and self-sacri $s si 
do, Less than half a century ago Japan was a small se 
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confined island-kingdom not influenced by the world and not 
influencing it. But it had a continuous individuality of over 
2500 years, a history of unbroken self-government by prac- 
tically a single dynasty of sovereigns; and when, in the 
fullness of the times, Providence inspired the last of these 
sovereigns, the present Mikado (as they call their emperor) to 
that supreme act of self-sacrifice, the voluntary transference 
of all his autocratic power to a national Parliament, then, as 
, the immediate result of that sacrifice of power, harder even 
than the sacrifice of life, the Mikado’s people came at a 
bound into the front rank of nations and have recently en- 
tered into a political alliance with our own great Government, 
the British, tor the preservation of peace in the East. 


This invitation to the Hindus of India, now an integral 
part ot the British Empire, immediately after the alliance, is 
especially appropriate. But the bonds between Japan and 
India are very old. An Indian gentleman recently visited a 
Japanese merchant in his home in Japan. At the close of a 
sympathetic conversation, when the Indian gentleman mixed 
a tinge of surprise with the expression of his delight at his 
host’s appreciation of Indian things and thoughts, the host 
rose, went into another room, and tenderly and reverently 
brought out and placed upon the table a statue of the Buddha 
and said, “This is the secret of the bond between you and 
me.” The Indian understood and bent his head before the 
image. 

5 

The system of moral discipline formulated by an Impe- 
rial ordinance in October 1890 contains the following exhor- 
tation to the student-subjects of the Japanese Empire. “...Be 
obedient to your parents ; be friendly to your brothers and sis- 
ters ; husband and wife live harmoniously ; be trustful towards 
your friends ; be polite and benevolent towards all. Devote 
yourselves to the love of learning ; cultivate your intellect 


and heart ; improve the public interest ; implicitly obey the 


et ee 








constitution and the laws; and in times of national trouble 
sacrifice yourselves with courage and fidelity for the state...” 


šo 
In 1897 there were 29,476 schools of all kinds in Japan; 
the number of teachers 88,934, and students 4,176,577. The 
total population of Japan- in that year was 43,228,865 souls. 
Of the students, about threefifths are boys and twofifths 
girls. 


% 
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The Oriental Congress holds its next meeting at Hanoi, 
in Indo-China, on December 1 to 6, 1902. The Oriental 
Congress (some of our readers may not be aware) isa great 
Association of Orientalist scholars of all countries. Its 
object is to promote study and research in the history, philo- 
logy, archeology and ethnography of the East. The pro- 
ceedings of the coming meeting will include a visit to Angkor, 
the ancient Hindu capital of Cambodia, reference to which 
was made in our issue for June last. The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal has received an invitation to send delegates 
who are promised first class passage and board on any vessel 
of the French lines that tun to Indo-China. This is an 
exceedingly good Opportunity for Indian Archeologists inter- 
ested in the ancient history of this country. 

ar 

Mr. Syed Ali Bilgrami, lately a high official in the Nizam’s 
Service has been appointed to the Marathi Readership at the 
Cambridge University. The frst instance of the appoint- 
ment of an Indian gentleman toa place in an English Univer- 
Sity was that of Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt, C. I. E., as Profes- 
Sor of Indian History in the London University. This is 
the second. 

ma 

A book on the commence of America recently written by 
Mr. H. L. Nelson says “ commercial museums are being estab- 
lished ........ Our educational institutions one ofter another 
are rapidly adopting commercial improvements as an impor- 
tant feature of their work, Even the ordinary high schools are 
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engrafting commerical Geography upon their courses...” 


* 
* * 


The newly. established Birmingham University has opened 
classes for imparting instruction in commercial facts and 
methods and will give the degree of Bachelor of Commerce 
to successful examinees, 


œ 


Signor Baccini has endowed Milan with a Commercial 
University, where students can obtain a scientific preparation 
for a commercial life. The instruction will comprise political 
economy, statistical demography, history of commerce, cons- 


titutional aud commercial law, banking and other special 
courses, 


> 


It is the expėêiience of most teachers that mental capacity 
for work is less in the afternoon than in the morning, but the 
following arrangement, by Friedrich, of different subjects of 
instruction in the order of their relative fatiguing power will 
be new and interesting to many. He places gymnastics and 
drill (to be distinguished from Sport and games) first, as 
entailing the severest Strain on the mind), then mathematics, 
foreign languages, religion, German (or the mother tongue), 
natural science and geography and history, drawing and 


singing, 


* © 


Our readers will be glad to know that the Hindu School at 
Shrinagar, Kashmir, of which we have written from time to time, 
is now on a more solid footing than heretofore, The Maharaja 
has given a good building for its use, a large house on the 
river, in the centre of the town, and His Highness is also paying 
the salary of an English Principal. Some KAshmirt Pandits 
living in India are also subscribing to the upkeep, and pros- 
pects are thus promising. The daily attendance of boys is 
Over 325, 





——- 
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CORONATION SERVICE AT THE CENTRAL 
HINDU COLLEGE. 


On Saturday morning, August gth, at 7 o'clock A. M., 
a Service was held at the Central Hindu College, Benares, 
in commemoration of the Coronation of H. M. King Edward 
VII, Emperor of India. 

The usual portion having been read from Bhagavad Gita 
Bk. XI, the following poem was recited by a student of the 
2nd year class, Balkrishna Thatte, having been composed for 
the occasion, excepting the first verse, by Pandit Lakshmana 
Shastri of the Ranavira Samskrit Pathashala, C. H. College : 


~ 


al ggg Al JAIAN 
Al HMAC ISH SAR Al AAAA 
Al HANSA MRC a aMsaeaar aka 
Gl a: Wg atea wna Fugrarearvar Il 
URNA Wa VAT AJA: MAARIT 
Maniana Aga a MIRA CAT 
artat Aesar ana Aea ar 
Aat egaat q anai Arata Azara, Il 
Smg atar gA ggaan: agg kamat 
MAAS yo vafisacut aNg: 
Alile GLE SAT EE SEPERC 
faa: qrg fet gazacad aAA AAT a: N 
MANINIRA araanqaeaaad Adtad 
ae ga qt ga fraga neasi ag 
| Usha Tag oeAat aa wear: 
aa TT GAA Gas AFIA ANNAR I 
The Head Pundit then addressed the students in Hindi 
to the following effect: Four are the objects of life, véz. 
Duty, Profit, Pleasure and Moksha. The greatest of these 
IS Moksha. But it is based on the performance of duty, as 
also are the other two: and the performance of duty is 
| Possible only when there is a ruler, a King. To control 
and govern and guide others into the path of duty is the 
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duty of a king. Under the king’s fatherly guidance the virtuous 
are able to do their duty and the wicked are punished for 
their sins. “ Whenever Dharma is neglected I incarnate for 
its uplifting” said, Shri Krishna. It often happens that the 
ignorant resent the restrictions put upon them, just as 
children, who want to have their own way, cry out against 
the guidance of their parents. But as they grow up they 
realize the importance of the parental care. So people 
Should realize the benefits of a good rule, and look upon 
the king as their father, keep his laws and do homage to him. 
We pray Vishvanatha that the Emperor who is being crowned 
today may long live to govern this land, that his love for his 
subjects may ever increase and that his subjects may return it 
by their loyalty and affection for him. 

The Principal then said : 

We are met together this morning to rejoice over the 
Coronation of our Emperor. On this joyful occasion the So- 
vereign is drawn closer to his subjects though they are 
scattered far and wide over many nations, colonies and states. 
In ancient AryAvarta homage and respect was paid to 
the’king, We do but obey the ancient rule in celebrating 
this great day. But, above all things, this day brings us closer 
together and strengthens the bond between East and West, 
between India and England. The object of the Central 
Hindu College with its eastern and western training is to bind 
us together, Professors aud Students, one and all, as loyal 
subjects, to one king, as useful and trustworthy citizens of the 
Empire and brothers and fellow-workers, able to sympathise 
with and help each other. There must not be any gulf bet- 
ween masters and pupils, no feeling of racial difference between 
Hindu and English, but let usall put our shoulders to the Kar- 
mic wheel, as instruments working together for the common 
good, so that the College may be the pioneer. in practice, not 


oiy in words, of a great unifying movement which this day 
o : . 
all days in the year is best fitted to commemorate. 

LONG LIVE THE EMPEROR, 
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THE WAYS OF THE RAJAPUTRAS. 
VII 


Unhappily the swords of the RAjaputras were as readily 
turned against each other, as against a foreign invader. One 
of these feuds, in some of its incidents, is so much like 
the struggle between the Pandavas and the Kurus in the fierce- 
ness of the fighting and the cordiality, between whiles, of the 
combatants, that we record it here. 


Râemul became Rand of Mewar in S. 1530 (A. D. 1474), 
after much hard fighting ; but his rule was troubled by the 
dissensions of his three sons, SAnga, Prithviraj, * and Jeimal. 
These three, one day, with their uncle Surajmal, visited a 
priestess, and asked her which of them should rule Mewar; 
she pointed to Sang, on which a furious quarrel broke out, 
from which Sangé fled with six wounds, one of which destroyed 
one eye, and Prithviraj and Surajmal fell, exhausted with 
wounds. Thenceforward Sangé exiled himself from Mewar, 
while Prithviraj was banished by the Rana, but quickly raised 
himself to power ina neighbouring district, which he restored 
to order, thus regaining his father’s favour. Jeimal had mean- 
while been slain, and Prithviraj was accepted as heir to the 
gaddi of Mewar. 


But Surajmal, his uncle, joining with his kinsman Saérung- 
deo, now invaded the land, aiming at kingship, and assailed at 
advantage RAna Raemul, who was well-nigh fainting from 
two-and-twenty wounds when Prithviraj dashed, like a whirl- 
Wind, on the field. He hurled himself on Surajmal, and they 
fought till night-fall, and when darkness stopped the battle, 
the opposing armies bivouacked on the well-contested 
ground. 


Then Prithviraj seeks his uncle in his tent, and the two 
fighters greet each other courteously. 


. PUR o A , j Dehli 
” This prince must not he confused, with the famous Prithviraj of , 
of the Chohan family, 
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* Well, uncle, how are your wounds?” 
“ Healed, my child, with the joy of seeing you.” 


“I have not yet seen the Ranaji, my uncle. First I ran 
to you. I am very hungry; have you anything to eat?” 


From one thali the uncle and nephew eat, whose bodies 
bear the marks of each other’s weapons, and Prithviraj, taking 
the farewell pan, spoke softly : 


“You and I will end our battle in the morning, uncle 
mine,” 
“Tis well, my child: come early.” 


Next morn they met and fought, till at last the invaders 


gave way and fled, and Prithviraj returned, triumphant, to 


Chittore. But Surajmal had not submitted, and to the decla- 
ration of Prithviraj that he should not keep “as much land 
in Mewar as would cover a needle’s point,” he answered that 


his nephew might “redeem only as much as would suffice for. 


bed.” So still they fought; until at last, hardpressed Suraj- 
mal made a last stand in a stockade ; over the fire at night 
he talked with Sarungdeo what could now be done, when the 
thunder of horses’ hoofs was heard, the crash of breaking 
boughs, 


“My nephew comes, it seems,” says Surajmal, and as he 
speaks, the Prince leaps in, his war-steed dashing through the 
barrier. With a blow, he hurls his uncle into the arms of 
Sarungdeo, but Surajmal calls a truce: 


“Tf I die, it matters not; if you, what of Chittore? Black- 


ened my face, dishonoured for ever my name, if here you 
fall.” 


Uncle and nephew embrace, and Prithviraj asks: “ What 
were you doing, Kaka (uncle), when I came?” 


<i a 
After-dinner nonsense only, dear my child.” 


i6 
But how so careless with me, as enemy, at hand? ” 








“What else to do, my dear? No other home had I, A 
man must sleep.” 


Next morn, Prithviraj and Sarungdeo repair to a temple 
near, and offer there to Kalia buffalo; asa goat is to be 
offered, Prithviraj turns fiercely on Sraungdeo: 


Better as offering is a traitor’s head,” he cries, and 
challenges Sarungdeo to mortal combat. Fierce is the duel 
and Sarungdeo falls, and his head is placed on KAli’s altar, a 
traitor’s head. 


Then Surajmal gives up the hopeless struggle, gives all 
his lands to the Brahmanas and the Bards and leaves Mewar 
for ever, founding for himself a little state, and building 
the fortress of Deola, whencehe ruled a thousand villages. 
But Prithviraj never sits on Mewar’s gaddi, for ere his father 
passes, he has gone before, poisoned by his brother-in-law, an 
evil man. i 

ANNIE BESANT. 


—_——" o:i-- 
. 


VALMIKI. 
Like Homer “the father of poetry” in the West, very 
‘little is known for certain regarding the nativity of Valmiki, 
“the father of poetry” in the East, the author of the 
Ramayana. But it is a subject of congratulation that we 
have the turning point of his lifes story, which completely 
changed him from a blood-thirsty ruffian to a saint. 


Valmiki appears to have been born in a good Brahmana 
family. His name was RatnAkara. He took to evil ways in 
his youth, and married a girl of low caste, with whom he 
lived. Robbery was the sole occupation of his life. 


One day while he was out on a marauding excursion, he 
found that several Rishis were passing through the forest by 
a lonely path. He stopped them and asked them to hand 
Over all to him they had in their possession under the penal 
Of death. The Rishis, finding no means of escape, politely 


? 


— 
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said: “Sir, we see you wear the sacred thread ; from this fact 
we presume you are the son of a Brahmana. [If so, your 
terrible dress and harsh tone do not become you at all nor can 
we believe that any sinister thought can find harbour with. 
in the person that wears the sacred thread without.” 


“True it is,’ Ratnakara replied, “that I am the son ofa Brah- 
mana, but I have passed my younger days in idleness, and now 
I have got a large family to support, and for their maintenance 
I roam the woods in quest of travellers to rob them of their 
gold. Do not parley with me, give up what you have got, or 
else die at my hands.” = 


The Rishis said: “Well, we are willing to give you the 
secret treasure we have got with us, if you give us a correct 
answer to our query. Please let us know whether. those 
members of your family, for whose support you are com- 
mifting these sins, will ever be willing to partake of the bitter 
fruits of these misdeeds, that you will bave to taste in hell 


after your death, in order to lessen your miseries there. 


Go home, ask them and come back with their replies. We 


will be waiting for you here. If you suspect treachery ov 


our part, bind us hand and foot tightly to the trees of this 


forest, so that we will not be able to run away during your 
absence,” 


Ratnakara consented to this proposal, bound them accord- 
ingly and left for his home, 


On reaching his home, Ratndkara called his wife aud 
children before him and addressed them thus: “ You all know 


that I lead a very sinful life. Iam in the habit of commit- 


ting robbery and sometimes murder, for gold with which to 
support you. All of you have shared, and still share, the 
booty | bring daily. Now let me know whether any of you are 
willing to takea portion of the miseries 


and pains that will inevt- 
tably fall to my lot, after 


death, for the sins I have already 
committed for you, or will you le 


weet ave me to bear the pains and 
Maserics all alone? [ enjoin you 


3 
all to answer me truthfully. 
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Thereupon the wife said: “It is your duty to maintain me. 
You took that vow when you married me. It is no business 
of mine to see how you earn money or whether the means 
you adopt for its acquisition are right or wrong. You are 
responsible for your own actions. I have nothing to do with 
your responsibility.” 

His sons and daughters too replied in the same strain: 
“Father,” they said, “you begatus, so it is your bounden 
duty to support and protect us. We cannot be co-sharers of 
your sins—much less of your miseries and pains resulting 
therefrom. We suffer already from public obloquy and 
social odium for being your—a bad man’s—children. Pardon 
us this strong expression, father. We have used it, because 
you have asked us to tell the truth.” 

These out-spoken words from the lips of his wife and 
children completely dispelled the illusion that prevented him 
from seeing things in their proper and true light. Ie sud- 
denly felt that he was alone, all alone, in this world, to face 
the infinite pains and miseries brought about by his misdeeds 
and that they were gradually encompassing him all round 
like a serpent’s coils. He hurriedly and abruptly left his 
home, his wife .and children, his murderous weapons, 
and, driven by harrowing mental-agony, sought shelter 
at the feet of those Rishis Whom he had left bound to the trees 
in the forest. He lost not a moment in setting the Rishis 
at liberty, fell down at their feet, and with tears streaming 
from his eyes implored mercv and forgiveness. “O Holiest 
of Rishis,” exclaimed RatnAkara, “Save me! Save me! [am 
the worst sinner on the face of this earth. To-day by your 
race I have come to learn the real situation Lam in, Save 
me from yonder hell that js yawning to devour me, 
Beside you there is none else in this world who can save 
me,” 

The Rishis were much gratified to see the turn his mind 
had taken, and to help him to attain purity and concentration 
Of mind, they gave him the name of Rama to constantly 





recite for a certain period of time, at the end of Which they 
promised to come back again to give him further instructions, 
But Ratnalzara’s tongue had become so stiff that it could not 
pronounce the word Rama correctly. This failure made 
Ratnakara feel very keenly his utter worthlessness. The 
Rishis, however, devised a plan which succeeded admirably in 
enabling Ratnakara to pronounce the name of RAma correctly 
They inverted the two syllables, of which the word Rama is 
composed, as Mara, and asked him to repeat it, which he 
correctly did. So telling him to recite the word Mara cons- 
tantly, and rapidly, they left the place. The intention of the 
Rishis was that by constant and rapid repetition of Mara 
the inverted form of Rama, the same sound as that of Rama 


would certainly be produced, and the obdurate tongue would 
gain facility thereby, 


Thus the stiffness of his tongue was soon removed and 
he got accustomed to recite the Rama name correctly. He 
Save up his food, drink and Sleep; day and night he was 
solely absorbed in reciting the Rama-nama, sitting like a 
motionless statue. The white ants, finding it a very convent- 
ent place of abode, began to build their house all over his 


body, which was soon covered up by the earth thrown up by 
them for that purpose, 


At the appointed time the Righis came back and found 


Ratnakara-in that State, reciting Rama-nama with profound 
devotion, 3 | 


“Ratnakara,” said the Rishis, “ your devotion is wonder- 
ful. Come and take from us the wisdom, the secret treasure, 
which we promised to give you when we first met in this 
forest. You will be henceforth known as Maharshi Valmiki, 
as your body was covered up by a Valmika (an ant hill.)” 
Thus saying they departed, giving him knowledge and bliss. 


Fram that day the scene was completely changed, Rat- 
nakara, the terror of the country, vanished for ever, and in his 
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place Maharshi Valmiki was imparting lessons to his numer- 
ous pupils, in his Tapovana (hermitage), who came from distant 
lands, attracted by the fame of his piety and learning that had 
travelled far and wide. 

One day Maharshi Narada came to him, and in the - 
course of conversation narrated the history of Rama which 
he asked VAlmiki to compile, and after his departure Mahar- 
shi Valmiki began to think over the subject. He was always 
revolving in his mind how to best execute the commission 
entrusted to him by Maharshi Narada and whether he was 
equal to the task; and while in this mood of mind he was 
going one day to bathe in the River Tamasa, he saw a bird 
fall down from a tree before him mortally wounded by an 
arrow, and its disconsolate companion filling the woods with 
its lamentations. The Maharshi’s heart melted at this 
sorrowful sight, and in a paroxysm of pity gave vent to his, 
feelings in a verse, gently rebuking the archer: “O archer} 
you have brought disgrace on yourself by killing one of the, 
happy pair.” The melody of this verse so enchanted him 
that he composed the Ramayana in the same metre. 


SaTYA UPENDRA MALLIK. 





Oa 
MUSIC. 


It is very curious to note how wide the difference 1s 
between Eastern and Western Music. Oriental Music, as 4 
tule, gives little or no satisfaction to the Western ear; and 
Occidental Music seems but a confusion of sounds to the 
Eastern ear, trained to a unity of sound by all the singers 
and instruments. 

Just here and there a few of the Western masters are 
taking advantage of the subtlety of Eastern music, and mingle 
it with the Western to produce a result that enraptures. Such 
à result Paderewski, the famous pianist has but lately 
achieved, 
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While the West is doing all in its power to advance the 
culture of Music in all its branches, cultivating Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelsshon, Haydn, Handel, Brahms, Wagner and 
many others, the Fast has let lie in careless neglect her wond- 
rous music. | | 

Looking into the two we find a well nigh startling dif- 
ference. 1 do not mean in their condition to-day, but in the 
evident intent ofthe respective composers, or,as we might more 
truly say,transmitters; for only through some delicate, sensitive 
medium can nature reveal her glorious melodies and harmo- 
nies. From the same source do the composers draw their 
inspiration, but owing to the enormous difference in the 
Eastern and Western nature, we find the result to be totally 
different. | 

The Eastern Music had, and has, for its special object 
the awakening of nature’s forces, of sending forth such sounds 
that certain results would appear from out the invisible 
realms from the effect of the vibrations. But to-day the pro- 
portion of musicians who take:this as the aim of.their musi- 
cal efforts is, unfortunately, small indeed. Of old, the great 
Indian Sages, possessed of advanced occult knowledge, learn- 
ed how sounds could call forth responses from the Devas, the 
Gandharvas, learned too- how certain sounds, or rather the 
knowledge of how to use certain forces in Nature, would 
reach to her very heart, and call out thence a sure response, 
no lifeless echo but a living answer. One such sound is the 
ever sacred, potent Pranava. 

Though this power seems well nigh lost to modern 
Indian musicians, yet well authenticated stories do come to 
us sometimes of Yosts, with power enough to subdue Nature 
fo a small extent: but they make no boast of it, rather they 
retire far from the haunts of men to perfect in solitude the 
Precious power, 

One such story I have lately heard, coming from the 
pupil of a Yogt who, he says can call about him the wild 
Peasts of the forest by the magic of his music, and they will 
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lie peacefully at his feet, their savage, fierce natures charmed 
into dreaming peace. 

The Masters of the Western music seem to have felt the 
heaven-born melodies stirring their inmost souls, and poured 
them out to reach the hearts of others to tell them the stories 
of a souls’ longing, its joys, its trials, it. victories, its failures, 
its passions. Some of the many would-be interpreters seem 
to gain an insight into the intent of the Master, for we find 
Such criticisms as these of their rendering of the themes 
woven into rhythm. 

The News of the Day, Amsterdam (quoted in the 
Musical Courier) tells us of Harold Bauer, a pianist of power 
and talent. “In the first part of Beethoven’s Sonata (A. 
Major) Bauer produces, as if by enchantment, before our ima- 
gination, the disposition of a young, innocent and simple 
mind, of a mind that is still susceptible to all that is impres- 
sive and tender, and that tenderness is the fundamental note 
which gives the whole movement its character. In the se- 
cond part, life with all its fullness asserts its rights; the 
youthful anl tender mind is tossed abcut in the storms of 
life; it must take up its trouble with the world, and it must 
learn haw to fortify itself against the vicissitudes of Eiga 
In the tast allegro the great work has been brought to an 
end. We no longer hear the utterances of a young, natural 
and tender mind; the mind has passed through all the strifes 
of life, is resting wow in the peace that follows the sinister 
battle. Bauer's noble interpretation of Beethoven's master- 
piece was convincing and final.” 

| Another, named Jan Kubelik, a young Bohemian violi- 
nist, has roused the musical world to an extreme enthustasm.. 
Yet one more of the many [ will name, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, whose wonderful playing leaves the critic, even, 12 
despair of finding words that will express adequately the 
effect of her renderings. 

Such is the unstinted Praise that I would fain see bestowed 


Upon some high exponent of [ndia’s strange muste. Here 
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and there have arisen solitary workers, longing to revive this 
art, whose hearts have well nigh broken because of the cold 
indifference that pays their endeavours. Such a one was 
A. M. Chinnaswami Mudaliyar, M. A., of the South, who took 
infinite pains to render the music he loved into European 
notation. Music has fallen into disrepute in India, but 
surely there must be some who will step out of the beaten 
track ‘of condemnation, and make the way smooth again for 
the masters of music to tell the stories of the past and the 
present to the sweet accompaniment of the Vin&, or the 
Sitar, while the resonant drums make a back-ground of soft 
melody, or fling grandly forth the intensity of feeling that 
the story expresses, or let the melody of the. soul pour 
its joy out to the Lord. 

To make it possible for these masters to go abroad in 
an honored profession, to train the music that rings in every 
human heart to find its best and truest expression ; teach 
again the methods, the Râgas, of the old masters whose 
music has not died, the echo of which must still ring in In- 
dia’s national heart ; this is the work to be done. 

The strong, the perfect man will ever be one keenly 
alive to the glory of art, who can swiftly respond to the 
Strains that tell of devotion, of praise to God ; who is stirred 
to patriotism when the music tells of the hero who fought for 
his country’s good ; who is not ashamed that his heart sof- 
tens when the music tells some plaintive tale of woe. If he 
be such then truly the greater, more realistic woes and joys 
of his nation will find true answer in the well-tuned strings 
of his heart; for each discord he yearns to find the remedy, 
to each harmony be fully responds. Thus can music be än 
educator of the individual and the nation, lifting both toO 
higher levels, out of the weary discord of the present. 

J. M. DAVIES. 
ell known reviver of Indian Music is Raja Sir 
n Tagore. ‘Phe Poona Gayan Sa:nåj is also work- 
ian Music, Ed } 


[Another Ww 
Saurindes Moha 


mg With zeal to revive Tud 
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THE CUCKOO AND THE FALCON. 


A cuckoo one day was very wroth and discontented when 
a falcon flew past her. She called after him, and when he 
was seated beside her she began by saying: “My friend, 
it is a pity, the world is so foolish,and knows not what 
to prize. Look here. I am the prettiest of all birds ; the 
most beautiful singer of them, at least; but the world does 
not recognise my worth. But you, my friend, are not hand- 
some to look at, nora tolerably good singer. But yet even 
a king feels proud to seat you upon his royal hand. How 
is that ?” The falcon was mightily amazed at her folly and 
thought her very self-conceited, He replied: “My dear 
little friend; ’tis true that you are pretty and sing 
marvellously. But you forget I doa lot of self-sacrifice. | prey 
upon the birds of the air, and then do not eat them up my- 
self but give them over to those that ‘are not ashamed’ as 
you say to perch my unhandsome person upon their royal 
hands. My friend, it is not so much my beauty that com- 
mends me to them, as my self-sacrifice, ‘Handsome is that 
handsome does,’ ” 

S. R. LYON. 


— :0:—— 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
The greatest defect of the modern western education intro- 
ed into India is that the importance of training the spiri- 
tual side of man is completely Jost sight of Foremost im- 
Portace is to be attached | | 
Mora] back-bone 
(1) the instructi 


duc 


to religion, inasmuch as it is the 
ofa people, The object of true education is 
Which are ; on ofthe intellect in the laws of jaa Jy 
sie re included not only things and thcir torcar jut 
36 men and their Ways, and also (2) the fashioning of the 
vil and feelings into an earnest and loving desire to act in 
ims with these rigid laws, And if it is so, then evidently 

n education 

€ desired aim, 


A 


J 
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in lodia has not succeeded in achieving 
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The direct study of nature in its various manifestations, 
which characterized the ancient Aryan nature-worshippers, has 
fallen into utter neglect, to the modern Indian student. The 
western books are all-important, infallible guides. He is 
blindly carried away by the authority of these books. — 


Now a study of nature is always more impressive and 
beneficial than that of the comparatively dry matter held 
in books. Till of late, no great attention was given to 
unearth the treasures hidden in the holy scriptures. A 
man’s progress can be steady and real only when his various 
faculties harmonise in their development. The rapid advance 
in one to the neglect of the rest impairs the whole and 
makes life a failure. Some pay too much attention to their 
physique and turn out brutes. Some devote too much 
energy to the development of their faculty of memory. The 
importance of spiritual culture can never be overestimated. 
Making all allowances for the conservatism of Indians their 
preeminent “stick in the mud” instinct, it is an undoubted 
fact that the defects of the western educational system have 
done much towards paving the path to scepticism. India 
is NOW passing through a transition state, such that if the 
tide of affairs is taken at the flood, the dawning of an era of 
brightness and prosperity will not be far in the future. There 


is not a little to be hoped from the introduction of spiritual | 


instruction in Indian educational institutions. 

The ancient Aryan ideals were deserted and were en- 
veloped in the mists of oblivion. Men took to new ideals 
and then found that after all these that they newly adopted 
were not at all suited to them, and hence there is the neces 
sity for a revival of the old. Fortunately the old ideals af 
not beyond renewal. The neglect of spiritual training ! 
at the root of all moral degeneracy, The rays of spiritualis™ 
can penetrate the inmost recesses of the dark cave of moral 
depravity and by virtue of their effulgent properties drive the 
darkness before them, Hence the necessity for raking uP 
the live coals in the smouldering heap, that the ‘surrounding 


ee 











objects may be affected by the illumination of which these 
coals shall be the centres. 


May the philanthrophic efforts of patriots and sympathi- 
sers for the regeneration of their motherland through the 
medium of a spiritual revival meet with the success they 
deserve! Amen ! 


A MANGALOREAN. 





: i 0: a 
‘VIRTUE. 

It is a remarkable fact that the continuity and absence 
of sharp divisions, which mark Nature’s handiwork in physical 
science, obtain with equal force in the sciences of thought 
and of right conduct. Thus One virtue runs, by imperceptible 
degrees, into another; and it js possible to take a funda- 
mental virtue like Týuth and derive from it, asso many 
aspects, the different virtues we know. ‘` Therefore in striving 
to build one great virtue into: our character, we are also 


Preparing the ground, and perhaps planting the little seeds, 
of the other virtues that go to make our life harmonious. 


In trying to build Up a strong, healthy character, then, 
shall we take any virtue that happens to suggest itself to our 
minds, or shall we exercise a rational selection to that end? 
Of course, each one of us has got to do the latter. For we 
Should select the virtue which is the opposite of some special 
9r troublesome weakness in ourselves, and try to build up 
a first. Moreover as there are special weaknesses in 

viduals, so are there Weaknesses to which almost all 
Persons at a certain age of the physical body are peculiarly 
te And it is well that in addition to our individual 
T veue we should also try to acquire the one 
ails, iin neutralise the Weakness consequent on the a 
He sa of the body we inhabit for the time being. he 
o which we Would, in this connection, call the special 


Attene: aie 
ention of the young readers of the C. H. C. Magazine is 
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Balance: Equilibrium, which is the opposite of impulsive. 
ness, unsteadiness, being carried away by an emotion, being 
quite drowned in it, whether that emotion be pleasurable 
or painful. If we earnestly strive ever to bring ourselves 
nearer and nearer in our lives to the ideal given by Shri 
Krishna : 

gaan: sag FANTETE: «00.0.0... BIRGEN 


“He whose Manas is free from 


anxiety amid pains, 
indifferent amid pleasures... MaE he is called a Muni.” 


Then we shall have done a good deal of what is neces- 
Sary to be done in this matter. For us, this virtue, like truth, 


runs through every other virtue that we have to acquire. 
And Aristotle also defines Virtue as the “mean between 


two extremes” (vide the Nichomachean Ethics, translated by 
Welldon). Thus courage is the mean between rashness on 
the one hand, and cowardice on the other. 


SAKHARAM G. PANDIT,-B. A. 
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“ HATS OFF TO KELVIN” 


“Lord Kelvin has met with an enthusiastic reception in 
New York” says Nature, “and the signs Of profound regard 
which have been shown to him are expressions of a feeling 
shared by the whole civilized world. On Saturday he attend- 
ed the ceremony of the installation of Prof. N. B. Butler, the 
new President of Columbia University, and when he appeared 


in the procession a student cried ‘ Hats off to Kelvin!’, and all 
the students, men and wo 


This simple tribute e 
Paid by all nations not o1 





men, lifted their college caps.” - 

xpresses the reverence and honour 
ily to his scientific pre-eminence, 
but also to the greatness of Lord Kelvin’s mind and character; 
and the Single-hearted devotion which has marked his career. 


For this heroic quality can be applied to other aims 
than those of Religion, 


even though in the long life of the 
ee ee ee 
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Soul, this “ divine property” will ultimately merge all lesser 
ambitions in the Supreme Love ; and one of the noblest pre- 
parations for the Higher Life is the devotion of a whole in-. 
carnation to some unselfish, impersonal work, sacrificing all 
the extraordinary powers of the mind to the interests of 
Science. As the New York Sun says: “There are few ins- 
truments used on land or sea that do not owe something or 
everything to Lord Kelvin’s active brain.” | 
_. The same tribute of appreciation might be paid to such 
great men as Farraday, Bunsen, Helmholtz, and others who 
have despised money-making and have given the unwearied 
devotion of every faculty to unwoildly objects. 

~ Research opens up partial glimpses of some aspect or 
other of the One Existence which manifests as Law; and those 
glimpses present themselves to the materialistic Scientist as 
“ Laws of Nature.” Therefore the man who devotes his life 


ee ae 


ously, to the realisation of Him “who has pervaded this whole 
Universe with a portion of” himself. | 

The instantaneous application of every accidental oppor- 
tunity to the love of research js well exemplified by astory 
told of Bunsen and Kirchoff one night when a fire was raging 
in the town of Mannheim, visible across the Rhine-plain from 
the window of the Physical Laboratory at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity ; the two professors Promptly examined the flames 
with the spectroscope and ascertained that barium and 
Strontium were present in the burning mass! 

One day the thought occurred to Bunsen: “If we could 
determine the nature of the substances burning at Mannheim, 
why should we not do the same with regard to the Sun? But 
People would say we must have gone mad to dream of such 
a thing!” | sN 

All the world knows now. what the result was, but it 
Must have been a great moment when Kirchoff could say 
“Bunsen, I have gone mad,” and Bunsen, grasping ghat ıt 
all meant, replied :—“ So have I, Kirchoff ® 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


Weare glad to welcome an edition of Huxley’s life 
which will be within the reach of all students, It is now 
published by William Blackwood and Sons. at the price of 
2s. 6d, | 

Huxley took a decidedly materialistic view of the uni- 
verse in his youth, but latterly he declared that besides Force 
and Matter there Was a third factor in Evolution, and this 
was Consciousness, In 1895 he wrote (Science and Morals, 
P. 134.) “ Tolerably early in life I discovered that one of the 
most unpardonable sins in the eyes of most people is for a man 
to presume to go about unlabelled. The world regards such 
a person as the police do an unmuzzled dog, not under proper 
control. I could find no label that would suit me, so, in my 
desire to range myself and be respectable, I invented one, 
Baie tes cae and called myself an Agnostic!” In fact Huxley’s 
Jarge warm nature often overbore the effect of the cold logic 
he emulated. He tried obedience to natural Law, and 
yet he says “Of moral purpose in nature, I see no trace.” 
But in 1897 he wrote—“As to the highest Biblical idea I do. 
believe that the human race is not yet, possibly never will be, 
in a position to dispense with it.” 

Huxley wil] always be clearly recognised as occupying a 
foremost Place amongst English scientific men of the nine-. 
teenth century. He applied the theory of evolution, ina lucid 
and masterly manner, to the facts and observations gathered 
by others, and Was thus a great Teacher pre-eminently, and he 
was so transparently honest that no prejudice could ever 
blind his eyes to the errors of dogma. 

eg 

There are two Parties just now in the Scientific World 
who seem to have come to a Standstill for lack of “ proof "— 
viz, * Vitalists ” versus “ Mechanists us 


The “Vitalists” do not believe that the phenomena of 


Life can be Produced from any non-living organism, or ip 
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other words, from so-called “ dead. matter” while the “Mecha- 
nists” hold that, given the same materials, solid, liquid and 
gas, a body artificially built up exactly like a given plant or 
animal would, under suitable conditions, behave as a living 
plant or animal would do. 


The differance between “Mechanism” and “ Materia- 
lism” is that the Mechanistic conception does not imply that 
the psychical can be explained by the physical. 


Cossman, a Neo-Vitalist, having asserted that an artifi? 
cially manufactured body, as described above, could never be 
an organism, Butschli, speaking for the Mechanists, protests 
that the manufactured body, placed in precisely the same 
conditions as the plant or animal would “live like it” and no 
longer be merely “ dead matter,” 


The great eueulty seems to be to achieve such condi- 
tions. 


At present the two parties are speculating merely, 
neither of them being able to support their views by experi- 
ment, which is the basis upon which all Physical Science must 
necessarily rest. The German mind is essentially metaphy- 
sical, and tends in this direction even when dealing with 
physical problems. 

That “Lzfe” should only be generated by chemical 
means, like Electricity, and be purely mechanical in its action, 
seems absurd when we consider that the chief characteristic 
of Life is consciousness. 

“a 

About May Ist a hen, which was known to be laying, 
totally disappeared, and during ten days baffled all efforts to 
trace her. At last she was found sitting on the eggs she had 
laid, in a squirrel’s nest, in a Scotch fir-tree, at a height of 
Sixteen feet from the ground, 

For the remaining eleven days of her incubation the hen 
= Was watched descending and ascending to her high perch, at 
first every day once, but latterly once every other day. 
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On May 22nd the hen was found with six live chickens 
and two dead ones at the foot of the tree, but no one saw 
her descent. But she could not be persuaded to enter an 
Ordinary hencoop. Eventually, after some trouble, the hen 
and her six chickens were got on to.some straw in the bottom 
of old Railway carriage, from which she afterwards descend- 
ed with her brood, by spreading out her tail and accommo- 
dating all six chickens on her back. Doubtless she had 


* 
a k 

The large Beaumont oil-field in Texas, U. S. A., which 
is situated only sixteen miles from the coast, will probably 
lead to oil being much more largely used as fuel for 
engines ofall kinds than it has hitherto been. This will be of 
great importance for motor-cars also, for suburban traffic and 
for trade Purposes. The oil will be conveyed from the 
oil-field to the coast by pipe-lines, along which the oil will flow 
by gravity into tank steamers the cost of conveyance to this 


Country being not much more than a half penny a gallon. 


. ule 
e US. Government had passed a bill authorising the 
construction of a canal by the Nicaragua Route, but as the 
country is volcanic and the line would be liable to destruc- 
tion at any moment, it has been decided, since the Martinique 
disaster, to adopt finally the old Panama route. 





:0:——. 
OUR LETTER Box. 


- Q.—What is the difference between virtue and vice? M., M. 13. 
Ans.—The will of Ishvara guides His universe along the 

path which is best for it, Every creature who tries to go along 

this path, in accordance with the will of Îshvara, is acting virtu- 

ously. every creature who tries to go off this path, or to go 
acswards instead of forwards, is acting viciously, | 
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(.—In order to guin freedom ought we` to give wpaction? How 
can action be done without desires? If done as a duty, we identify 
ourselves with the action, and are we not thereby bound? B. S. R. 
(The foregoing seems to be the sense of this question, but it is 
put very coufusedly. Ed.) 


Ans.— Man winneth not freedom from action by abstaining 
from activity,” says Shri Krishna (Bhag. Gitd. iii. 4.) ` Action 
does not bind, unless it be prompted by desire, as it is normally, 
for the results, or fruit, of action. When once a man abandons 
the desire for fruit for himself, and works only as an instrument 
of the Divine Will, offering his action as a sacrifice to tshvara, 
all bonds are broken. “With such object, free from attachment, 
O son of Kunti, perform thou action” (Bhag. Gitd, iii. 9) We 
are not bound by an action when we perform it only because it 
ought to be done and offer it as a sacrifice, for we neither identify 
ourselves with the action as its doer, nor attach ourselves to its 
frait, You should study carefully the third Adhyaya of Bhagavad- 
rtd. 


` Q.—Why does Hinduism allow polyandry—as in the case of 
Draupadi—animal sacri wes, and marriage for occultists? D. 8. I. 


Ans.—Hinduism does not allow polyandry. The case of 
Draupadi is peculiar, and her marriage to the Pandavas was 
Strougly objected to by her father, as contrary to the recognised 
law, until it was explained to him that she had rendered it neces- 
sary by her doings in a Previous life. Animal sacrifices are nob 
justifiable now, and it ts said that the only permissible sacrifice 
In the Kali Yuga is that of charity—eift. Lb is unfortunately 
true that some Hindus do still kil animals in sacrifice, but it is 
no more justifiable than it wonld be for Christians to do so be- 
cause 16 1s commanded in their Bible. Marriage is not a hindrance 
to Spiritual progress, or to the gaining: of occult knowledge; bat 
1t is incompatible With some s ecial forms of Yoga, and men 
aud women who want to practise ee must become celibites. 


? 


m, What is the meaning of Bhag. Gitd. xviii. 48 ? Must not a 
Thug yive up murdering, because he is born to such a Karma from 
a Thug father? D. Salk 


Fe ” 

Ans.—The word in the text is peiter translated “defective 
lan evil Br. “ criminal.” ; w may have made for ourselves 
unsatisfactory circumstances þ ie d actions in the past. We 
Should accept the circumstanors tly, and live the best lite 
ve can amid those ciren mstances. i thug should certainly give 
ay murdering; he cannot inherit from his father a por > 

ate, G y ka ma could only come from his own passio 

5° €sires in q previous birth. 


Q.—In the Bhdyavata P 32, it ts saul that we should 


4 


urina, K, 
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follow the precepts cf great men, not their acts. Does not such teach- 
img make us lose all reverence for God? D. S$. T. 


Ans.—Not if you think a little. A great sage, acting as the 
channel of the Divine will. working for the good, of the world, 
may have to bring about a catastrophe. To condemn his action 
would show ignorance. <A father may do many thines that to his 
children seem mistakes, because ihe children are ignorant. A 
Judge may condemn a thief to Imprisonment, but a boy has no 
right to imprison another boy. A king may take some of his 
subjects’ property in taxation, but we must not take away what 
belongs toothers, There are many acts done rightly by persons 
m authority that would be wrong if done by us. 


(The question as to the Rasa Lila has been answered before 
in this Magazine.) 
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HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. 





COLLEGE REPORT. 


The number cf students in the school and college has risen 


to 262, of whom 45 are Boarders, and some of the classes are 
quite full, 


The Raņavira Sanskrit Pathshala is getting some good stu- 
dents who have already passed title-examinations at the Lahore 
and Calcutta Government Sanskrit Colleges. One such has come 
to study Jyautisha, and another Vaidyaka, 


Our Vice-President, Babn Upendra Nath Basu, has donated 
Rs. 200 to the Pathshala for special purposes, 


We hope to publish the Rules and Courses of study of the 
Pathshala next month, 


The Sympathisers of the College movement will be glad oy 
learn that our work in the direction of religious education is being 
appreciated, Educational] institutions, in different parts of the — ) 
country, have expressed the desire to take up the Religious Text | 
books prepared by the C. H. College, 


The following are the principal donations of the month :— 
Babu Cally Kishen Tagore, Calcutta ... 1000 
Messrs Ram Ratan & Ramgopal, Cawnpore 500 
» Muthu Kumar Swami & Rama- 

swami Mudaliar, Chunampet 500 
Narayan Das Sundarji Esq., Bombay... 150 
E riends per Mrs. A. Besant, London... 150 
Rai Inder Narayan, Cawnpore Seq ntOO 
Pt. Kandhiya Lal M. Ay. 100 
Rai Debj Prasad B. A., si ee LOY 


_ We have the follow} Iditi 0 the li monthly sub 
Scribers to the College ae actions to the list of 


9 











‘ 
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Mr. T. V. Gopalaswami Iyer Avl, of Kolegal Rs. 5 per month. 
„ Shamrao Dajiba of Ramtek ` ay NA ae 
Pt. Durga Dutta Joshi, Sub-judge, Rai Bareilly „ 5 „, ,, 
» Vishwa Nath Pd., Lucknow POD E EE 
Babu Suraj Sabai Saheb, Bara Banki 1A be) E 
Pt. Bageshwar Dutt Pande Lucknow. IN o eae 


The following are the additions to the list of prizes and scho- 
larships under the contro! of the College :— 


The Devimani scholarship of Rs. 5 per month for the support 
of a poor Brahman for one year. 


The Purushottam Rai Sunderji Zala Prize, of Rs. 1-12 per 
year for the encouragement of religious knowledge. 


The Nageshwar Pd, Tiwari scholarship of Rs. 5/- per month 
for the support of a poor boy for one year. 

The Raja Udit Narayan Rai medal and scholarship. Rai Brij 
Narayan Rai of Gorakhpur has deposited G. P. Notes for 
Rs. 2,000/- with the Bank of Bengal, Benares. Out of the interest 
Rs. 70/- per year of this sum Rs. 10/- will be spent in awarding a 
medal to the student who Stands highest in the Intermediate Exa- 
mination and Rs. 60/- a Scholarship of Rs. 5/- per month for one 
year to the same student if he continues his study in this College. 


In case he gives up his study, the student standing next to him in 
merit gets the scholarship. 


; This scholarship and medal will be awarded to the student 
standing highest in the Entrance examination till such timeas the 
. A, class does not open in this College. 


Buacavan Das, M. A., 
Hon. Secy., C. H. C. 
—— 00: —— 


THE ARYA BALA SAMAJ, CUDDAPAH, 


154-1903, ihoa tn azara t cama dormant, ag rene aa 
Rao Garu who visit l peie E >on. Sincethe 
date of l il ee this place On & lecturing tour. BIRER FI 
Th 1e revival six fairly attended meetings have been held. 
e members meet oncein a Week on Saturday and read Mrs, Annie 
*sants “Shri Rama Chandra E Ideal King.” Our thanks 
are due to Messrs. A. Nanjundappa, C, Ramaiya and our 
ee Mr. J. Krishna Bao ae ko a very keen interest 
meetings. We earnest] Lope that the above named gen- 
‘emen and other sympathisors A iinne contributing the help 
ley are how rendering, wille 


Dartep Cuppapan, ) S NARASIMHA ROW, 
17th April, 1902. j A member- 
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THE BOMBAY BALA-DHARMALAYA. 


In the year 1896, Col. Olcott, the President=Founder of 
the Theosophical Society, visited this city, and left with us the 
idea of a Bala Samâj. But only last year was that idea taken up 
in right earnest, by some of the members of the “ Dharmélaya 
T. S, Bombay,’ and a ‘ Bala-Dharmalaya’ hag been started under 
their guidance. 


It holds its weekly meetings every Sunday, precisely at 2-30 p.m, 
The members of the Bala-Dharmalaya speak on religious subjects, 
and get instructions from the members and friends of the 
‘Dharmilaya T. S., who are good enough toattend. This month 
a systematic study of the ‘Sanditana Dharma Catechism,’ 
has been commenced. Some one member of the Dharmélaya 
explains, in detail, the questions and answers in the Catechism. 
After completing the study of this book, it is proposed to take 
up also the advanced text-books of the series. 


On the first Sunday, the first six questions were gone through, 
on the second the next three, and on the third two more. On 
each occasion, the average attendance was of 35 persons, Several 
difficultes, which arose on the day’s lesson, were fully explained 
by the presiding member. The attendance of members and 
friends was always very regular and punctual, and great interest 
was shown by all persons present. 


BOMBAY : 


73 Louarcaar, Kanpapevt P. O. KAMALABAI VASUDEO Pat, 
L7th June 1902. 


Honorary Secretary. 


* BALA-DHARMALAYA.’ 





SCHOOL DECORATION FUND, 
To tak Reaper: 


As intelligence is greatly developed by the education of 
the eye, 1b is proposed to add to the decorations of the School 
Walls, a series of Chromolithographs from pictures of Animals 
and Trees by the best English Artists, The sum of Rs. 20 will 
cover the expense, as each picture is worth about 1 shilling. 
Anyone giving this sam, ov its equivalent, will have his name 


attached to one Picture, but the very smallest contribution 10 
postuge stumps will be gladly accepted, 


HARRY BANBERY, 
TTead-master, C. H. College. 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE, BENARES. 
ABSTRACT CASI ACCOUNT FOR JUNE, 1902, 
CAPITAL Account, 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. A.P Rs. A. Pe 
9722 9 10} College Building 37 20 
~y at h a 


Opening Balance Books sa 0 80 


Donations :— 














i c B. H. Building. 44120 
Geueral o 14274 24 ue aad 
Prize endowment 50 0 0 Investment... 3000 00 3082 6 0 
Miscellaneous... 
Discount 8 14 § 11,333 1 0 Balance in hand ... 10,973 4 10 
Total Rs. 14,055 10 10 Total Rs. aac 14,055 10 10: 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 


Opening Balance 11.828 1 3} Salaries wee 661.36 
SR ctiption «z 1,579 9 0 Gymnasium... 27130 
Sale of Books... 240 00 Miscellaneous... 27 99 
otk prest yu 0 Stable Account. 28 12 9 
pee Advances: 24 50 Mit nice 2 
rizes wan 35 075% 3 f 0.0 
art ea A SETA 12,020 10 0 
oe la A e Deposit Acct.. 100 00 
SEUS e 00 Stationery .. 7 39 
Bal 8. School z= Postage 18 106 
Receipt =, £80 00 Printing ... 40100 
ecelpts ... 1542 9 4 3,966 0 10] R. S. Pathshala:— 
Expenditure... 0 00 
~ | Balance o r4lé 96 
Total Rs. vias 15,794 2 11 SH. H. School:— 
N Bi ——_____| Expenditure... 236 11 0 


1,435 14 4 15,019 12 1 


In vestment in 





4 Balance eee poets 
G. P. Notes ‘—General Rs. 100 769 : rien 1 6 0 
Prize Fund A 10.33] Balance in hand ... 774 E 

y a EN s. 15,794 2 l 

Total Rs. 1,11,100 Total Rs Paes ce Le 


DETAIL op BALANCES. 
With the Bank of Bengal, 


35 15 2 
In the © Benares : 9,339 ois 
ie College Treasure Chest a 2411 1 


11,747 10 10 


o ee ee Total Rs. *¢ 
J BENARES ; s Buacavan Das, M. A., 


une, 1902., ? Hon. Secretary- 





å 


Lisi of donors of Rs. 5 and upwards for the months of April, 


May and June £902. 
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ALIGARH. 
| Nathuram, Babu... 7 
ARRA EH. 


Bhawani'Prasad Esq. 5 
Hindu, A. eae AO 
BAHRAICH, 
An Old Debtor from 
Bhinga . 150 


BARA BANKI. 
Jeewaram, Babu... 5 
Nathumull, Babu 
Panna Lal, Babu 
Petty donations .., 6 
Sale of cards VA ay. 
BENARES. 


Annie Besant, Mrs. .., 


3 107 
Bhawani Shanker, Pt. 20 
Elphinstone Theatre, 53 
Kali Charan Mittra, 

Babu tes, LO 
Sale of Cards en 


BHAVNAGAR. : 
Bhupat Roy Vithal 


as Esq .., 
Coach builder, F. pa H 
Esq. aa A 

Lalabhai Samal Das 

Kaq. eyn 
Manshanker ees 5 
Shanker Esq. ... 50 

Manshanker P. Mehta 
ae osq. sain TO 

Narsingh Prasad R. 
Eset h 

Sanai Lal Govindram 
Desai Esq. 253 


BIJNAUR. 
Gauri Lal Chandi Lal 
Esd ssc: BO 
BOMBAY. 
Jumna;Das M. Moti- 


? vala Esq. 20 
Narottam Das Morarji £ 
Gokul Das Esg. 500 

Petty Donation “a 0 
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CALCUTTA. 


Gyanendra Narayan 


Dutt, Babu . 100 
Raj Kumar Roy, 
Babu ‘ab kO 
CAMBAY. 
Mehta, P. H. Esq. ... 5 
CAWNPORE. 


Badri Prasad, Babu... 25 

Basudeo Sahai, Babu 5 

Vishunji Venaik Esq. 5 

Petty donation 
CUDDAPATI. 


Sale of cards O 
ELLICH PUR. 
Desai, N. M. Esq. ... 5 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Burnett, Mary Weeks 
Dr. & Mrs. (Chicago) 80 
Friend A. (London) 10520 
Greatwich Mrs. (Chi- 
cago) ee 
FYZABAD | 
Devi Charan Lal Ram 
Prasad Esq. ... 9 


GAUHATI. 
AtulChandraSen, Babu 5 
Govind Charan, Messrs 10 
Jaigopal Chakravarti, 


15 


Babu... fcr S 
Kedar Nath Sanyal, 
Babu wel 3 
Madari Lal Pande, Pt. 5 
Paresh Nath Lahiri 
M. A.. Babu 5 
Radha Kant Dutt, Babu 5 
Petty donations 10 
GWALIOR. 
Sale of Cards Re WO 
HYDERABAD. 


Wahab EL, Lieut. ... 10 
Wahab R., Mrs. wa AD 


JALAUN, 
Padma Datt Joshi, Pt. 5 
Sheo Sahai Prasad Ti- 
wari, Pt. seat C 0, 
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JUNAGARH. 
Labh Shanker Luxmi- 


das Esq. ee 50 
KARACHI. 
Sale of cards ee” ae 
KARNOOL. 
Branch T. S. ase OD 
KASHMIR. 
Margarett Carr. Miss. 85 
KATHIAWAR. 
Gulabrai Chhagan Lal 
Esq. 15 
Thakur Das Motiram 
Esq. weer te 
LAHORE. 
Ekbal Nath, Pt. es 
Sale of Cards 10 
LUCKNOW. 
Prag Narain Bhargava 
Esq., Munshi. 1500 


MADURA. 


Rungaswami, A. Esq. 20 
Shanker Narain Iyer 
Esg. TITR, 
MEERUT. 
Luchhman Prasad, 
Babu 50 
Ramanuj Dayal, Lala 11 
Sale of cards 2 
MIDNAPUR. 

Salaik Chandra Lala 37 
MOOLTAN. 

Bishambhar Nath, Rai 

Pandit 51 
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MORADABAD, 


Brij Bhukhan Saran, 


Dabu Esq. > 160 
Ghasiram, Lala 2 oli 
Krishna Sarup, Soti 


LGe B Psdr s T 
Rain Prasad Chanuhry. 


Babu . 29 
Ramratan Ramgop: al, 

Sahu 60 
Shambhu Nath, Babu 20 
Sale of Cards we 2 

MUZAFFARPUR. 
Sale of Cards r id 
MURSHIDABAD. 


Munindra Chandra 
Nandi, Maharaja 1,000 


MUTTRA. 


Ramji Mull Esq. 20 
PARTAPGARH. 

Raja Saheb of Partap- 

garh evs 200 

SAHARANPUR. 

Kundan Lal, Lala... 10 
SHAHJEHANPUR. 

Gursahai, Babu 40 

Sale of cards iss 5 
SIMLA. ; 

Petty Donation ... 2 
SURAT. 

Girdhar Lal M. Mul- 


tani Esq. ae 5 
Ramjayanti T. S. ... 15 
Petty donations 5 


Total Rs. ... 15749 
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Health Insurer or Dr. G, P. Bhargava’s Sulomani Salt, 
Price per Phial Re. 1 and per Bottle Rs. 5. 
(One Bottle contains about 7 Phials of Sulemani Salt.) 


This Sulemani Salt improves appetite and digests food, 
thoronghly; therefore it is harmless and a sure inedicine for 
general debility, loss of appetite and weakness of brain and sight, 
This Salemani Salt can increase pure blood in human body 
equal to its weight. Weigh yourself- before and after using 
l Bottle of this Health Insurer and you will become 2 lbs. heavier. 
This Sulemani Salt cures Indigestion, Cholera, Dysentery- 
Chronic cases of Colic and Diarrhea, Acidity, Heart burn, Cons 
stipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Gout and all kinds of complainti 
arising from the bad working of the stomach. This Suleman 
Salt is the only precaution against epidemic diseases if used 
daily after meals. Try once and Health Insurer will serve you as 
a family doctor. Full particulars and directions ete. with p hial, 


Many testimonials received; only a few, for want of space, 
are noted below. 


l, Pandit Rama Shankar Misra M. A. C. S. Collector of Fa- 
tehpar writes:—Your Sulemani Salt isa very good preparation 
for Indigestion, 

2. Rai Bahadur P. Lakshmi Shankar Misra M., A. Fellow of 
the Calcutta and Allahabad Universities, Inspector ot Schools 
Benares and Gorakhpur writes:—Sulemani Salt by G. P. Bhar- 


gava if taken with food assists digestion- and appears to be a very 
useful medicine. < 


3. B. Basdeo Lal, M. A. Vakil, Advocate, Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court Oudh, Lucknow writes:—Your Sulemani Salt has 
done me much good. It gives immediate relief in cases of Collie 
and disorder of the stomach and I think no household should be 
without it. . | 

4. J.S. Misra Esq. Barrister-at-law, Lucknow, writes -—I 
have tried many an appetizer but G, P. Bhargava’s Suleman Salt 
beats hollow any that I have had the occasion to try in tnis coun- 
try or in Europe. : 

0. B. Mahadeo Singh, B. A., L.L.B, from Mirzapur writes:— 
Please send one bottle of G. P. Bhargava’s Sulemani Salt, 1 used 
one phial of it and found ita very good preparation for constipation 


6. Dr. Channn®Lal, L, M. S. Benares on 2nd March 1902 
wanton Babu G. P. Bhargava’s Sulemani Salt is an excellent 
preparation it is appetising and good all round for diseases of the 
stomach. 


Can be had from :—Nau Nihal Singh Bhargava, Manager, 
Karkhana Mufid Am, Gai Ghat, Benares City: 


pt 


Printed by Freeman £ Co., Ltd., ut the Térd Printing Works, Ben «ree 








THE THEOSOPHIST. 





A Magazine of Oriental Philosophy. Literature, Art, and Oe. 
evltism, conducted by Col, Olcott; Yol. XXL is new roaming, 
The Theosophist vear is from October fo September. Annaal Sirh- 


seripfien is Rs. 8. In America 5 dollars, and iu all other countries, 





£1 ~ Orders may he addressed to the Business Manager, Uheosapiist 
Office, Adyar, Madras. London Agents, ji i P. S., 3. Langhans 
Place, W., London. 
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"BE RICH NOT GAUDY.” [Smaxnsrrast 


USE GUPTA'S COSSI SILK for Summer Dress Snits, Seber, Dosen 
and Durable. 


Benares made, Samples nrd price: List on Applica fron 
USE GUPTA’S INDIAN BALSAM FOR SINUS AND ULCER 
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THE PYRAMIDS & STONE HENGE (London Rs. a. r, 
Lodge Transaction No, 19)—by A. P, Siunett... O14 0 

"OBSCURE PROBLEMS of KARMA & REBIRTH 

(London Lodge, Trunsaction No. 36 ),-—by A. P, 


 ‘Sinnett Ol4 0 
MAN'S PLACE IN THE v NIVE RSE,—by the cp 
Author of ‘Story of Atlanijs’ i a TA 


THE DOCTRINE & LIPERATURE OF KABA. 


LAH —by A. E. Waite... sra MR.. 
LIGHT FROM TRE- EAST- Lp 8 
DHAMAP\DA—byv Samuel Benl ER A E OE 
UNSEEN WORLD —by h. W, Leadbenier ; 0-4 9 
SITA—Translated into English with Sanskrit taxt 60 6 0 
HINDC SYSTEM OF SELF CUL'TTURE— by 

Kishori bal Sorcar, M.A. BLL. .., i O'>9 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Mrs. Avnie Besant (unused 

slightly injured in the cover) iy 3.4 0- 

: THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM 1N NDIA 015 90 
THOUGHT POWER, 1TS CONTROL AND CUL- 

TURE,—by Annie Besant. Cloth i 3 oe 
ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY,—by Anuie Besant, 4 0 0 
LIFE & LIFE AFTER DEATH,—by Annie Besant O 3 6 

/ STORY OF THE GREAT WAR,—board .. 1 6 9 
a for Students.. 1 0 O0 

SHRI RA MACHAN DR A, Board 1-6, for students 1 0 0 
MORNING THOUGHTS, Leather l-4, Paper... 0 7 0 
STUDY OF BHAGAVAD PURAN A, Bd. 2-8, Cloth 3 0 Q 

: NATURE'S MYSTE RIES,-—by A. P. Sinnett Cloth. 1 10 0 
GOSPEL ANDTHE GOS PELS, —by G. R. §. Mead 3 8, 0 
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Special Offer for a Short Period of time, 


Any one who wishes to puithase 100 Copies of ©The Meaning 
and Use of Pain” by Mus. Besaai, translated into Urdu, will get 


the book at half reduced rate i.e Rs. 6-4-0 per Lud. 





Postage Bxira.—All the above works will be seut V. P. P. 
APPLY -TO:—THE ‘MANAGE R. 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


è BENARLS CITY., 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


IT is reported that 2,000 Primary Schools have been 
closed in the last two years in Lower Bengal. The 
Director of Public Instruction of that Province thinks 
that this remarkable decline is due to the plague, the 
floods, and agricultural depression. Some think it is due 
to jack of faith, in the efficacy of the instruction impart- 
ed, on the Part of the parents and the elders of the villages 
Who find that the acquisition of the three R’s makes the boys 


Conceited and inclined to look with contempt on the ances- 
tral modes of livelihoo 
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It is true that young foit *agwcometimes' get vain over 
smal] acquirements; and only realise their smallness, sometimes 
unfortunately too late, when they pass from the limited life 
of the school to the broader one of the household with its 
Many burdens and Cares. Still it may be ‘said that the 
lack of faith on the part of the parents, if it is caused by such 
Stowth of conceit amongst their boys, is also caused at 
least as much by the fact that the elementary knowledge 
'MParted does not directly enable the new generation to 
'M Prove the gain from the paternal fields or better the 
‘Ncome from the other ancestral occupation concerned. The 
Ad cultivator says, “What is the good of the boy learning to 
‘fad and write ? Those who have learnt to do so, drive the 

Wlock and plough the land and weed the field and cut the 
ROPs no better than those who have not? Why should os 
°y then waste at school the time he can give to me in help- 
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ing on the work whereby the family earns its livelihood ?” 
xe 

Questions as to the best methods of education are taxing 
the brains of the ablest men and women of modern times and 
the whole world 1s waking up, to the fact that the 
education of the new generation ic almost the most im- 
portant item in the lifework of every nation. But a 
perfectly satisfactory solution is yet far from reached. In 
the matter of these Primary Schools in India, for instance, 
a whole Government Department of Education, with the 
active experience of half a century in this country, and 
the inherited experience of many centuries in Great Bri- 
tain and elsewhere, is yet only making experiments. The 
education it imparts, gives rise on the one hand to positive 
moral defects, such as- conceit, for want of a religious 
education, and on the other suffers from the negative 
defect of being useless for the purposes. of the future life of 
those to whom it is imparted. 

ra 

The unsettled condition of opinion on these matters i” 
places where one would expect a wisdom perfected by ages 
is illustrated by remarks such as the following :—“ In Eng” 
lish education there is a very weak point—and that is ins- 
truction. . . . We want better Secondary Education for 
boys who commence business at sixteen, better teaching ° 


living languages, ample provision for organised research, a” f 


more of the highest professional and technical training: 
(“© The School World ” for June 1902, summarising 2 report 
by the Board of Education). If all this is true of England 
how much more true is it of India. 
nai re 

= RO the primitive discovery which, like all primitive oe : | 
rn = E goaa inall time, that the three R’s are orp 
ao x ee the educationists of the present day do ! : 

e agreed upon anything at all in respect of evel 








important details—whether it be the hours of work and play, 
the numbers and duration of holidays, the number and nature 
of subjects to be taught, the need or otherwise and the nature 
and number of examinations, the restriction or encouragement 
pi mass-education, the restriction or encouragement of 
high education, the provision of technical education, and a 
score of other vital matters. 
# 
Not till the problem of education is considered as a part 


of the”general problem of the moral, social and economic life 
the Brahmacharya-life, is 
old life, the life of the 
llas the 


ucation 


of the people ; not till education, 
es Vr asa preparation for the househ 
world in i i 

in its technical and professional aspects as We 


aspect i 
P of liberal culture; not till institutions for Ed 
at each individual boy will 


izen but also ready 
college, 


are so planned and graded th 
‘ea A Ş ae man and worthy cit 
amongst ie leap whenever he leaves school or 
machine-worker = nes y tus nation, as agriculturist, OF 
or public most ae Soldier, or tradesman, lawyer, doctor, 
tion be finall eee till then will the problem of educa- 
ally and satisfactorily solved. 
The report of A Pii : i 
ine Viceroy to * the Universities Commission appointed by 
cation has j nvesugate questions relating to College Edu- 
as just been published. Itis being discussed all over 


w= the C £ 
ountry and illustrates the remarks made above. The 
the recommendations 


d by different parties, 
less serious. 


radical differences of opinion about 
of > EF 
; the majority of the commission, hel 
z ; ; 

ould be ludicrous if the issues involved were 


The Commission denl aA the policy of restricting 
the ‘surface’ of education in order to give !t ‘depth’. “ Edu- 
cate few men but educate them well ”, this is what they say 
in effect. The educationist pure and simple, who knows 
noring of the life of the world at large, says to the youth, 

Exclude all considerations of the future; study while you 
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are'stadying, and study leisurely Occupying half of -your life: 
time with it? The parents, in the midst of the struggle for 
livelihood, Say ‘Finish your studies as quickly as you can, 
and come back Prepared for your business in life and help 
us in earning the daily bread of the family? It is the busi- 


both and Strike the due mean between them. Is it. struck 
when he Says “Educate few but educate well’? He does not 
Say ‘Let only a few enter into trade, and see that-all of these 
become Carnegies. He does not say ‘Let only a few exer- 
Cise their Muscles, and make sure that al] of these few be- 
come Sandows’ And if he does not say so, why should he 
say “Educate a fey and see that none of these few are less 
than Plato or Newton,’ And if this policy is to be followed - 
where will the line be drawn? Logic requires that no boy be 
admitted into the last class of a primary school unless the 
Suardians guarantee to take him on to the L.L.D, and D.: Se? 
“2 

The whole question turns upon this main principle. The 
ordinary commonsense and popular view is that every one 
Should be given a fair Opportunity of progressing to the 
farthest point that his circumstances, internal and external, 
Will permit him to reach. In this way alone is the blessing 
of knowledge spread broadcast, and the best talent of the 
Country given the best Opportunity of coming to the front., 
The few, whom only the opposite policy would provide with 
* complete education, Set it on this principle also; a number 
of others, besides the few, who would be prevented from 
Setting it by that Opposite policy with its high fees &c., get 
it too; anda very large number of young men receive an 


“Verage education, Which increases the general stock of the 
Intelligence of the co 


, untry and is in every way useful. 
We have menti 


Oned -here Only the main principles af 
: The fate of the extent of higher education in India 
- trembling in the balance between two opposite views,. 
i commonsense and commonplace one has 


» the 
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been worked in ancient India and in modern India and it 
most western countries too, so far, with conspicuous success, 
and the other is an untried one which wap possibly come out 
well in the trial, but which most of the most thoughtful people 


of this country think will work great harm. 


* 
* x 


We may note that while the case of higher education is 
thus strait just now, the Bengal Government have taken a 
very practical step towards solving the difficulties referred 
to in the opening paras of this month’s ‘Crows Nest. We 
understand that they are introducing practical agriculture 
into the primary schools in the villages, to be given on days 
set apart for the purpose ; and have sanctioned an annual grant 
of four lacs of rupees for the scheme. 

Fok 
: A friend sends us the following impréssion äs tegards the 
Commission’s Report; and we reproduce it as of general 
interest : 

“I cannot help thinking that the Commission want to 
make so called higher education more like that in England. 
There, those who continue their studies after leaving school 
are the few, who have a turn for literature, science; Or art, 
and can afford the luxury of a College education, of; if poor 
but with a decided turn for one of these, his parents save, 
or rich relations help him to go to a University or College. In 
Scotland a student enters a University (like Edinburgh) with- 
out any matriculation examination, he studies what he likes, 
and leaves when he chooses. (Only if he goes in for a degree 
does he have to Matriculate. Many do not take a degree 
at all.) In England also a student joins a University College 
(—I am not speaking of Oxford or Cambridge—) without 
Previous matriculation and takes what classes he chooses, 
Perhaps chemistry only. The poor (or the rich who do np 
Want to study further) go straight into business after leaving 
School. Only those matriculate from school who intend 
taking a degree later.” 


2 
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THE WAYS OF THE RAJAPUTRAS, 


VIII. 
Come away this month from these tales of warrior chiefs, 
readers mine, and hear the Story of a humble Rajaputri, of 
one who was the foster-mother of a Prince. 


Bikramajit, the fourth son of Rana Sanga, the elder 
brother of Prithviraj, had succeeded to the gaddi in S. 1591 
(A. D. 1535), and by his violence, and by the insolence with 
which he treated his proud chiefs, had alienated the heart of 
Mewar from himself. Advantage was taken of this by the 
Sultan of Gujerat, who aided by some European artillerists, 
invaded the land, and assailed Chittor. A well-planned mine 


blew up nearly 70 feet of the ramparts ; the Queen-mother, 
the widow of Sanga, led 


a desperate sally, in which she was 
slain ; 


13,000 women, all that Chittor contained, slew them- 
selves as willing victims, and the garrison, saffron-robed, 
made the last sally, which was followed by the “second sack 
of Chittor.” 

Bikramajit was not among the defenders of Chittor, 
SO survived its fall, but was Shortly after deposed and slain 
for an outrage committed on the person of an aged man, 
Who had protected Rana Sanga in his exile. The heir was 
but a child, Uday Sinha, the posthumous son of Sangé ; and 
the chiefs, fearing a minority at such a crisis, begged Banbir, 


the natural son of Prithiviraj, to accept the gaddi of Chittor. 
At first he refused, only 


yielding after much urging of the 
dangers encircling the St 


ate : but love of power grew on him. 
and he soon gazed darkly at the infant life that made his 
Ranaship a usurpation, — 

The night has fallen, and the inner palace is still ; for the 
infant Ran4 has supped, and is sleeping the deep calm sleep 
of early childhood. Suddenly cries are heard without, and 
the heavy tread Of a warrior’s feet. It is Banbir, and he 


ERES with Death bese him, to slay the sleeping child 
Whose seat he holds, 
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Beside the cota RaAjaputri, Panna of the Khichi clan, 
sits smiling, crooning a cradle-song; at her feet her own 
young son is playing, and from her breast the twain had 
drawn the milk that nourished them. “Mother,” both called 
her equally, and equal love she poured on both alike. 


A Bari, a faithful barber, rushes in: “He comes, Prince 
Banbir comes, to slay the Rana.” 

Panna springs to her feet, and glances wildly round, how 
can she hide the child, how save her prince? 

An empty basket lies at hand, in which the little 
Rana’s fruit was brought. Swiftly Panna lifts up the sleeping 
child, and strips him and lays him within the basket, heaps over 
him the leaves that strew the floor, and, lifting the basket on 
the Bari’s head, she drives him out: 

“ Quick, quick, O Bari, swifty bear the fruit beyond the 
fort, and wait my coming.” 

He goes and Panna catches up her lovely boy: one 
Passionate clasp she gives the tiny form, then presses on his 
brow the RAna’s cap, clasps round his neck the Rana’s neck- 
lace, lays him within the cot, and sits her down. Open the 
door is dashed, and Banbir rushes in, a dagger in his hand. 


“Where is the R4na> where 2” 


The words that doom her child to death, she cannot 
speak : but pointing to the boy within the cot, she turns 
away, and hears the soft thud of the steal on flesh, a ga5P— 
then silence, 

A sound of wailing rouses her; the women of the house- 
dered child, their 
form, smiling 
he regal 


hold throng the room, Weeping the mur 
Infant Prince. Softly they bear away the little 
in death, and Panna sees her only child laid ont 


Pyre. 
No time for grief has she; «The Rana watts YE SHET IES 


Pe eididligns steps along the rocky path to where, beneath 
the trees’ dark shade, the faith ful Bari waits. T hrough many 
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a vale, ’cross many a stream, o’er rocky crags, through tan. 
gled thickets, the loval pair speed on, carrying their Prince, 
until she reaches Komalmer, and seeks the governor, Asa 
Sah, Jaina by faith,a Depra Vaishya. 


“Take him,” she said, placing the child upon his tap; 
“in him you guard your RAna’s life. He is the son of sanga, 
Shield him well.” 


“But stay! at least be thou the RAna’s nurse.” 


“Nay ! for my presence here will draw on him suspicion, 
When he is grown, my word shall bring him rule.” 


| And so it was. For when the boy had grown into a lad, 
the nurse returned, and many came of MewéAr’s chiefs, who 
heard her tale, and they met in formal durbar. Then As§ 
Sah placed the youth in the embrace of Kotario Chohan, the 
“Great Ancient” of the Mewar Chiefs, and he eats from off the 
same thali as the lad, accepting him as of regal blood. Then 
on the brow of Uday Sinha was marked the tika of Mewar, 
and to him nearly all the chiefs of Mew4r. swore allegiance. 


ANNIE BESANT. 





FeO. 


Wuy I Am A HINDU. 


Materialism has now so much engrossed the minds of 
the people in all countries, that very few of them care to un- 
derstand their own religion. Even the Hindus, who have been 
so much noted for their religiousness fram time immemorial, 
have not been able ta escape the contagion of materialism, 
which has Produced in their midst such deplorable neglect 
and indifference for their religion. It may be said that the 
spiritual sight of the madern Hindu has been daazled by the 
apparently brilliant triumphs of materialism and irreligion 
in the world. l 

The study and practice of the Hindu religion have alsa 
suffered in a striking manner On account af the obstructive 
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operation of some difficulties which are incidental to the 
conquest of the people by more than one foreign nation du- 
ring the last 800 years. Labouring under such manifold 
disadvantages, the modern Hindu has not the heart to enquire 
into the inner significance of the religious doctrines and 
rituals which have been laid down for his acceptance by the 
mighty sages of ancient India. Indeed, it is not an easy 
task to master the subtle complexities of a system of religion, 
whose esoteric principles are grasped only by persons, who 
have previously had an intellectual and spiritual culture of no 
mean sort. 


It is thus very difficult for a Hindu to gain a proper 
understanding of his own religion ; it is still more so, to 
explain to persons of other religious denominations the rea- 
sons underlying the mysteries of his religion, within the 
compass of a short discourse. No Hindu can be convinced 
of the soundness of Hinduism, as a valid system of religion, 
unless he judge it with an unbiassed mind. The present 
emempi to explain the different fundamental tenets of Hin- 
duism is, therefore, made in the implicit assurance that the 
grounds of Hinduism, herein set forth, will be charitably and 
liberally viewed by my non-Hindu readers, who are requested 
to lay aside for the time at least. all preconceived ideas of the 
religion" in their perusal of this nD With this introduction, 


I. Lama Hindu because nıy parents are Hindus. Hindu- 
uld be born of 


ism essentially requires that eyery Hindu sho 

aad parents: «he parental religion is unconditionally 
Prescribed for the children wl iy specially fitted by birth 
and other collateral] erated e E assimilate the 
religion of their parents. In hie way my rel 
for me and not by me, | -- something which is primarty 
fonnate in me. ; - 4fiss 


igion is made 


2. Í am a Hindu because [ have been convinced of m 
teundness of NY Parental religion by uy independent stud) 
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and reflection as well as by practical experience. When I 
arrived at manhood and could think for myself, [ naturally 
tried to find a reasonable justification for the different doctrines 
and rites followed by my brother Hindus all around me. The 
patient and reverential discussion and study of the precepts 
of the religious books, the enlightenment from priests, 
spiritual guides and holy men, gradually satisied my growing 
spirit of enquiry. Now I am glad to be able to say that the 
legacy of a parental religion has not proved a system of gross 
superstition blindly received by me during my unthinking 
years of early life, Being initiated into the mysteries of 
Hinduism, I find that the religion of my fathers satisfies the 
Spiritual demands of my soul tao the fullest extent possible. 
A tolerable knowledge of the import and justification of the 
rather mystical tenets and rites of Hinduism has affected my 
religious life so much, that what was an unconsciaus transmis- 
sion in my childhood has now become a conscious adoption 
in my manhood. My comparative knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of the different systems of religion in the 
world has only confirmed my faith in Hinduism as the best 


among the natural and revealed religions professed by the 
different peoples of the world... : 


> 


3: Lama Hindu because T find that Hinduism stands 
Foremost in purity amongst the religious systems of the world. 
This supremacy of Hinduism as the purest. of all religions 
may be established by the potent fact that it is nota prose- 
lytising religion, indiscriminately admitting all persons into its 
Sacred precincts. It is considered so very fine and sacred 
that it is apt to be desecrated by the admission of persons 
having an inferior mental and spiritual calibre. The profes- 
sion of this creed is thus a Privilege for whose enjoyment 
a Special spiritual qualification, ascertained by the outward 
test of a man’s extraction from Hi 
absolutely necessary. In this life the non-Hindu people 
P80 facto lack this qualification ` but they can acquire it in 
their next birth, as the lawful fruition of their meritorious 


ndu parents, is considered 
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religious deeds in this life. Thus the possibility of a ñon- 
Hindu becoming a Hindu is not totally denied: it is only 
postponed till the non-Hindu aspirant has been properly 
qualified by undergoing the necessary spiritual culture in 
one or more births. It is believed that a man’s path to 
salvation lies through this religion of the Indian sages, and 
that other religions simply prepare their adherents for secur- 
ing memberships in this religion as the sine gua non for their | 
salvation. As the lower classes of a school prepare its 
students for promotion to the highest class, from which alone 
they can go in for the final examination, similarly, other 
religions are gradual preparations for the non-Hindus’ admit- 
tance into Hinduism, which, occupying the highest place in 
the hierarchy, can alone Open to him the much needed 
Path of salvation. 


4. lama Hindu because Hinduism ts the oldest religton 
whose abidin & uth has been proved by its standing the test 
of tame CLE Surviving conntless acts of oppression and moles- 
GEO by its enemies, Nothing is so indestructible as truth. 
This Survival of Hinduism as Fi: oldest religion having a 
Distory synchronous with humanity itself, while conclusively 
proving the inherent truth of its vital principles, also forms 
its divine institution. While many specious systems ap- 
Peared as rapidly as they dia Siecedl like meteors in the 
firmament, the Indian religion of the Hindus has steadily and 
‘nostentatiously Maintained its ground against the tyranni- 
cal encroachment of other reli ais without being Substan- 
Hally worsted by them, Theret ie advancement of other 
mn eee ye ape el ae 
a urces of their followers, need not ia 

S and threatening to the Hindus, who are blessed DY 
God with an undying and jable spiritual strength and 
ee Which can bettie th We ia triumphs of those 
'cligions, “ae 


CHINTA HARAN CHAKRAVARTI, M. A. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship is the attachment between persons unrelated 
by any ties of blood. Such an attachment has a charm of 
its own, scarcely to be met within the family group. Gold- 
smith describes it as the “assuager of pain” and “the 
sweetness of life.’ Addison says: ~“ Our friends share our 
joys and griefs, increasing the one and diminishing the 
other.” There is a well-known couplet in Sanskrit which 
tells us: “ Life is like a poison tree. It bears, however, two 
fruits as sweet and as delicious as nectar. One of these is 
the charm of poetry, and the other the delight of friendship.” 


All beings can be divided into those that court the 
society of others, and those that do not. Man comes fore- 
most in the first class. Perhaps for no other being is the 
society of its like more indispensable than for Man. 


We all remember the famous lines of William Cowper: 
O Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 


Than reign in this horrible place ! 


Perhaps nothing else can express better, the great hatred 
we have for solitude, than the above lines. The poet there 
prefers to dwell in the midst of alarms and troubles than to 
be the sole master of a place where he finds no other human 
being but himself. So all may have heard the saying: 


“Society, Fr iendship and Love are the three blessings bes- 
towed on Mankind.” 


That friendship may be a blessing, we must be very 
careful in the choice of friends. Most friendships are not 
enduring, not because there has been any real cause for the 
friendship to break, but from some merely fanciful cause 
i S A always governed by reason. Oftentimes emo 

ect the better of his reason. So in order that friend- 
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ship may be long enduring, it should be contracted between 
people of like nature. We have a proverb ; 


“Birds of a feather flock together.” There is probably 
some truth in the complaint that modern civilization is not 
quite favourable to the growth of deep or lasting’ friendships. 
Instances of sincere, devoted, life-long friendships are cer- 
tainly rarer now than in the past. In those days men were 
more generous and unselfish, and hence they would make 
greater personal sacrifices for their friends than we are inclin- 
ed to do now. When we speak of friendship we are remind- 
ed of David and Jonathan, of Damon and Pythias, of Nisus 
and Euryalus. etc., who felt and fought for each other, ready, 
if need were, to lay down their lives for each other's sake. 
In modern times men are too seldom willing to forego their 
Own interests, and hence there is a notion that it is very un- 
reasonable to expect help or sympathy from our friends. 
Friendship therefore is apt to be, with some honourable ex- 
ceptions, hollow and only lipdeep in these days. Friend- 
ships which are contracted in youth do not remain perma- 
nant till old age. This is well illustrated by William 
Cowper. 

School friendships, which now seem permanent and 
sound, may or May not continue jin after years. Friendships 
sete twenty 7ean 
anaes me. Our position in life changes our DAD 
Inclinations, temper, and tastes He who was a close friend 


A > 
geet first now seems to be our deadly enemy ; youns heads are 


giddy and young hearts are warm. They make A 
Which can only be reformed after we artain cotaeass ; 
SEN y Just as the colour and nature of @ eee ne: 
© guessed, but cannot be fully ascer tained, so the ae ; 
-e can only be guessed. Each thinks e Bi ska 
i each seems to be, but too often hei leat E 
n he grows old. 


GANAPATHI. 
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THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 
I, 


The subject of the circulation of blood can be at 
once clearly understood by the simple analogy of the 
water-supply in a town. The entire human framework is 
supplied with the scarlet fluid called blood just in the same way 
as the city of Benares is suplied with water. There is an engine 
contrived for distributing the water of Ganga through the 
city. Large pipes lead off from near this machine in different 
directions. These pipes again give off smaller pipes into 
streets and lanes; still smaller ones issue from these again, 
and convey the water into private houses. | 


So far is the analogy complete. These water pipes re- 
semble the arteries of the human body, which run out from 
the heart, supplying every part of the body. 


_ But there is one marked difference between the circula- 
tion of blood in the human body. and the water supply of 
the city of Benares, which is this: the citizens of Benares 
may use the water, or waste it as they please; but the pre- 
cious fluid conveyed by the arteries to the ends of the fingers 
must not be wasted, must be returned to the heart, for on its 
unceasing circulation our health depends. 


In order to effect this return, another set of pipes is pre 
pared, called the veins. These veins join the extremities 


of the arteries, receive the blood from them, and convey it 
back to the heart. 


The veins present the same general appearance as the 
arteries ; but as it is the office of the arteries to distribute 
the blood, so it is that of the veins to collect it. Through them, 
the blood flows back into the heart again in a way just the 
reverse of that in which it sets out. 


. e . e =i 1 e 
S engine which works this curious machinery is th 
eart.” 





ax a 
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The heart is composed of four cavities. 

Like other muscles it has the power of contracting, and 
when it contracts the sides of its cavities are squeezed to- 
gether, so as to force out any fluid the heart may at that mo- 
ment contain. This purpose being effected, the fibres relax, 
the heart once more becomes hollow, and as it dilates, the 
blood pours into the cavities from the large vein—called the 
Vena Cava, which brings it back to the heart. The next con- 
traction forces the blood into the arteries, the quantity thus 
impelled being always equal to that which has just been re- 
ceived. Thus the wonderful organ goes on, alternately con- 
tracting and dilating itself 4,000 times in an hour, 96,000 
times a day. Week after week, month after month, year 
after year, it goes on without weariness, without interruption, 
conveying renewed strength to every part of the body. 

As the living pump works steadily, with every stroke 
you are told: `` 


No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 


For ever quivering o’er his task, 


It is the audiblė'sign of the life of the heart; yea, it is 
the music of the very citadel of life. Whether you hear it or 
not, the music continues rhythmically, until the life ends 
and the heart ceases to throb, 


The two larger cavities of the heart, which send out the 
blood to the arteries are called the ventricles ; the two smaller 
Ones, which receive the blood, are called the auricles. 


All the arteries are furnished with valves that play easily 
forward, but do not allow the blood to return to the heart. 
In all these, there is abundant eyidence of wise contrivance. 
The blood, in going out from the heart, is continually passing 
from wide tubes into those which are narrower. In coming 
back, it passes from narrow vessels into wider ones; conse- 
quently the blood presses the sides of the arteries with greater 
force than it presses against the coat of the veins. To pre- 


dD 


a ‘e, the 
Yent any danger arising from this difference of pressure, 
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arteries are formed of much tougher and stronger ‘materials 
than the-veins.. This is one difference between the two. But 
there is another still more strikingly illustrative of the care 
of the Great Artificer. As a wound in the arteries—through 
which the blood passes with such force from the heart—would 
be more dangerous than a wound in the veins, the arteries 
are defended, not only by their stronger texture, but also by 
their more sheltered situation. They are deeply buried 
among the muscles, or they creep along grooves made for 
them in the bones. The lower edge of the ribs is sloped and 
furrowed to allow these important tubes to pass ‘along in 
safety and in the fingers which are liable to so many casuali- 
ties the bones are hollowed out in the inside like a scoop, 
Along this the artery runs in such security that you might 
cut your finger across to the bone without doing it any 
injury, 


N ARENDRANATH MITTRA, 
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BHUVANESHVARA. 


Amongst the holiest and most renowned places of 
pilgrimage in Orissa, Bhuvaneshvara stands next to Puri. It 
is a place worth visiting, not only for Hindus but for men of 
every caste and creed, on account of the beautiful engravings 
On the stones there found, such as are only possible where the 
art of sculpture has attained its zenith. 


This famous place is situated some I5 or 16 miles to the 
South of Cuttack, the capital of Orissa. The legend as tO 
the miraculous origin of the place, is this :—Jagannathji, the 
Lord of the universe, wishing to reside in this place, ordered 
the celestial mason, Vishvakarma, to build, during a singlé 
night, a crore of shrines there, but the day dawned while 
yet one of the total number hxed was left to be built. And 


Stun tee the lord, quitted the place, and took Puri as his 
abode, 
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The pages of’ history clearly show that the foundation 
of the great temple of Bhuvaneshvara was laid in the reign of 
Jajati Keshari, and the work was finished in the reign of his 
grandson, Saletendu Keshari, about the year 650A... Ds .lts 
height from the paved courtyard to the top of the kalasha is 
160 feet. The decorations are of the most sumptuous 
character, and the ornaments have been put in. with lavish 


profusion, 


Bindu-sagara, a very ancient tank, lies to the north of the 
main temple. It is a very big tank, measuring about 1300 
by 700 feet.. Its water is regarded as sacred as it is so stated 
to be in the Padmapuréna. A four-sided mandapa with some 
plantain trees is seen in the middle of this tank. 


Not far from this tank, on the east, are several kundas 
among which Marichikunda and Asurainkunda stand pre- 
eninent. The name Asurainkunda is probably derived from 
the two faces ‘of Asuras or Rakshasas engraved on the two 
opposite banks of a large kunda; while the water is flowing 
in constantly from one month of these Asuras, the other 
month allows the water to flow out of the kundas. 


Temples such as Mukteshyvara and Raja Rani are to be 
found near. They are famous for delicate engravings on 
stones, of figures, leaves and foliage, which are so symmetri- 
cal and fine that. they seem to have been worked with the 
point of a needle rather than with the chisel of a mason. There 
are other famous Shiva temples, as Kapilmani and Vaital 
Deul, away from the main temple. The temple of Vaital 
Deul, is remarkable for its shape, and for the profusion of 
the carved rocks with which it is decorated. Unlike the 
other temples of Orissa, its spire is foursided. It dates 


probably from the gth century, 


All these numerous temples have a history, and peculiar 


characteristics of their own. A mile and a halt to the west 
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stand two famous hills, named Khandagiri and Udaygiri. 
Khandagiri has a fine temple on the top, on which figures 
of Rishis are seen. A cave half filled with water adds to the 
beauty of this most picturesque feature of the place. Many 
tombstones (Samédhis) of Rishis are to be found near this 
temple. It is believed that it is a structure of recent date, 
being only about 94 years old. 


Udaygiri is interesting for its huge two or three-storied 
caves, with big trees all round them. These caves speak of 
a remote antiquity, as can be seen from the valuable 
inscriptions on some of them. 


SATYA KUMAR ROY. 





——;0: 
PRASHNOTTARA. | 
(I) * 


Pupil—Now I see that to hanker after worldly objects is 
to hanker after sufferings. 


Guru.—You are quite right, my pupil, in saying that to 
hope for the attainment of eternal pleasure in worldly objects 
is only to welcome innumerable sufferings and troubles. 


Puptl—Then can I not, my Guru, destroy this evil germ 
of desire for worldly objects by renouncing home, father, 
mother, and relations and by retiring to the forest, with no 
attachment to the world at all; as I think it difficult, nay 


impossible, to destroy it while living at home in close attach- 
ment to the world ? 


Guru.—Never, never, my pupil, can you destroy the evil 
germ of desire by retiring to the forest and renouncing home, 
father, mother and relatives, One need not go to the forest to 
destroy the germ of desire rooted in the heart; the busy world, 


the home, is the best place, the best field, to destroy and con- 
quer desire by 


* Continued from p. 326 of Vol. I, 
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forest go astray. The germ of desire is not in the home, but is 

rooted in the heart. When the heart is purified, the germ of 

desire is destroyed. So one should go to his heart to destroy 

this germ. 

: Pupil—tThen, O my Guru, please explain more clearly 
how to destroy this evil germ. 

Guru.—The best way to destroy the germ of desire is to 
keep a full control over the mind and senses and to remain 
Satisfied and alike both in suffering and pleasure. The senses 

: and body should be’ brought under subjection. Whenever it 
wants luxury do not give it luxury. If you will give it luxury 
the number of demands will go on increasing. Mind and heart 
should be pure from every kind of impurities of thought. 


. Puptl—H ow to purify the heart ? 

Guru.—No vicious and impure thoughts should be allow- 
ed to enter into the mind, and if any enter it should be im- 
mediately driven out and replaced by pure and beautiful 
thoughts. | 

Puptl—How to purify the body? 

Guru.—The body must be purified both internally and 
externally. The external purification consists in bathing and 
keeping the body from contact with impure things ; while 
the internal purification consists in repeating sacred man- 
tras with concentrated mind and meditation. 


Pupil—How to meditate and how to concentrate the 


mind ? 

Guru.—To concentrate the mind is a difficult task which 
requires hard labour. It is natural that the mind should 
always be moving constantly from one thing to another. 
To bring it to a point requires long effort. The devotee 
Should take a certain point or some particular form to medi- 
tate upon, and whenever the mind goes astray from the point, 
it should be brought to the fixed point again. After con- 
tinued efforts, the mind will become concentrated. The 





devotee should not be disheartened at failures, but should go 
on trying and trying, and after a hard fight with the mind he 
is sure to conquer. When the mind is concentrated, every- 
thing is concentrated, and when the mind is controlled, other 
senses are controlled. The best plan for meditation is that 
the devotee should take one from the many incarnations 
(Avataras) of Ishvara as his Ishtadeva, as Shri Ramachandra, 
Shri Krishna, Shiva, Vishnu &c., and should from a mental 
picture of his Ishtadeva. He must meditate upon the picture 
of his Ishtadeva in his heart, repeating some mantra, (or 
His name only will do, ) with concentrated mind; that is to 
say, he must not think of anything else. Whenever the mind 
goes astray from the Ishtadeva, it should be again turned 
towards the Ishtadeva. 
Purushottama Prasada Sarma. 
——:0:—— 
‘WESTERN RESEARCH, 

Dr. Johnson once said that accumulated knowledge was 
like a heap of ice lying exposed to the summer sun, the bulk 
of which could not be- maintained without constant re- 
plenishment. | 

Continuing this simile, we can easily imagine that the 
knowledge of a professor, without continual increase by means 
of Original Research, would gradually melt away and dry up 
until nothing was left but the sawdust in which the ice was 
packed! Under the stimulus of Research this result would be 
impossible, for Research into the new implies a very full and 
complete mastery of the whole of the o/d discoveries in that 
branch of knowledge into which the Research is being cons 
ducted, and not merely just enough knowledge to keep i 
class of students quiet i 

The stimulus to the Professor would react upon the 
students, just as a celebrated artist once said—“ Those who 
Only follow after others, rarely outstrip them !” 

To hold up before a student merely the ideal of doing 
what has already been well done, is only to teach him tO 
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creep where he might stand upright and walk alone and 
fearlessly forward.. 

It is easy to see that Freedom in Lecturing’can only 
be attained by Freedom in Learning—zot by means of books 
and examinations, but by practical, honest, patient work 
and experiment, wth the knowledge already secured, and 
by adding to that knowledge. Independent thought is the 
birthright of every intellect. | 

As one of George Elliot’s characters remarked, “Failure 
after long perseverence, is much grander,” (and, I would add 
parenthetically more useful) “than never to’ have a striving 
worthy to be-called a failure.” 

The type of mind developed by the Americans, during 
the century and a quarter of their independent national exis- 
tence, is vigorous and original, perhaps ; still, rather too much 
in the line of practical work in inventions and discoveries 
resulting in the acquisition of the “almighty dollar!” 


But there are many outside progressive necessities which 
press unequally upon a new country. 

_ This is the gist ofa most’ interesting address delivered 
by Prof. James Loredon, President of the Royal Society of 
Canada, at the recent meeting of the Society at Toronto. 

Speaking of ourselves, we may further add, that, although 
in England, Research has not yet become a part of the na- 
tional State-endowed Training, as is so conspicuously the 
case in Germany, where the 7vazuing is the object worked 
for, and zof the mere Degree, which is its natural conse- 
quence—still, the Univerties of Oxford and Cambridge hold 
their own as unique, in that they give an education to young 
‘men which deals with each individually, drawing out fram 
him his best, whether it be in Art, Literature or Science, and 
bringing him into close contact with the best intellects of the 
day, and at the same time producing in him a refinement 
of conversation, thought and feeling which may be summed 


up in the one word—* Culture.” 


Kok, 
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- SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


_ An International walking contest was recently held in 
Germany on the highway between Dresden and Berlin. The 
Winner was Karl Mann. He covered 31 miles and 200 yards 
in 4 hours and 58 minutes; and again 62 miles and 400 
yards in 11 hours and 15 minutes. The German Government 
deputed Professor Zuntz to watch the contest from the 
standpoint of physiological science. He found that Mann 
and the next five quickest and most enduring walkers in order 
were vegetarians. The case of Mann is especially interesting. 
He is now 28 years of age. At 20 he was a weakling and 
was a non-vegetarian. Then he gave up all flesh-foods, 
simplified his dress, and began to live on water, unfermented 
grape-juice, fruits and nuts, avoiding cooked food of any 
kind. He is now a great all-round athlete. 


KK 
* £ 


Physiological Science has just lost by the death of Pro- 
fessor Virchow one of its greatest luminaries. His work in 
the expansion of cell-physiology and cell-pathology and in 
anthropology has been invaluable. In one respect he was 
an exception. Scientists generally confine their interest to 
their own Special subject... Virchow took an active part in 
politics and municipal matters. So much so indeed, that he 
“was once expelled from the Berlin University for his too 
prominent’ democratic Opinions. After a period of work in 
the Wurzburg University he was recalled to Berlin. Here he 
became a member of the Municipal Council and has left to 
Berlin a system of pure water-supply, an excellent sewage 
system and a model organisation and equipment of hospitals. 
He was nearly 81 years of age at death. 


it 
RR OH 


The fearless and single-minded love of science which has 
large > ; E ei A 
i oe led to the greatness of the western nations is illustra 
S Ove 7E £ bed > < » . } 
r and over again in the lives of their scientists. For 














some time past the view had grown up that tuberculosis, 
(variety of consumption) could be caught by human beings 
from cattle suffering from that disease; and extraordinary 
precautions were taken in big cities, like London and Paris 
&c. to sterilise the milk of cows and otherwise avoid contami- 
nation from diseased cattle. Then Dr. Koch, a famous Ger-. 
man bacteriologist declared that this was all absurd and that 
tuberculosis could not be communicated from cattle to men. 
This caused a great deal of disturbance and a great revival of 
experiments to test the accuracy of the old view. Finally, a 
short time ago, to make a conclusive test, Dr. Garnault of 
Paris has inoculated himself with bovine tuberculosis in the 
hope that he will develope the disease in his body and so 
satisfactorily refute Dr. Koch, even though it may cost Dr. 
Garnault his health, possibly even his life. The result of the 


grave experiment is not known yet. 





:0:—— 
Our Lrerrer Box. 


Q.— What is the meaning of Bhagavad-Gitd, viit, 66: “ Aban- 
doning all Dharmas, come unto Me for shelter.” D. y. 

Ans.—The shloka should be read with shlokas 64, 65, 67. It 
is addressed only to the devotee, who has entirely surrendered 
himself to the service of the Lord. Having thus become free 
from all personal desires, having on personal hopes or fears or 
wishes of any kind, he is ready to act merely as a channel of the 
Divine will. Such a man has no special Dharma, growing out 
of his position in the world; any of the numberless activities of 
the Lord can work through him, and the work is the Lord’s, 
not his. 

Q.—Why does Shrt Krishna s 
see Him in the Form revealed on 
when apparently Sañjaya also saw It LDV. 


ay that no one but Arjuna can 
Kurukshetra (Bh. Gitd. xi. 48), 


Ans.—The statement is that none had ever seen that Porp 
but Arjuna (shl. 47), and that no sacrilices nor austerities coulc 
win the vision of It. The second clause aa Ae mme no 

, “Divine Eye” (shl. 8), whuch alone 
external work could open the “ Divine 14) alo 
enpa ; lude the possibility 


; see that vision. But this does not exe ; Ui 
gonid see h lly had not won the vision 


of lis being seen by Safjaya, who equ ces 2 pas . : 
hy external works, but was allowed to see piyan O3 a A recors 
It for the benefit of others, The first clause Booms merely 3s me 
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that 1t had not been previously revealed to an y one, but this does 
not exclude the Seeing of It at that time by Sahjaya, or subse- 
quently by others, whose spiritual growth rendered possible the 
Opening of the Divine Eye in them also. 

Q.—Were there not great moralists, philosophers and theologians 
in flesh-eating western nations ? What does Huxley point out? L. L. 

Ans.—Certainly there have been, and are, great men of the 
types named, and of other types also, who were flesh-eaters. 
Why should there not be ? Ability and virtue are surely not con- 
fined to vegetarians! But this does not touch the arguments put 
forward in favour of a non-flesh diet. It might equally well be 
Said: “Are there not great men who were polygamists ?” We 
Should answer: “ Yes; but none the less, monogamy is a purer 
type of marriage than polygamy.” I cannot say what Huxley points 
Out, as no reference is given. 3 

Q.—In the case of degeneracy of the nerves, and non-secretion of 
gastric juice is there any objection to the use of artificial pepsin ? L. L. 

Ans.—In all cases of disease, it is well to consult a competent 
Physician, and to follow his advice, A pure diet promotes aud 
preserves health; but where „persons haye become diseased by 
Impure food, irregular living, or any other cause, the rules suit- 
able to the healthy have to be modified to fit each particular case. 

our other questions are not important enough to occupy 

Space, as the above answers cover the principles involved. Number- 

less separate cases might be asked abont, but we canuot spare 

the space for replies to such unlimited questionings. ) > 

B Ue Why should we perform the Shråâddha ceremony annually : 
od. LU, 

Ans.—The rules laid down provide for the performance of 
Shraddha, during the average period spent by an average man 1D 
Pretaloka and Pi triloka. When a member of a younger genera- 
tion becomes a Pitri the member of the oldest generation pre- 
viously concerned in the reception of the Sbrâddha offerings 
passes beyond their reach, There are always three generations to 

e provided for; hence the need for the recurring ceremonies. 
Why cannot rre Hindus eat meat? N. G. K, 

A. Many Hindus do eat meat. Kshattriyas have always done 
80, bnt in the old days they usually hunted the animals they ate. 
Braimanas are advised against it, but are permitted it under cer- 
tain restrictions. Vaishyas are not, so far as I know, under defi- 
nite mles, but for the most part abstain. Shûdras are allowed it. 
But the rule, « Harmlessness is the highest duty”, puts the ideal 
to be aimed at, and Bhishma’s dictum, “ The slayer shall be 
slain”, gives the warning, On the general question see the article, 
“ The Food we eat.” 

Q. Cana Person of any religion obtain salvation ? N.G. K. 
ORN Most. certainly, Did not Shri Krishņa say that He met 
roires on any road by which that man approached Him P One 
Asa saree cone Person, while another religion suits another. 

®-incarnates in different countries, he follows the differ- 
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ent religions of those countries. The same man is a Hindu in one 
life, a Christian in another life, a Muslaman in yet another life, 
and so on. He thus gathers whatis good in each, and at last 
learns that all religions are roads to the Supreme. 

Q. What are the duties of a Brâhmara ? N. G. K. 

A. Read what Bhishma says on this in the Shanti Parva of 
the Mahébhdrata, and see wlat is called the Brihmana Karmu in 
Bhagavad Gita, xviii. 42. 


——_ 0: 


HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. 
COLLEGE REPORT. 


The Rules of the Ranavira Sanskrit Pathshala have been 
published separately. Copies in English or Hindi with full lists 
of courses will be supplied on application to the undersigned, 
with a half-anna stamp for postage. 

The College has lost this month the services of two very popu- 
lar and hard-working teachers, Pt. Ramesh Dutta Pândê B. A., 
S. C. T. and Babu Shy&4m Sundar Dis B. A. They have been 
compelled by family circumstances to enter Government service 
for higher salaries. The staff and students assembled on the 3Ist 
August to bid them farewell, and they, in turn, while expressing 
then great sorrow at having to part thus from their colleagues 
and their students of three years and more, declared that though 
no longer members of the College, they would always have the 
welfare of the College at heart. 

Pandit Riamavatira Pande, M. A, Sahitydcharya (of Benares) 
and Kavyatirtha (of Calcutta) and Babu Raghunath Prasad 
J, C. T. have joined the staff instead. 

An anonymous donation of Rs. 6,000 has been received this 
month again through Mrs. Besant, from England; Rae Narain 
Das Bahadur of Lucknow has given Rs 100. 

Through the exertions of Lt. Wahab of Hyderabad (Deccan) 
an addition of Rs. 76/- per annum has taken place to our subscrip- 
tion list. 

Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu B, A., member of our Managing 
Committee, has presented about Rs, 400/- worth of Electical and 


Gymnastic Apparatus, 
BHAGAVAN DAS, Honorary Secretary, 


C. H. C. Boarper’s Union CLUB, BENARES. i 
S meetings have been held since July 15th. Dr, Richardson 
presided on onè occasion, and Prof. Bireshvar Banerji at two of 


the meetings. 

Prof. Banerji’s lectures were very much appreciated and he 
has kindly consented to take part în our meetings frequently. 

The following subjects were discussed this session :— 


1. Importance of brotherly feeling among the members of 


the club. Gs 
2. Boarding-house life. 


3. Self-help. 
4. Female Education. 
). The influence of the west upon the east. 


Duties of Indian elderly persons. 
India past aud present, 


N D 


DURGA PRASAD, Secretary. 


——:90:—— 


- Patna Crry Hinpu Boys ASSOCIATION. 


A weekly meeting is held every Sunday from 6 P. M. to 8 P.M. 
Last month (Angust) lectures were delivered by Babu Bajrang Sahat 
(a member of the association) on (i) Immortality of Soul (ii) Trans- 
migration of Soul (iii) Yogaand (iv) Dharma. Theaverage atten- 
dance is 15. Weare greatly indebted to Babu Purnendu Narain 
Sinha M. A., B. L., Pleader, Bankipur, for the trouble he takes In 
kelping us with his kind advice. Babu Bajrang Sahai has presented 
a copy of the Shrimad Bhâgavata (in Urdu ) which is read now 


and then aftr lectures. 


JAGANNATH Prasan., Asst. Secretary. 


Duplicate copies of books for Sale. 


Tue CENTURY DICTIONARY AND ENCYCLOPAEDIA, reprinted by the 
* Times,” London, 8 volumes, Complete. Bound Three 


; s i $ MERI: : 
quarters Levant, Brand new, just purchased, Rs. 


230. 


Tur Lisrary or Famous Literature, 20 Volumes, oan 
with the separate large pictures. Cloth bound (Gre 


and Gold), Brand new, just purchased, Rs. 140. 


Name of Book. No. of Name of Donor. Published Sale 


SKETCH OF THE VEDANTA 
PunrLosopuy, with the life 

of S.Gokulaji Zala, a typi- 
cal Vedantin—By M.S. 
Tripathi, cloth bound ... 100 The author .., 1-5-0 
Yocanuvapa, the Yoga 

Sutras of Patanjali with 

the Scholia of Vyasa and 

an elaborate Hindi Trans- 

lation according to the Radha Raman 
teaching of a Hindu Yogi. 123 Chaturvedi 
J YAUTISH Tarrva, A treatise 

on Astronomy, in Hindi, 

by P. Ganga Shankar ee 
Pachauli Nagar .. 49 Babu Pyarelal. 0-8-6 
SRIHAT Cuanirra, Bio- 

graphies of Indian 

pees in Hindi ea 148 Babu Pyarelal. 1-0-0 
MAETI bart, A treatise 

on Agriculture, in Urdu. 103 Babn Pyarelal 0-4-0 


2-8-0 


BUAGAVAN Das, Secretary C. H. College, Bena 


Copies. Price. Prce 


0-8-0 


0-4-0 
ES. 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE, BENARES. 
ABSTRACT CASH ACCOUNT FOR JULY, 1902. 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Rse AS: Pi Rs: AS: P, 
973 4 10 į Building account :— 


RECEIPTS. 


“Balance of last month. 10, 
Donations :— 

General. 1,145 1 0 College 

Building Building... 61 0 0 


fond sc 168 7 0 1,313 8 0 | Boarding house 
Building... 94 8 3 


Books and 
Magazines 14 .0,,.0: 169: S: 3 


Balance ... 12,117 4 7 


-— 





—— 


Total Rs. 12,286 12 10 Total Rs. 12,286 12 10 
INCOME ACCOUNT. 

Balance of last month. 774 6 O | Salaries 956 5 4 
Feces ws DOS 2 O Gymnasium... 25 0 0 
Gymnasium.. 31 13 6 Miscellancous I1 4 6 
Subscrip- Stable Acct. 61 19 
tions ...4,663 5 3 Deposit acct. 30 0 0 
Prizes eee. OSLO -D Advance :— 

Deposit acct. 31 8 O Duprest =... 50 00 
Advance :— Other advances 250 0 0 
linprest i077 "2s Postage and 

Oiher advan- Telegram ... 19 29 
ces we. &£ 2 O Book-binding 28 8 0 
Interest on Stationery ... 32 15 6 
G. Pst ... 325 0 0 Printing ...977 15 0 
R. S. Patnshala :— Prizes L00 Or O 
Balance ... 414 9 6 RS Pathshala :— 
Receipts ss 3 0 0 Expenditure 209 § 0° 
S. H. H. School:— Balance... 865 16 
Balance ...1,435 14 4 S.H. H. School :— 


























Receipts ... 100 0 0 8,87611 G] Expenditure 200 00 
iie = Balance ...1,335 14 4 4,895 12 8 
Total Rs. e 9151 1 6 Balance „a 4,255 410 
N. B—Investment in Total Rë: ... 9,151 G 
G. P. Notes :—General Rs. 1,00,519 es 
Prize funds. ,, 10,581 
Total Rs, 1,11,100 
DETAIL OF BALANCES. 
With the Bank of Bengal Benares :— 
General Department sip sài we 14,372 310 
Srinagar Hindu HighSchool doh wwe L222 ~9 4 
In the College ‘Treasure Chest eso een ene 2,000 5 fi 
m BENARES: Buacavax Das, M. A. 
Lhe A ugust, 1902. i Hon. Secretary. 


Health Insurer or Dr. G, P. Bhargava’s Sulomani Salt, 
Price per Phial Re. 1 and per Bottle Rs. 5. 
(One Bottle contains about 7 Phials of Sulemani Salt.) 


This Sulemani Salt improves appetite and digests food, 
thoroughly; therefore it is harmless aud a sure medicine for 
‘general debility, loss of appetite aud weakness of brain and sight, 
This Sulemani Salt can increase pure blood in human body 
equal to its weight. Weigh yourself before and after using 
l Bottle of this Health Insurer and you will become 2 Ibs. heavier. 
This Sulemani Salt cures Indigestion, Cholera, Dysentery- 
Chronic cases of Colic and Diarrhea, Acidity, Heart burn, Cons 
stipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Gout and all kinds of complaint 
arising from the bad working of the stomach. This Sulemani 
Salt is thé only precaution against epidemic diseases if used 
daily after meals. Try once and Health Insurer will serve you as 
a family doctor. Full particulars and directions etc. with phial, 


Many testimonials received; only a few, for want of space, 
are noted below. j 


1, Pandit Rama Shankar Misra M. A. C. S. Collector of F &- 
tehpur writes:—Your Sulemani Salt isa very good preparation 
for Indigestion, 

2. Rai Bahadur P. Lakshmi Shankar Misra M, A. Fellow of 
the Calcutta and Allahabad Universities, Inspector ot Schools 
Benares and Gorakhpur writes:—Sulemani Salt by Ga P. Bhar- 


gava if taken with food assists digestion and appears to be a very 


useful medicine. 


3. B. Basdeo Lal, M, A, Vakil, Advocate, Judicial Commis- 
sioner's Court Oudh, Lucknow writes:—Your Sulemani Salt a 
done me much good. It gives immediate relief in cases of Ooie 


and disorder of the stomach and I think no household should be 
without it. : 


4. J.S. Misra Esq. Barrister-at-law, Lucknow, writes ae 
have tried many an appetizer but G, P. Bhargava’s Sulemanl Sa g 
beats hollow any that I have had the occasion to try in this coum 
try or in Europe. 

5. B. Mahadeo Singh, B. A., L.L.B, from Mirzapur writes: 
Please send one bottle of G. P. Bhargava’s Sulemani Salt, I fees 
one phial of it and found it a very good preparation for constipatl? 


: 2 

_6. Dr. Channn Lal, L, M. S. Benares on 2nd March 1995 
writes :—Babu G. P. Bhargava’s Sulemani Salt is an excel ho 
preparation itis appetising and good all round for diseases ol 
stomach. 


Can be had from :—Nau Nihal Singh Bhargava, Manager, 
Karkhana Mufid Am, Gai Ghat, Benares City: 





Printed by Free ec 7 
rinted by Freeman ġ& Co., Ltd., at the Térd Printing Works, Benare’ 
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NOTICE, 


A New and Revised Explanatory Catalogne of 3? pages con- 





taining the titles of over 700 important and interesiing works 
upon TITBOSOPHY, RELIGION ATA GIC, PHANTOMS, SP- 
RITUALISM. THOUGHT-READING. PSYCHOMIETRY, AS- 
TROLOGY, PALMISTRY, HYGIENE, ETC., may be had free 
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IN THE CROWS NEST. 


We hear that some of the educated gentlemen of Bengal 
are discussing a proposal to build a Hindu temple in London. 
It is considered that the establishment of such a temple 
would partly obviate the existing objections to sea voyages 


and residence in other lands. 


% 
Ho k 


Endeavours are being made at Calcutta to erect a perma- 
nent memorial to the late Swami Vivekânanda. The Swami 
rendered great service to the cause of the Hindu Religion by 


his eloquent exposition of it at the Parliament of Religions 





held in Chicago in 1893 and, subsequently, in various other 
places in America, England and Jndia. A permanent me- 


morial to such a worker is eminently deserved. 


w 
* 


The Maharaja of Jaipur, our readers must be aware, gave 
1s lakhs some time ago towards an Indian Peoples’ Famine 
Trust, Mr. Naoroji M. Wadia, C. L E., has assigned nearly 
his whole fortune, over a crore of rupees, for the formation of a 
Frust the income of which is to be devoted primarily in India, 
and secondarily in other parts of the world, to the relief of 
people stricken by famine, earthquake and other calamities. 
Mr. Wadia’s mother the late Bat Motlibai Wadia also gave 
away more than 30 lakhs in charity in her life time. Mr. 


. SOOTY aes : 
Tatas gift of thirty lakhs for the Institute of Research is also 


comparatively recent. It would be well for India if such 


Well-considered charities increased im number. 
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chanting was taught. His work has aroused much sym- 
pathy and active help, and been appreciated and patronised 
by neighbouring Indian Rulers. Respectable and middle- 
aged gentlemen of even the learned professions attend his 
school and there is every reason to hope that his efforts will 
help to save Indian music from the degrading associations 
which its pursuit now so often entails, 
# 

It is calculated that in the year 1500 there were 
100,000,000 Christians in the world. In the 400 years follow- 
ing, the number has multiplied fivefold. Christian Govern- 
ments rule these five hundred millions of Christians and also 
four hundred millions of non-Christians. The Greek Church 


Governments rule over 130,000,000; Roman Catholics, 240,000, 
009 ; and Protestants 520,000,000, 


English was spoken by 20 millions at the beginning of 
the last century ; it is now spoken by about seven times as 
many, 


šk & 
kad 


Among the great men of the world who passed away 
during the last few months a prominent place must be accord- 
ed to Dr. John Henry Barrows, who presided at the great 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 1893. He was & 
man of large culture and liberal sympathies, and did much to 
bring together the highest spiritual ideals of the East and the 
West. Only recently a Religious Parliament Extension had 
been proposed, of which he was to be the Vice-President 
He died comparatively young, in his ssth year, 








THE WAYS OF THE RAJAPUTRAS. 
IX, 


Alas! that noble Panna’s heroic sacrifice but saved for 
Mewar a Rana that was her bane. In S. 1597 (A. D. 1541-2) 
Rana Udai Sinha was welcomed to the gaddi, and in that 
same year was born Akbar, the son of Humayoon, greater 
son of a great father, Akbar, who at twelve years of age, led 
his father’s troops to victory over the Pathans, and opened 
Delhi’s gates for his father’s triumphant entry. His father 
died shortly after, A. D. 1555, and, when Akbar was eighteen, 
he turned his arms against Rajaputana, and in 1557 ad vanced 
against Chittor. 

But Udai Singh—strange portent in his heroic [Touse— 
was a coward. Of martial courage, the common heritage of the 
RAjaputras, he had none. In vain beside him shone the gold 
and crimson banner of Mewar: In vain his bards chanted 
the heroic virtues of his line. It was as though a crow had 
been born in a nest of eagles, and he, the weakling, was pitted 
against one of the greatest rulers of the ancient or the 
modern world. 


No longer would Bhavani come to tell the price at which 
Chittor might be saved; a coward head might not defile her 
sanctuary. And yet Akbar’s first attempt was foiled, not 
by the Rana, but by his Queen, who led the troops into the 
Muslim camp. Nine years later, encouraged by the disorders 
of the State, he returned, and the Rânå fled, leaving Chittor 
to be defended by his chiefs, the worthy sons of Rajputana. 


Well did the chiefs defend their country’s honour, though 
deserted by their Rana, and one by one they fell. Jeimal, 
Chief of the Rathores, shone out for splendid courage while 
many a Rajapdtri donned the warrior's mail and fought for 
Chittor, and Sahidas, the Chandavat Chief, led the vam In 
the Gate of the Sun he feil and died, and the command pass- 
ed to Patta of Kailwa, a lad of sixteen summers, the last 
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survivor of his house. To him his mother brought the saffron 
robe, and bade him don it for his country’s sake. Then she 
herself entered the fateful field, with her Patté’s gracious 
bride, and there they died, heroic, while Patta battled on. 
Hopeless of victory, the northern battlements destroyed, 
Yeimal and’ Patta called for the last sacrifice ; the women 
gave themselves to death and left eight thousand RAjaputras, 


saffron-robed to eat the last pân together, and sally forth 
to die. | 


Then Chittor fell for the third and last time, for Akbar 


left her but a ruin. Her great battle-drums he carried off, 
that heralded the comings and goings of her Rands ; he took 
the huge candelabra that lighted Bhavani’s shrine, and the 
massive portals that the best blood of Chittor could not defend 
against him. Vanished the glory of Chittor, save in history’s 
inperishable pages, and Udai Singh, whose weakness rang 
her knell, raised in her stead another town to which he gave 
his name—the city of Udai, Udaypur—and died when four 
years had passed since Chittor perished. 


ANNIE BESANT 


ee 





WHY I AM A HINDU. 
( Concluded from p. 281 >} 


IV. I am a Hindu because Hinduism is the oldest 
zeligion whose abiding truth has been proved by its standing 
the test of time and surviving countless acts of oppresston and 
molestation by its enemies. Nothing is so indestructible as 
truth. This survival of Hinduism as the oldest religion 
having synchronous history with humanity itself, while con- 
clusively proving the inherent truth of its vital principles, 
also proves its divine institution. While many specious sys- 
tems flourished as rapidly as they disappeared like meteor? 
3n the Spiritual firmanent, the Indian religion of Hindus, has 


— 
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steadily and unostentatiously maintained its ground against’ 
the tyrannical encroachment of other religions, without being 
substantially worsted: by them. Therefore the advancement 
of other religions, propped by the superior physical strength 
and material resources of their followers, néed not be dis- 
couraging and threatening to the Hindus, who are blest by 
God with an undying and enviable spiritual strength and, 
glory which can belittle the ephemeral ‘triumphs of those 
religions, | 

V. Lama Hindu because Hinduism has wisely and 
liberally made provisions for me tò choose any form of worship 
that may suit my religious capacity. The wisdom and catholici- 
ty of the authors of the Hindu scriptures are admirably shown 
by their prescribing different forms of worship suited “to the 
different degrees of development of the worshipper. Hindu- 
ism does not unreasonably propose one unvarying standard 
of worship for all its members ranging from the highest to 
the lowest in point of spiritual culture. The philosophic 
sage has a highly finished transcendental idea of God, ac- 
cording to which his special form of worship is ascertained in’ 
the ShAstras. He can comprehend the attributes of God and 
realize His ubiquitous nature, without any sensible and exter- 
nal symbolisation, say of an image, which is so very neces- 
sary for imparting vitality and enthusiasm to the worship of 
the same God by an unimaginative and unreflecting man, 
who on account of his crude development, is utterly incapable 
of understanding God by abstract thinking alone. As the 
same food will not do for all stomachs, as the same coat will 
not fit all persons, similarly the same unmodifiable form of 
worship cannot be unconditionally preseribed for all wor- 
shippers irrespective of their different mental ‘and spiritual 


capabilities. It is the wholesome regard for the peculiar 


needs of the diverse specimens of individualities amongst 
mankind that led the authors of Hindu ShAstras to formulate 
and prescribe multifarious forms of worship for the Hindus. 
Every worshipper is free to choose the particular form and 
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mode of worship, which May suit his individual disposition 
und capacity, and appease the spiritual yearnings of his soul. 
In this he is substantially helped by his Spiritual guide and 
preceptor, who conducts the worshipper to the right way of 
divine worship congenial to his nature. 


VI. Zam a Hindy becanse the images to which relicious 
adoration is paid are taken to be the self-revealed Sorms 
of Deity. Now, if I require an image of God according to 
the form of worship adapted to my spiritual capacity, I may 
be asked. to state how I come by such an image of the ap- 
parently invisible God. Is it sacrilegiously set up to mate: 
rialise falsely the Sreat formless spiritual Being? Or 1s it 
purposely devised as a convenient expedient to contemplate 
the nature of the unseen God through a figurative and exter- 
nal symbol? As great misconception prevails on this car- 
dinal point of Hinduism, I should disillusion the iconoclastic 
minds of the Western People and their Eastern followers in 
modern India by giving a categorical denial to the above 
Suspicious - queries. The images that are worshipped as God 
are not the creation of Hindu imagination, but they are the 
very forms in which the Omnipotent Deity revealed himself 
to pious devotees and holy men of ancient India, either for 
making the mysterious God-head intelligible to those true and 
earnest seekers, or for dispelling the rank chaos of atheism 
and irreligion in the world. The unimpeachable veracity 
of the Hindu Sages and authors of the Shastras, and the tradi- 
tionary report of the people Passing current from the prehis-~ 
toric days up to the present time, are sufficient to establish: 
the genuineness of these images as the manifest figures of the 
living God. Even in these degenerate days we have authen- 
tic examples of devout image-worshippers having been blest 
by the beatific vision of God, self-revealed in the very images 
which at once become invested with the character of living 


bodies, perceptible by the devotee’s visual, auditory and 
tactual s€nse-organs, The 


image-worshipping Hindu, 
Strengthened and supported by 


such genuine and positive 
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proofs of the living realities of image-worship, cannot here- 
fore be justly ridiculed and censured for counteuancing the 
so-called idolatry in his practice of religion. 

VII. T continue to be a Hindu even when I fail to realize 
the truth of some canons and rites laid down by the sages in 
the Shdsiras, because I am thoroughly convinced that my cul- 
“ure may not suffice to penetrate into the occult signi- 
Jicance of the Shastric injunctions. Ashas already been said, 
the accurate understanding of the real meaning of all the 
doctrines and rites of Hinduism requires an amount of spiri- 
tual insight and devotion, which is not synonymous with mere 
intellectual culture. I may, therefore, rely on the superior 
wisdom and authority of the ancient master minds of India 
in the solution of dubious and abstruse problems which can 
not be solved with my scanty powers. In these matters the 
Shastras are my oracles; for they are the faithful records 
of the early inspiration and revelations which the immacu- 
late and choice sons of God like Marichi, Angiraé, Manu and 
others, were previleged to receive from God in the golden era 
of Man’s spiritual history. I am also further encouraged to 
place my full trust on the religious validity of several Hindu 
doctrines and rites, which have obt yet been understood by 
me, by observing with an agreeable surprise the curious fact 
that in Germany, America, and other highly civilized coun- 
tries of the West, the rapid progress of Spiritualism and 
metaphysical speculation is day by day confirming the sound- 
ness of many ‘antiquated’ views of those Indian sages, who, 
a century ago, were unnoticed and despised as superstitious 
barbarians. I, therefore, think [ am acting prudently in 
following my religion, even though its elaborate details are 
not understood in their entirety, Again, the futile attempt 
of the repentant renegade to be readmitted into the sacnen 
pale of Hinduism by the modern Hindu encourages me in 
this, 


VII. Zam a Hindu because the temporal and spiritual 
blessings of Hinduisin are so phenomenally great and incon- 


testable in proving its soundness as a fruitful sistem. Asā 
tree is known by its fruits, a man is judged by his deeds, si- 
milarly we may judge this religion by its result. Here we at 
‘once see, that the spiritual and the temporal achievements of 
the Hindu under the auspices of his religion are sim ply mar- 
vellous. We have historic evidence to say that the ancient 
‘Hindus were God-fearing, truthful, law-abiding, industrious 
and happy as long as they scrupulously observed the essen- 
tials of their religion.. When I see that Indian Yogis like 
Haridas transcend the limitations of time and space, that god; 
ly persons even now receive instructions regrading medicinal 
drugs during their dreams, that the Hindu astrologer uner- 
ringly foretells the fate of a man with wondrous precision, 
and that the religious incantations are so very efficacious in 
producing tangible and striking results in the physical world, 
can I doubt even for a moment, the infinite potency and 
efficiency of the precious acquisitions which the Hindu can 
expect froma strict observance of his religion? This facility 
in working wonders in the region of the supernatural is no 
uninviting prospect for a sceptical Hindu to induce him to 
follow and practise Hinduism as a promising religion. But 
this is not the Summum bonum of Hinduism, which requires 
every Hindu to lead a godly life and to free his soul from 
the vexatious bondage of flesh for ever The religious ins; 
tinct has been so strongly developed in a Hindu that he can 
not dissociate God from any of his movements and acts. 
Every day is a sabbath, devoted and consecrated to the wor- 
ship and contemplation of his God. No man is so punctilious 
as the Hindu in the conduct of his life even to the minutest 
details, in strict accordance with the injunctions and require- 
ments of his religion. Of all the peoples of the world, it 1s 
the Hindu alone, who knows that his spiritual life is in no 
way less powerfully affected than his physical system, by the 
nature and properties of his daily food. Itis more on reli- 
gious, than physical grounds that different. sorts: of food 
have been Prescribed and proscribed for the Hindus. A 
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similar superb regard for religion also pervades ‘the Hindu 
idea of marriage, which is not a matter of civil contract and 
of social convention but one of religious necessities for the 
Hindu. The demands of the animal man are in this way 
entirely subordinated to those of the spiritual man. 

The religious rites which are 30 very rigorously practised 
by the orthodox Hindu in his daily life are nothing but spiri- 
tualising agencies for the extinction of his animality. [he 
Hindu is daily taught to realize the living presence of God in. 
what is philosophicaly called “microcosm” and “ macrocosm,” 
t. e. in the little world of his self and the bigger world of not- 
self, including every thing’ of the universe except his self, 
He vividly realises in theory and practice the double truth— 
God is everything (acosmism), and everything is God (pan- 
theism). His constant endeavour is to deify- his self. and to 
merge his individual self in the Absolute Self of the Deity. 
His spirit longs to be re-united with the Absolute Spirit, who 
is eternally realizing Himself in and through the worlds of 
mind and matter, 


The attainment of this desire of all desires is the blessed. 
consummation of his life and the actualisation of his ideal 
existence in Brahman (Absolute Spirit). 2 

- These, in short, are my reasons for being a Hindu. P 
have tried to give a popular and honest interpretation of the 
views that are generally entertained by my brother Hindus. 
It is by no means possible for one to give an exhaustive 
treatment of all the subjects discussed in the Hindu Shastras, 
Such as the invaluable doctrines of predestination, the doc- 
trines of past vital existence and its logical correlative, the 
ante-vital existence, and the doctrine of spiritual predation as 
an indispensable aid to divine worship, the ten incarnations of 
God according: to the exigencies of time, the economic 
division of the people into castes, the wholesome insepar 
ableness of the marriage tic, the origin of Hindu medical 
Science as a body of a priori medical inspirations and reve- 
lations for the benefit of man, universal benevolence for 
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all living beings as such, the doctrine of salvation and the 
law of Karma,—all of which substantiate very cogently the 
soundness of Hinduism asa rich and acceptable system of 
religion. An intelligent man has no cause of regret for follow- 
ing Hinduism. If any blemishes and corruptions have in the 
course of time crept into Hinduism, they are due to its abuses 
by the modern Hindus, most of whom, I am very sorry 
to say, are only distorted specimens of the true and typical 
ancient Hindu. Sufficient reasons have I, therefore, to bea 
Hindu in this materialistic age. 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTY, M. A. 

——:0:—— 
THE NYAYA PHILOSOPHY. 

(Continued from p. 203) 

g (intellect) presents itself either as arava (presentation 
of experience) or as #4 (representation of experience, or 
memory). sqaq is sometimes in the form of War (right 
presentation) and sometimes in the form of aq (perplexity), 
taza (mistake), or Hwa (doubt)—which are all forms of SAT 
(absence of right knowledge.) The Nyâya deals at great 
length with gar or proof which is the instrument of right 
knowledge (wat)—yarncot aTa. Proofs are of four kinds: 
Yaa (perception), garq (inference), J9A14 (analogy) and 
aeq (authority or revelation). The aratm philosophers, or 
materialists, believe only in yaa as an efficient arc. And 
since there is no direct perception by the physical senses 
(qzqat) of the soul or God, they do not believe in the exis- 
tence of either. The greatest triumphs of the qanqa are 
won in the feld of staara, for Inference serves both as club 
and staff to the follower of saqra. Inference, however, may 
be either for oneself eA LAATA), or for the instruction of another 
qaaa). The tollowing is the form of the Sanskrit 
syllogism or argument. 

(4) waar ARAA (2 ) wary ( agraaag ) | 
There is fire on the mountain, because there is smoke 5 
just as in a-kitchen. 
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This is the form of inference for oneself. 
Add to it the following three members :— 
(3) aa aq Ya: ae ae afg: 

( Wherever there is fire there is smoke. ) 
(Cv) aq Zaara ( This mountain has smoke. ) 
(4) asta afgara ( Therefore it has fire. ) 


And you have the regular qeafaara with its five parts of 
members. | 


The third member which expresses the sarta (invariable 
concomitance) of the area (major term) with the ¢ (middle 
term)—of fire with smoke, in this case—is very important ; for 
on its truth depends largely the validity of the syllogism. 
It should be free from all sqr (limiting conditions). For 
example, the inference Yaat TaN qg: (the mountain has 
smoke because it has fire) is vitiated by the sary —srigeqaaare :, 
Since the Satie, aa aeaa wa: (wherever there is fire there is 
smoke), is not true. If however we were to say: qaal TaT 
SAigewaagaAtta: (the mountain has smoke because it has fire 
with wet fuel), we should then have taken the limitation 


- right through, and the inference based on such a sati 


would be valid. There are two kinds of Same (invariable 
concomitance) of the major and middle terms: the ama or 
positive and the safata or negative sartt. When the middle 
term (gg) is invariably concomitant with the major term 
( qisa ), and the absence of the former with the absence of 
the latter, both these forms are possible, otherwise only the 


positive or the negative concomitante is possible. 


It would be interesting to place side by side the methods 


of the European and the Sanskrit Logic, and to show how 
the latter is the more rigorous of the two. But the limits 
of a short article forbid our doing S°- However, we may 
mention in this connection the remark made by a late 
Sanskrit scholar that “the moọds and figures of Western 
Logic being not found in the Indian the latter is not as 1§9- 
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rous as the former in its methods of syllogising.” That 
this, so far from being a blemish, adds to the credit of the 
builders of the logical system of India will be evident on a 
little consideration. For, how is the validity of all the moods 
in the four figures tested? Only by reducing them to the 
mood Barbara in Figure I. So that ultimately the rigorous- 
ness of proof in any of the moods is no greater than that of 
Barbara. And what is our steaq and safataH sara but another 
way of speaking of that typical mood ? 


Closely connected with the ẹg or mark—the middle term, 
which is so essential to the safa on which all inference de- 
pends—are gzrarat: the “simulating marks” or fallacies, both 
material and formal. There are five Seqratar: each subdivid- 
ed under certain heads. 7 


Sqaq vr Analogy we are inclined to regard asa form of 
agaa or inference, and not asa distinct ware. The chief 
Wer wara is the Veda—for it contains the word of the Trust- 
worthy Being, vzz., God. 

We may remind the reader in conclusion that the end of 
all philosophising in India was the freeing of the Jiva from the 
trammels of rebirth and the attainment of that changeless - 
state of bliss which is spoken of as fa:sraa. And so Gotama 
Says in the very first sQtra : 


TAMARA TAI ( gardstat ) azarae ANATA: 
SAKHARAM G. PANDIT. 





——0: 
THE STORY OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 


Whether we be old or young, if we have in us the splen- 
did capacity of hero-worship and admiration for those loftier 
than ourselves, we shall always find inspiration in the story of 
a noble life in whatever time or land such life was lived. One 
of these is found in Girolamo Savonarola. 


He was born in Ferrara, and is said to have come of 4 
large family, none other of whom is described as being special- 





ame —_—_ 


countrymen. 
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ly distinguished. ` Many parallel cases might be quoted, and 
the conclusion to be drawn is significant. The solitary genius 
in the family must eclipse the less gifted members, and we 
suspect that it is not invariably because these are of an ordin- 
ary type or even below the average, but simply that the more 
modest attainments pass unnoticed in the blaze of glory shed 
around the one. Born in the year 1452, the illustrious refor- 
mer grew up characterised by the noble attributes of frankness 
and sincerity and an intense hatred of corruption. Asa young 
man he entered a Dominican monastery and spent there seven 


fruitful years of quiet study. 
He came into a strangely disturbed and degraded age, 


and it almost seems as if Those who sent him on his mission 
gave him that period of seclusion and tranquillity ere the 
enthusiastic soul burnt too fiercely to allow of the body 
remaining any longer in monastic life. A student in those 


days of the great Church Doctor S. C. Thomas Aquinas, one 


is tempted to picture the young Girolamo in his dreams of 
the future, his schemes—perhaps even then outlined—for the 
betterment of his much loved city of Florence and his fellow- 
But loneliness, that supreme loneliness which accompanies 


all great ones, was to be the portion of Savonarola in his 
te of martyrdom, 


later days, ere the life was closed by the fa 
Savonarola 


the portion of many such in those harassed times. 


entered the monastery at Bologna to escape from the corrupted 


world around him, from an age in which philosophy was at 
a discount and learning was nought, although in the Italy of 
his days the star of Michael Angelo’s genius trembled on the 
horizon, and such painters as Botticelli, Raphael the undying, 
and Fra Bartolomeo, rose to fame. In the intervals of 
teaching the “ novices” or younger monks of his e D 
monk philosopher produced his «Compendium of Phi a ‘ 

and studied the writings of the great Greek Teacher, > al P 
drawing doubtless his inspiration from that master miy wi ; 
which no true student of philosophy fails to come into touc 
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All: philosophers; all great teachers, belong to one family, and 
have a peculiar bond with each other which transcends space 
and’ time, and, be such disciple young or old, he is ever 
recognised by some other member of his own home circle, 
though unacknowledged of the world. Yet we may well 
believe that the greatest distinction’ accorded to those who 
soar above the crowd, above even the celebrities who succeed 
in winning the palm, is not* to identify them with these, and 
dole out to them the triumphs of a passing day. 





Savonarola, burning with the conviction of his mission, 
proud in the consciousness of its majesty, proved that he 
cared little for the patronage that lesser sou!s eagerly sought 
in those days, for, when visited by Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
the Ducal Sovereign of Florence, in the monastery of S. Marco, 
his then abode, he refused to see the potentate, a proceeding 
which filled his brethren of the cloister with dismay. The 
visitor, however, perhaps possessing more appreciation of the 
stern character than he acknowledged, does not seem to have 
cherished any hostility to his imperious citizen. 

=  Atthe time of the incident recorded, Savonarola had 
left the monastery at Bologna and arrived in Florence, where 
he became Prior of S. Marco, the monastery before mentioned, 
another religious house of the times. It was while here that 
he commenced the preaching which is undyingly associated 
with his memory, and the visitor to Florence, who is sympa- 
thetic to him, finds it easy to picture the scenes of that sombre 
intensely religious life, at whose heart from time to time the 
lurid fires of some prophet of doom seem to be kindled. 

In the old Florentine days we are studying, one of 
Savonarola’s ideals of reform shows itself as nigh realisation, 
when Charles of Anjou, King of France, crossing the Alps 
enters Italy, and is hailed by the Prior as Reformer of the 
city beloved. Lorenzo is dead—easy-going, voluptuous, good- 
Natured scion of a corrupt house, to whom Savonarola, 

implacable to the last, refuses to grant absolution, because 





yo 
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he cannot bend the: dying potentate to his will. “Lorenzo 
passes from the scene refusing the restitution due to those he 
has wronged, and his son Piero succeeds and weakly yields 


Florence to Charles on hearing of his advance. 
In. a discourse delivered shortly after Charles and his 


army had left Florence, we find the great Reformer laying 
stress on an important truth, a truth to be remembered in all 
reforms for it alone gives the guarantee of their lasting success. 
Such must begin, he says, with things spiritual, which are 
superior to all that is material, which constitute the rule of 
life and are life itself, “...... if you wish to have a good govern- 
ment it must be derived from God.” In view of what has so 
recently been proclaimed in other words by other lips in 
modern India, such phrases should bear a striking import for 
my Hindu readers. They voice a law, and they have reference 
to the fact that if the centre of any nation’s life, its heart and 
stronghold, be slowly undermined, all its outer fabric must 
suffer, and in time be withered away. The source of its 
energy is sapped. Therefore, when such evil is laid bare 
and the cure is to be attempted, the cure must begin from the 
centre, and strike at the root of the corruption. Outer reme- 
dies will not avail, nay are worse than useless, for in many 
cases they blind the eyes to the injurious process in its earlier 
stages ; the signs of which are in themselves a warning, and 
may be used as a preventive of further decay. Again the 
welfare of a nation is in the hands of her own citizens. From 
them, however stimulated by some great agency for the mo; 
ment, must proceed the reform. Thus Savonarola, while him- 
self not a Florentine though of Italian birth, delivers his 
message: “There now begins a new era for your city. In 
your hands lies your own fate, Your future will be what yon 
choose it to be—great, noble, strong, well-cemented, envied 
Or weak, torn asunder, abject, unhappy) under the oppression 
of a worse servitude...... Exercise then your judgment, gather 
the fruit of experience out of misfortune, and so ase A 
Power. that freedom henceforward May not be the privilese 





of the few. for the oppression of the many, but a universal 
benefit, the patrimony of all citizens whose age and worth 
entitle them to possess it.” Noble words, and worthy of the 
noble man who uttered them. 

© For atime Savonarola held the hearts of the people, 
swayed them by his great influence, till he had the misfortune 
to fall foul of the Catholic Church, the great organ of power 
in those times. This followed as the inevitable consequence 
of his denunciation of its corrupt methods. The Pope, the 
then head of the ruling body in the Christian Church, was 
informed and kept informed of these bold assertions. He sent 
a priest from Rome to the Prior to try and induce him to stop 
the condemnation, and, if that effort failed, to offer Savonarola 
the dignity of Cardinal, the second highest position in the 
Church. 

The preacher, however, declined to give an answer till the 
following day, when he ascended the pulpit and delivered a 
sermon in which he refused the honour, saying he wanted 
none other save that of martyrdom. -Struck by the audacity 
of such a speech, the Pope is.said to have exclaimed: “ Verily- 
this must be a great servant of God.” This generous mood 
was but passing, however, and Savonarola’s desire for the 
martyr’s glory proved a prophetic wish. The Pope, shortly 
after, pronounced the sentence of excommunication against 
the rebellious Prior, a sentence which implied forfeiture of all 
religious privileges and rights. The preacher accepted this 
decree, and retired to the monastery for a period, apparently 
regarding it as a signal that his work was done. The Pope 
schemed henceforth to get Savonarola into his hands, a scheme 
materially aided by a series of plots, forgeries’ and false 
accusations, gradually woven round the man who was once 
‘the idol of Florence. y 

It is about this time that the great influence seems to fail 
and a pessimistic note is struck in the prophet himself, sick- 
ened at the long toil, the apparently fruitless endeavour, as 
so many another noble heart has been before nd since. 
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Rome, bitter enemy of all reform from time immemorial, 
now steps in once more, and casts her shadow on her mighty 
son. . But his old spirit seems to revive again, for we hear of 
an ordeal of fire proposed, when the innocence of the Domi- 
nicans is to be vindicated and their enemies confounded, 
These pcoceedings are however cancelled at the last moment 
by a ducal order, and Savonarola retires to San Marco once 
more, In the religious revolt which follows, we find the 
monastery broken into and desecrated, and the Prior, together 
with his devoted companions, among whom is one Domenico, 
are taken prisoners. Torture and solitary confinement, such 
is the doom, ere the final agony of the Teacher and his dis- 
ciples; but the stout Heart is not to be shaken, those lips 
yield no confession, that broken body sins not against the 
loyalty of the soul. The examinations—of which nothing is 
really known—are conducted from time to time. The inter- 
vals are passed by Savonarola in prison till the death sentence 
is pronounced, and he is-led forth to the old piazza, amid a 
hostile populace and a few friends, to die. It was accom- 
panied by these brother martyrs that he ascended the pile. 

Four hundred years later in Florence the first Italian 
parliament assembled in the ancient Council Hall of the gad 
Prior. “Dead” shall we call him, using the conventional, 
erroneous term of thi world? Nay, not 50; for while kus, pame 
remains. green in history that mighty soul endures ia: te 
invisible worlds, and beholds the triumph of the Light it lived 


and died to reveal, EVELINE LAUDER, 
——:01— 
_ METEORITES. 


atural phenomena which 
o mankind than 
« meteoric sho- 


There is probably no class of 8 
affords a spectacle more generally attractive ¢ 
that display of celestial fire-works known as = 
wers,” or “shooting stars,” with which the heavens are, iro 


time to time, illuminated, 
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As to their origin nothing is definitely known. 


They are supposed to be offshoots from other worlds 
which, in their long pilgrimage through space, come within 
the influence of the Earth’s attraction and ultimately find a 
home upon our globe. 


= These luminous visitors, before entering our atmosphere, 
are probably black un-shining masses, but as they are mov- 
ing through space with great rapidity they. become intensely 
heated when they come in contact with our air, owing to 
friction, and emit the light which renders them visible to us at 
night.. 


From time to time meteorites fall to earth, occasionally 
presenting the appearance of brilliant globes of Fire, or Fire- 
balls, which:burst with explosive violence. on. reaching the 
ground, spreading devastation around them. Others again 
arrive more quietly, either burying themselves in the earth, or 
lying scattered upon its surface. perhaps to be. picked up and 
revered by men as objects of worship, or stored in museums, 
according to the attitude of mind of the people of the country 
where they are found. 


Meteorites are largely composed of iron, but chemists 
tell us that they also contain various forms of carbon, thus 
showing that the element which forms the basis of all Life 
on our Earth is not wanting in other worlds. Two of the 
greatest thinkers of our age, Lord Kelvin and Professor 
Helmholtz, have raised the Meteorite, if not to the level of a 
deity, to a most important position in nature, by propounding 
the meteoric theory of the origin of life on our globe. 


In this theory it has been suggested that life was first 
carried or transplanted from other worlds in the form of seeds 
or germs borne on the shoulders of these meteoric visitors, tO 
grow and fructify, and under the favourable conditions of 


‘our globe, finally to blossom forth into Life as we see in the 
present day. 
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This “ Germ-in-a-meteor” theory had a reputation n 
Europe as fleeting as the meteor’slight! And to-day it has 
little or no standing even as a working hypothesis in explain- 
ing the origin of Life in our world. 

We have already mentioned the occurrence of carbon in 
meteors. . One form of carbon is the Diamond, and meteorites 
are now shewn to supply us with a portion of our Diamonds, 
from other spheres. 

Sir W. Crookes, after deéscribiug the formation of dia- 
monds in other ways, gdes on to say, “There is another 
diamond theory which appeals tothe fancy. It is said that 
the diamond is a direct gift from heaven conveyed to Earth 
in Meteoric showers.” After citing various technical argu- 
ments, in favour of this view, he continues—“ But the most 
striking confirmation of the meteoric theory comes from the 
Cañon Diablo Arizona. Here ona broad open plain, over 
an area about five miles in diameter, were scattered one or 
two thousand masses of metallic iron, the fragments vatying 
in weight from half a ton to a fraction of an ounce. There is 
little doubt these masses formed patt of a meteoric shower, 
althongh no record exists as to when the fall took place. 
Curiously enough near the centre, where most of the meteo- 
rites have been found, is a ctater with raised edges three 
quarters ofa mile in diameter and about 600 feet deep, 
bearing exactly the appearance which would be produced had 
a mighty mass of iron or falling star struck the ground, seer 
tered in all directions, and buried itself deep under the surface. 
The late Dr. Foot, in cutting a section of one of these ne 
tes, found that the tools were injured by something x i y 
harder than metallic iron, and an emery wheel used in grinding 
the iron had been ruined. He examined the ene 
chemically, and soon after announced to hee s- 
that the Cañon Diablo meteorites contained paenan A 
Parent diamonds. Since this revelation the search ae 
monds in meteorites has occupied the attention SEK 
all over the world,” 


4 
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Here, then, we have proof of the truth of the meteoric 
theory. . Under atmospheric influence the iron would rapidly 
oxidize and rust away, covering the adjacent soil with red 
oxide of iron. The meteoric diamonds would be unnaffected 
and would be left on the surface of the soil to be found by 
explorers when oxidation had removed the last proof of their 
celestial origin. That there are still lumps of iron left at 
Arizona to tell the tale is merely due to the extreme 
dryness of the climate, and to the comparatively short time 
-that the iron has been upon our planet. 


. We have here witness to the course of an event which may 
have happened in- Geologic times anywhere on the earth’s 
surface. ‘ ! 


We are not to suppose, however, that al our diamonds 
are thus brought to us from other worlds, by these meteoric 
smugglers of precious stones! For the lecturer proceeds to 
explain that in the diamond mines at Kimberley there is 
abundant evidence to show that diamonds are also formed 
deep in the bowels of the Earth quite out of reach of any 
meteorite. Although in Arizona diamonds have fallen from 
above, confounding all our usual notions, this descent of pre- 
cious stones seems what is called a “freak of nature,” rather 
than a normal occurrence. 


To the modern student of Science, there is no great 
difference between the composition of our earth, and that of 
extraterrestrial masses. The spectroscope reveals that the 
elementary composition of the stars and the earth are pretty 
much the saine, and so does the examination of meteorites. 
Moreover, not only are the self-same elements present in 
meteorites, but they are combined in the same way to form 
the same minerals as in the crust of the earth; in short, 
Heaven is but another name for Earth, and Earth for 
Heaven—in other words the old Hermetic axiom, “ As abov® 


so below,” is hus fulfilled. Truly “there is nothing new 
under the sun.’ 








tm 





- Immediately sent for their father who was eng@s° 


The Diamond in the meteoris indeed a true’ allegory 
of the descent of Spirit into Matter. hak 

The Diamond, torn from its home in the sky is clothed 
in dense iron—shining with illusive light as it descends upon 
this planet, and enters our atmosphere, to lie buried in still 
denser form ‘‘till-after many times have gone over it,’ and 
the outer shell is dissolved away, setting free the radiant glass 
in all its purity, untouched. by any tool.. 

So the One Spirit clothes Itself in matter—in Man of 
Earth, in Bodies, shining with the illusive light of “Adma” 
(Desire); and not until the dense and impure nature in which 
It lies hidden—as the Diamond by the iron—is purged and 
refined by the disintegrating rust of sorrow, suffering and ex- 
perience, can the pure Diamond of the Spirit shine forth, un- 
touched by any earthly tool, uninfluenced by the illusions 


¿ 


of Sense, free for evermore ! 





:0:— 
A TRUE DEVOTEE. | 

There lived a banker who was rich, and who was a true 
devotee of Rama. Hehad five sons who were jealous because 
their father spent his money in gifts to the poor and 
helpless. The five sons went to the king of that country 
and said, “O king! we are bankers, and it is our duty to 
keep up our wealth. Our father has become mad; and he is 


spending the money like water by giving it to the poor and 
| be of use to Your 


fore we beg that 
e and punish him 


helpless. If we keep our money it wil 
Majesty on any occasion of need, There 
Your Majesty ‘will bring our father her 
Severely.” 


j d 
The king, hearing this, agreed to:do as they wished, an 


d in devotion. 


. Pied 
The king asked the five sons, «May | kill your ee 
The five sons. said. Nes.’ Phenmnone ordered his ser- 

r sack and 


vants to take the banker, and tie him in a leathe 
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throw the leather sack into deep water. The servants 
obeyed their master the king and carried the banker to the 
water, having tied him in a leather sack. But lo! what 
happened? When they threw the banker into the water the 
leather sack began to float.. The servants, seeing this ran to 
the king and said. “O king! the leather sack is floating 
on the water.” : 

The king could not believe this. He came to the place 
where the banker was thrown into the water, and found him 
floating as his servants had told him. He ordered a boat to 
be prepared and when the boat was ready, he, with the five 
sons of the banker went where the leather sack lay floating. 
When they came near it, they saw that the leather sack was 
resting on the back of a large tortoise. The king and the 
five sons were struck with wonder, and the king tried to drive 
away the tortoise, bnt it did not move. Then the king, 
seeing this wonder, ordered the leather sack to be carried to 
land. 

Then the king released the banker, and asked him what 
this wonder was. Said the banker: “ O king, it is the power 
of God by which I am saved.” Hearing this the king fell at 


the feet of the banker and asked to be forgiven, and the 


banker—a true devotee—forgave him. 


From that time the wickedness of the five sons vanished 
and they became pious and good men. 
D. V. DESHMUKH. 
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BHAKTI AND JNANAM. 


Bhakti and Jňñâna are two topics which often baffle 
young Hindu boys. Bhakti means devotion to God, and 
is of nine different kinds: Shravana, Kirtana, Smarana, PAda- 
Sevana, Archana, Vandana, DAsya, Sakhya, and Atmanive- 
dana, as is seen from the following Sloka in the Bhagavata : 
i MAME AT s: Ogaa | 

TGs TaAeTEy ASIANA ATTA II 
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nana i 
ud we a ah os as “wisdom,” is the method b 
_ ae oe A . At first we might consider Jňå 
eee aie gree and sure to give knowledge of n 
' iples are b ge of God, 
authority. But this i ased on Vedanta—the highest 
TAN ae a mistak for in this degederate age 
Tulasi Das Says :— g is so easy as Bhakti. As Goswami 
afk Ars RA AYA RAR | 
The difference Ne oe TAA ll 
understood by the re Bhakti and Jfiana can be well 
undi and Garuda i owing dialogue between KAka-bhush- 
Shere i : pi the Ramayana: 
ask,” says ee ates Sir, about which I would 
enlighten me. ERE a yonr infinite compassion be pleased to 
all say there is nothi ints ge Sages, the Vedas and Puranas, 
Moreover, the saint a so difficult of attainment as Jijana. 
of Jfana, but you he explained to you the principles 
As is said in the Gita - not value them as much as Bhakti. 
a 3 
a Sa OO ily Praa | 
z. e. in the world rasei EET I 
possesed of J i lig is so sacred as Jfian 
me, most gracious | soon obtains peace of soul. 
and Wisdom.” ord, all the difference between Devo 
The sagaci 
tion, and Dn crow was pleased to hear 
devotion and tee replied: «There is no dt 
dental to ceai both put an end fo th 
saint’s doctrine. on There jg some discrepancy Sir, in the 
while I explain the ve me your attention, © noblest of birds, 
aint Scions ene matter, Wisdom, Asceticism, Abstraction 
Masculine character ak Garuda—are all masculine: Non he 
Weak and naturall 1S altogether strong, while ans feminine 1S 
ed andiresolute a subordinate. The man who is self-restrain- 
given to sens n forswear sense-object® but those who are 
ual pleasures and have "° love for RAma’s feet, 


a, Man if 


Explain to 
tion 


Garuda’s ques- 
fference between 
e troubles inci- 


M) 


cannot, Even saints and philosophers, Garuda, are distracted at 
the sight of a woman, with her fawnlike eyes and moon-bright 
face. Now creation’s bride is manifested as Maya. Here I 
maintain no private theory of my own. I only declare the 
doctrine of the Vedas, Puranas, and the Saints. A woman 
cannot fall in love with a woman ; this, Garuda, would be a 
strange proceeding. But observe, Maya and Devotion are 
both of the feminine gender, as every one knows. Again Devo- 
tion is beloved of Rama, while He regards Maya as a mere 
dancing-girl. Rama being thus affictionate to Devotion, Maya 
is greatly afraid of her. RAma’s Devotion is incomparable and 
illimitable, and he, in whose heart she abides, is ever blessed. 
Maya at the sight of her is confounded, and can do nothing 
of her own power. Knowing this, the most enlightened 
sages attest Devotion to be the source of every blessing. 


(Lo be Continued.) | 
TRILOK CHANDRA VAISHYA. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


Q. If Bhishma be the incarnation of Dharma, why did he | 
fight on the wrong side? D.S. I. =! 
_ Ans. Because it is a man’s Dharma to be loyal to hia 
country when it goes to war, whether he thinks its quarrel just 
or not. .If England goes to war with a country, English generals. 
must lead their men against the enemy, whether they agree or 
not with the government as to the justice of the war. A soldier 
who deserts to the enemy and fights against his king and coun- 
try is a traitor. 

Q. In the “ Evolution of Life and Form” seven planes are 
qiven and seven tativas. In Bhég. Gitd, vit. 4, prakritd is said to 
be eightfold. How are these statements to be reconciled ? 

Ans. The classifications are different, but one does not 
exclude the other. The Safikhya sequence of evolution is here 
followed by Shri Krishna, Manas. Buddhi and Ahamkfra ; some- 
times Ahamkdra is called Adi-tattva, and Buddhi Mahat-tattva. 
Manas is generally reckoned as one of the Indriyas, as in Bhag. 
Gitd xiii, 5, and xv. 7. 

Q. Cana woman perform sandhyd and wear the sacred thread ? 
If not, why not? P.N. J J. 

i Ans. In modern India, women do neither. In ancient 
ndia women did both, When a woman is married, her husband 








and herself form ideally one being, and the husband performs 
Sandhya and wears the thread for both. When women led the 
Brahmacharya life, and were Brahmajnaninis, they performed 
the sacred duties for themselves. 

Q. Is the daily bath for health, or for any religious considera- 


tion? P.N.S.S 

Ans, It is necessary for health and cleanliness, and ig 
thought of as a symbol of inner purification, all outward things 
bearing, to the religious man, an inner analogy. It is not, in 
itself, religious. 

Q. What is the influence of, and is there any necessity for 
‘wearing, caste-marks? `H. S. R. 

Ans. The marks worn on the forehead do not show a*man’s 
caste, but only the religious school to which he belongs—whether 
he be a Shaiva or a Vaishnava, for instance. A tilak is made 
on the forehead during puja, a symbol of the “divine eye ” open- 
ed in meditation. ‘This has grown into the practice of marking 
the fact by an elaborated tilak. The central tilak, when made 
of magnetised sandal, or the streak of magnetised ashes, stimu- 
Jates the chakram beneath the forehead. The other marks 
can be worn, or not, according to individual taste, and have 
no special value. 

Q. Is Shri Krishna God? Ts He, or Shiva, or Durgé, the 
highest? The followers of each are jealous of the other, and make 
many quarrels. A STUDENT. . 

Ans. These names are given to manifestations of Îshvara, 
and questions as to whether one is higher than another are in- 
appropriate. The same fshwara shews Himself out in man y forms 
and each has its special use and attractiveness. A devotee may 
worship one form to the exclusion of others, but that is merely 
because it happens to attract him. Men ate very various, and 
are attracted by different mauifestations. Quarrelling over the 
forms is merely a sign that the devotees are ignorant, and wiser 
people should try to enlighten them. 

Q. How do you account for the kosmography of the Purånas? 


O. P. M. 

Ans. The worlds are described in the earlier Purânas ag 
they are seen from the higher planes. The matter is dealt with 
in Avatiras, Some of the later Purânas are unreliable, 


( We cannot answer vague general questions, as to alleged 
contradictions, where no quotations are giveu, Sometimes they 
may be due to careless copying, to interpolations, to misunder- 
standings of copyists; ete. etc. Your question about evolution is 
also far too vague ; the first thing in asking a qucshion n to ce 
clearly what you want to know ; a page of mean ae mg, ou 
of which a question has, if possible, to be evolved by the editor, is 


uot what is meant by a qnestion. ED.) 
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HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES, 


The anniversary and prize-distributions of the College will 
be held this year some time in the 2nd fortnight of December 
1902, wheu Mrs, Besant will be here. 


Mr. Jehangir Sorabji, of the Branch T. S., Hyderabad, Deccan, 
in giving intimation of an annual subscription of Rs. 100/- to the 
College says:—“I venture to suggest that the precedent of the 
Hyderabad Branch may be followed by other Indian branches in 
the interests of the Benares Central Hindu College.” These 
words deserve the attention of all sympathisers and local workers 
of the College. Much can be done even in the way of securing’ 
subscribers for this Magazine. Our Office Superintendent, Mr. B. 
D. Gupta, succeeded in securing so many as 37 subscribers in the 
course of one day by the easy means of going over to the courts 
aud offices with specimen copies. Additional subscribers are 
urgently needed in order to make it possible to realise the editor's 
wish to enlarge the size of the Magazine and add illustrations 


from January next. 


A donation of Rs. 3,368-7-0 has been received from Mr. S. A. 
Joseph, Solicitor, London, and executor of the estate of the late 
Miss Marie Lowthime. This sum was bequeathed to the College by 
the deceased lady. The bequest will arouse grateful appreciation 
in the hearts of all Indians who come $o know of it. Another sum 
of Rs. 300/- has been sent from England by our President Mrs, 
Besaut; Mr, Showkat Rai Assumal of Karachi has collected and 
sent Rs. 204/-; and Rai Shiva Prasad and Rai Shambhu Prasad, 
of Benares, have given Rs. 1,000/-. 

The Srinagar Hindu High School is prospering greatly 
under the management of the principal, Mr. Wilson, It celebrated 
its first anniversary recently, and reported great improvement. 
H. H. the Maharaja and his brother General Raja Sir Amar Sinha 
were present and were so pleased that they made handsome dona- 


tions and promised further help in the future. 
Buagavan Das, 


Honorary Secretary, C. H. College 


` 
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THe C. H, ©: Museum. 


We aro glad to see that some response has been made to our 
appeal for contributions to the C. H. C. museum, 


A suråhi of glazed earthenware has been presented by. Mr: 
Devaram N. Baradia, of Lando’ Adam, Sind, 


Also Mr. Rangaswami Aiyer has kindly sent 21 beautifully 
finished specimens of Madura brass-work, which most faithfully 
represent spiders, scorpions, locusts, and certuin, of the smaller 


batrachian types, 

At the end of December the 4th Anniversary Meeting of the 
C. H. College will be held, and also the Annual Convention of tho 
Theosophical Society, and a large number of friends from all 
parts of India are expected to attend both meetings. 


Therefore we are anxious to prepare for their inspection at 
many objects as possible illustrating Indian Art and Manufacture. 
Let us hope that the two contributions above mentioned for 
which our best thanks are due——may be the precursors of & 
goodly show of our Indian industries as Well as natural pro- 
ducts, of all of which, even the smallest specimens will be wel- 





come. 
ARTHUR RICHARDSON, 


Principal, Central Hindu College, 

BENaRES, 

N, B—Contributions should be addressed to Dr. Arthar 
Richardson, Cantonment Station, Benares, if sent by rail. 

Postal parcels shonld be addressed to him at the Central 


Hindu College, Benares City. 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE. BENARKES. 
ABSTRAGCTICASH ACCOUNT FOR AUGUST 1902, 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 











Recniers. | EXPENDITURE, 
Rs. As. P. Rs. as. P, 
Balance of lust month. 12,117 4 7 | Building account :— 
Donations :— | College Building 452 13 7 
General. ... 3527 11 0 B.H.Building... 364 8 9 
Library Fund 11 20 Books & Maga- 3 
Discount B ET A o are 
. H. Furniture 
on G. P. 89 12 4 Apparatus 12 8.0 
Transfer from Investment... 21000 0 021976 4 10 
5 DR au 
Ae N T 011,028 91 Balance in hand .., 1,7699 1 
Total Rs. 23,745 13 11 Total Rs. 23,745 13 11 
Income Account. 
Balance of last month. 4,255 4 10] Salaries 1,224 16 
Interest ...1015 O 0 Stable Acct. 25 8 6 
Fees swede 10. 0 P. H. Acct. 549 5 0 
Gymnasium,. 21 2 0 Deposit acct. 34 6 0 
Deposit acct. 9 8 0 Gymnasium... 12 7 6 
Miscellaneous... 0 13 0 Hot W.Charges 38 4 9 
Sale of Books 84 7 0 Printing ...145 50 
B.H. Account 586 5 0 Postage & Tele. 2 90 
Subscription 1,799 8 0 Miscellaneous 15 1 0 
Advance (Other Book-binding 29 8 0 
Advances)12000 0 0 Advance :— 
Prizes ee Oe ERO Other Advs....105 3 6 
R. S. Pathshala :— Stationery ... 3 46 
Balance ... 865 1 6 Prizes E900 
Receipts ... 2 0 0 'l'ransfer acct 8000 0 0 


S. H. H. School:— ; RS Pathshala :— 

















Bulanee ...1,335 14 4 Expenditure 319 12 6 
Receipts ... 20 0 0 18,076 10 10) Balance... 547 5 0 
TEIR ed ee a eat S.H. H. School :— a 
otal Rs. ee 22 Expenditure 167 
EARTE D Laa 1188 9 U 12,427 0 1 
N. B.—Investment in ——— TT 
G. P. Notes :—General Rs. 1,09,519 Balance in hand ... 9,904 15 7 


— 


Prize funds. ,, 10,581 


In Rozima (General) ” 12,000 Atai Reo is. 22.901 15, 8 


Total Rs. 131,32,100 





l Derai OF BALANCES. 
With the Bank of Bengal Benares :— 


General Department a .. 6a7s 11 2 
1 Srinagar Hindu HighSchool Ay a ae 1.122 g 4 
Be : 
Seok, Fea i Buauavan Das. M. A.» 
i Hon. Secretary: 





List of Donors of Rupees 5 or upwords Jor the quarter 


ending 30th September 1902. 


ee a 


ADEN. 
Devi Das Gethe, Mr. 
Dhanji Dhursey, Mr. 
Hari Das Lalji, Mr... 
Hindu Lady, A as 
Meghji Chapsi, Mr. 
MeghjiParmanand Mr. 
Mulji Ragboji, Mr. .., 
Phulchand Keshoji, 
Mr. ei 
Sunderji Jugjiwan, 
ME as a 
Tikabhai Dwarkadas, 
Bre aa 
ALIGARH. 


Raghubir Pd. Verma, 
M. A. Mr. sie 


ALLAHABAD. 
Petty Donation ove 
ANDAMANS. 
Sadasiva Pillay, N. 
Esq. (Port Blair)... 
BARA BANKI. 
Ram Sumran Lal, B. 
Surjan Pd: B. A Pt 
BAREILLY. 


Banke Behari Lal, B. 
Sale of Cards ree 


BASTI. 
Dhanpat Lal, Babu... 
BELLARY, 
Bhimachar, Esq. A., 
B. A 


SA a 
Narsinhia, Esq. B. P. 
Petty donations 
Raghava Sastriulu, N. 

Pandit ws 
Sale of Cards 
Vijia Kao, B. Mr. 
BENARES 
Sale ef cards 
BEZWADA 
Krishnagwami Naidu 
oi Rees 


- Seshavataurum Garu Mr. 


19 
15 


(am O C Seco soc 








BHAVNAGAR 

0 Bhagawanbhai Bha- 

U vaubhai Esq. sau 2oe 0 

0 Melita P. J. Esq. 15 0 

o | BILASPUR 

0 Baray Lal Lala 10 0 

0 | BOMBAY 

0 Narayan Das Sunder- 

ji Esq. 0015010 

0 | CALCUTTA l 
Kally Kishna Tagore, 

0 Babu ... 1,000 0 
Raj Kumar Roy Babu 18 0 

CANARA (South) 

0 Hindu Lady, A. 4. 5 0 
Hindu Lady, A. ... 7 0 
Member of  Udipi 

0 lodge, A eee 0 
Raghunath Rao B. A. 

Esq. wv 9 0 

0 | CAWNVPOKE 
Beharilal Babu 75 0 

0 Devi Prasad B. A., 

0 LLB. kai 100 0 
Indra Narayan Rai... 100 Q 
Kanhaya Lal M. A. 

0 LLU. Pt. „. 100 0 
0 Kanhayia Lal, Babu 50 0 
Ktamratan Ramgopal 

Messrs. - 000 0 

0 Ranjit Singh Doctor 25 0 

Vikram Jit Singh B. 50 0 
CHAPRA 

A Petty donati 3 12 

y vity donation 

0 | GHINGLEPET 
Muthukumaraswamt 

0 and = Ramaswarni 

Y Mndeliers Messrs. 500 0 

s CUDDAPAH 

0 Sale of cards opie i aD, 

DEHRA DUN 
Petty donation 4... 2 QO 
0 | DERA GHAZI KHAN 
0 Sale of cards Prien AN aa 





oo 


© 


© © 


e Sc: oop 


© oo CoO oo o 











[ 
PATEHGARH 
Nurayun Prasad, Babu 
E- LS; 15.3 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
Backars, Miss 45 0 
Cardes, Mr, es Fe LOY O 
Firth 0", Mr. oe mel, 
Friends: sss LOO -0 
© Friend A 6,000 0 
Friend A Ree UDA U 
Friend A 15 ~0 
_ John Cardes Esq. 14 13 
Lowthime M., Miss 
(decen: 3e d) 3,368 7 
Petty Donation 3-12 
GYA = 
Buijnath Singh Babu 10 0 
GOALPARA 
Raja of Gauripur ... 20 0 
HOSHANGABAD 
Petty donations ... 2 0 
Bale of cards Ae shin 
HYDERABAD (Deccan) 
Cama B. H. Esq. 1o 0 
© Cama N. H. Esq. ... 10 0 
HYDERABAD (Sindh) 
© Krishna Rao Mr. 34 0 
Narayan Das Vishnu 
Das Dewan 25 0 
Wahab R. Mrs. sett eon 
Petty Donation swe! HHO 


JALAUN 
Jwala Prasad Sankha- 


dhara Pt. saa F LOB 
JAIPUR 
Sale of cards een, 2a) 


KARIKAL 


Nanjunda O. V. tyor 
Mr, 5 
Pe ‘ity donation So 1 
KARNOOL 
Petty donation eer? 
KISTNA DISTRICT. 
Ramaswamy Iyer, 8S. ; 
Mr, ves 0) 
LUCKNOW. 
A, B. sa 4 


330 J 
Dorgu Prasad, Babu 5 
Narayan Das, Rai 
0 Sahab =. 100 
LUDHIANA. 
0 Chandana, C.R., Esq. 5 
0 Ramji Das, Lali: om D 
0 | MADRAS. 
O} Hindu Lady, ÀA s 6 
o Petty Donation 3 
0 | MADURA. 
0 Arunachalam Chetiar, 
Esq. 25 
0 Kukatram Avl., Esq, 5 
0 Narayan Iyer, P. Esq. 45 
Shesh T. R. Iy er, Esq. ; 5 
0 Srinivas C. Iyer, Esq. 5 
Venkataram M. Iyer, 
Esq. ; per 5 
0 Petty Donation 8 
MALABAR. 
0 Subramanya yen 8. 
0 Esq. 
MEERUT. 
Newal Kishore, Esq. 10 
0 | Devakarandas Lala 
0 Baijnath Lala 
Balgovind Lal Babad’ 5 
0 Raghuvans Lal, Soti... 100 
MEY WAR. 
0 Sule of Cards eee t LO 
0 | MORADABAD. 
0 Hargopal Sahu and 
others 20 
Har Sarup Khbattri 
Suhu 50 
0 Jori Prasad Khattri 
Sahu ey gt, 
0 Parshadi Lal Sahu ... 25 
Ramgulam Sahn 15 
Shambhu Nath, M. A., 
LL.B., Pandit 10 
0 Shil Chandra ie " 
0 Sahu 20 
Sundarlal Lala 10 
Swami Nuth Aiyer 
0 Esq. V. estos KP 
Syam Sarup D. A. 
UEB. Babu 10 
0 | MURSHIDABAD. 
Tura Shankar Bhatta- ið 


0 charya, Babu 


oS OD o:O:o 
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Jairam Das Lila «. 10 0 O Sivarpanam, oe 
Sale of Cards AODA 30 K i ae ak 
NAGPUR. Venkatrao U EBGa 
Chandi Prasad Lala 40 0 (0) SA M BA L PUR. 
H - j, Pandit 104 O0 Sale of Cards vee 
ke ips Subbarao Pillay T. Mr. 
NAINI ae i ; 5 ‘ ‘ SEONI. 
Pemi Dutt Pt TS. $ Kishen lal Afr: me 
Tej Singh Babu 9 0.0 Ma Naseem, Munshi 
Sale of Cards 440 0 SHIKAK PUR. 
NASSIK. Natha Stugh, Esq. 
Dadoloa Sakharam, SITAPUR. 
Rao Bahadur 070. 0 Sale of Cards ae 
PERTAPGARH. - SURAT. 
Rampal Singh, Raja 500 0 0 Babu Bhai Bhandas. 
PILIBHIT, Mr. 
; ; ent 100 Branch T. S. pa 
Channima Da E lg 0 0 Ratantal Benilal Kuka 
PURNEA., , i, i. S, An 
Haralal, Babu es DOO O Sale of Cards 
Nand Kishorelal, Baw. 42 0 0 TRICHINAPALY., 
Sule of Cards lo 8.0 Sundararanaiya Avl. 
Petty Donation o 4 ( V. Esq. 
Total for July, A ugust and September Rs. , alts 
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Hoalth Insurer or Dr. G, P. Bhargava’s Sulomani Salt, 
Price per Phial Re. 1 and per Bottle Rs. ó. 


(One Bottle contains about 7 Phials of Sulemani Salt.) 


This Sulemani Salt improves appetite and digests food, 
thoroughly; therefore it is harmless and a sure medicine for 
general debility, loss of appetite and weakness of brain and sight, 
This Sulemani Salt can increase pure blood in human body 
equal to its weight. Weigh yourself before and after using 
1 Bottle of this Health Insurer and you will become 2 ibs. heavier. 
This Sulemani Salt cures Indigestion, Cholera, Dysentery- 
Chronic cases of Colic and Diarrhea, Acidity, Heart burn, Cons 
stipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Gout and all kinds of complaint 
arising from the bad working of the stomach. This Sulemant 
Salt is the only precaution against epidemic diseases if used 
daily after meals. Try once and Health Insurer will serve you A8 
a family doctor. Full particulars and directions ete. with phial, 


Many testimonials received; only a few, for want of space, 
are noted below. 


1, Pandit Rama Shankar Misra M. A. C. S. Collector of Fa- 


tehpur writes:—Your Sulemani Salt is a very good preparation 
for Indigestion, 
2. Rai Bahadur P..Lakshmi Shankar Misra M, A. Fellow of 
the Calcutta and Allahabad Universities, Inspector ot Schools 
Benares and Gorakhpur writeS:—Sulemani Salt by G. P. Bhar- 
gava if taken with food assists digestion and appears to be a very 
useful medicine. | 


3. B. Basdeo Lal, M, A, Vakil, Advocate, Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court Oudh, Lucknow writes :—Your Sulemani Salt has 
done me much good. It gives immediate relief in cases of Colic . 
and disovder of the stomach and I think no household should be 
* without it. 

4. J.S. Misra Esq. Barrister-at-law, Lucknow, writes :—I 
have tried many an appetizer but G, P. Bhargaya’s Suleman Salt 
bents hollow any that I have had the occasion to try in this coun- 
try or in Europe. 


5. B. Mahadeo Singh, B. A., L.L.B. from Mirzapur writes :— 
Please send one bottle of G. P. Bhargava’s Sulemant Salt, I used 
one phial of it and found itb a very good preparation for constipation 


6. Dr. Channn Lal, L, M. S. Benares onf Qnd March 1902 
writes :—Babu Œ, P. Bhargava’s Snlemani Salt is an excellent 
preparation it is appetising and good all round for diseases of the 
stomach. 

Can be had from :—Nau Nihal Singh Bhargava, Manager, 


Karkhana Mufid Am, Gai Ghat, Benares City. 
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ANNIE BESANT’S ADYAR CONVENTION LECTURES. 


1893: BurLDING or tHE Cosmos: Sound; Fire: Yoga; Sym- l 
bolism. Price Re, 1. er 


1894: Tue SELF AND ITS SHEATHS! The Body of Action; The 
Body of Feeling; the Object of the Sheaths. Price. 
As Ilaren 

1895: Tar Para DF DiscreLesuip, Price Re. 1. 

1896: Four Great RELIGIONS: Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. Price Re. 1. 


: 1898: Tur EVOLUTION or LIFE AND Forn. Price Re. l. | 
1899: Tue Avataras, CLOTH BOUND. Price Re. 1/4, | 


Pe 
—_— j 
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AO a | 
USE “ GUPTA’S INDIAN BALSAM ” FOR SINUS AND ULCER. | 
And also for Boils, Car ‘bunele, Wounds, Hurts, Burns and Dressing. 


Price oz. pot 6 Ans, 2 oz. pot 10 Ans. 


a i To be had of B. D. GUPTA, BULANALA, BENARES CITY. 


ia gimme 


A BARGAIN. 


krit above eand En- 
A complete edition of Mahabharat in 3 languages (Sanskn | 


iblished 100 pages 
glish and Hindi translations below side py side) is ate ‘i stage is Rs. 4 only , 
a mouth from May 1902, The > annal subscription with pòst: 
in advance. i 


“~~. 


RAM KRISHNA & Cd., Moradabad. 
tä: S 





[ . Sa) es 
OBSCURE PRCBLEMS OF KARMA & REBIRTH 

(Loudon Lodge Transaction No, a —by A. P. 

Sinnett Sas E O14 0 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. Do. No.3? 220 TEZ OF 
ESOTERIC. HINDUISM Vol. I. aes lL 8:80 

. MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE ,—by the | | = 
Author of ‘Story of Ailantis’ 1,10. -0 
THE DOCTRINE & LITERATURE. OF KABA- a 

LAH,—by A, E. Waite . sg aie O70." 10 i 
LIGHT FROM THE EAST — ` es Bien base U re 
DHAMAPADA,—by Samuel Beal et ae eee B. OD: ae 
UNSEEN WORLD,—by C. W. Leadbenter 04.0. 2 
` GITA,—Translated into English with Sanskrit text 0 6 0. ua 
HINDU SYSTEM OF SELF CULTURE by ae 3 

Kishori Lal Sarcar, M. FA cy 10 oi i 8.0 | 

AUTOBIOGRAPAY of Mis. Antic Besant (unused i 
~ slightly injured in the coy er) ` 340 4 
THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM INI EDINA OIS Q j 
THOUGHT POWER, ITS CONTROL & CUL- | 

TURE,—by Annie Besant, Cloth k 18.0 
ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY ,—by Annie Besant, 4.0 0 
LIFE & LIFE AFTER DEATH »—by Annie Besant 0 3 0 
STORY OF THE GREAT WAR— Board: 1, GaU 
, # for Students i. E 

- SHRI RAMACHANDRA. Board 1-6, For Students 1.0 0 
MORNING THOUGHTS, Leather 1-4, Paper... 0 7 0 
STUDY OF BHAGAVAD PURANA, Bd. 2-8, Cloth 3 0 0 
NATURE’S MYSTERIES —by A. P. Sinnett, Cloth 110 0 
GOSPEL AND THE GOSPELS,—by G. R. S. Mead 3 : 0 
OUT LINE OF Tens eat by C. W. Leadbeater. 014 0 


Ora 


Special Offer for a Short Period of time. 


Any one who wishes to purchase 100 Copies of “ The Meaning 
end Use of Pain” by Mrs, Besant, translated into Urdu, will get — 
the book at half reduced rate i, e, Rs, 6-4-0 per 100. 
| Postage Extra,—All the above works will be sent V. p, P. 

. APPLY TO :—THE MAN AGER, 

THeosopRicat PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
z _ BENARES OITY. 
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Au Aryan Wile and Mother E. RRS or 33 
An (udizenous Indian University |. dg ie S89 
The Hindu Religion : & Gold Mine 3 A 545 344 
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Address to Dr, A, Richardson “4 sès «» 36] 
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4 oe 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


AbYERTISEMENT Ra ya. 


ons tyuserkion ree ES ee Rs. -<15 
three a ve F , 36 
Six j I ae se Se <8. 
twelve ss soe ove ” 20 
ene - insertion T wa wy OC 
three a aw se » 20 
HI »? ve . n 40) 
imolro ~ a hg , 60 

ia = An. 9, 


Al} advertisements must be prepaid. 


5 ; i 
Tf a subscriber leave the place to which tha Magazine 


Bsaally sent to stay at another place only for a short time, he shonld 
‘errange with the Post-Mastor of the former place to re-direct his 
copy to the latter Station. 


- . . 3 
Tf he change his place of residence or work, he should 
same to this offices and the address will once for 
all be changed, 


intimate the 


Subscribers ara hereby 
subscriptions colored notice intimating an expiry of the period will” 


be enclosed in the M 


Subscriptions cannot be 


card is enclosed. 


informed that at tho expiry of their 


agazine for the last two months. 


acknowledged, unless a directed post- 


No subscription will be-acceptell for less than a year. 


Literary 
Benares City, 
Letters, 


addressed only -to the Man 
‘College, Benures, 

in ordep 
Subseribeps 
berg (Printe 


mattor should 


te : . ant, 
be addressed to Mrs. Annie Besant, 


Who is, for the present, conducting the Magazine. 


E & 3 . f shy 9 
all business communications, and M. O. should b9 
` ; ra al Hinda 
ager, C. H:O: Magazine, Central Hind 
nd net to other officials of the College. 


Otherwise letters canno 


to give facility in finding their names, 
are requested to give their Register Num- 
d on the Wrapper) in all communications, 


t be attended to. 


- 
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IN THE CROW’S NEST. 


With the first number of our third year—which will begin 


With the issue of January, 1903—we take a rew departure. 


The magazine will be enlarged, and will contain some illus- 
trations every month. Our cover will be adorned by a 
picture of the Central Hindu College, so that the many 
subscribers who have not seen it may gain some idea of its 
appearance, and some of the articles will also be illustrated. 
Every second month the magazine will contain a loose pic- 
ture, suitable for framing. No change will be made in the 
price; one rupee per year will still bring it into the homes of 
its friends. It is possible that the January issue may bea 
little late, in consequence of the late arrival of its editor in 
India, her presence being necessary to superintend the chan- 
ges; but every effort will be made to hasten its publi- 


cation. 

% 

x 
~~ We very earnestly request any subscribers who do not 
wish to continue their subscriptions, to send a postcard af 
once requesting that the magazine shall no longer be sent. 
The refusal of the V. P. P. packet is a very discourteous way 
of discontinuing their subscriptions, and inflicts monetary 


. loss on the College as well as useless labour on the staff of the 


magazine. This Joss will be felt the more in consequence of 
the increased value now given in exchange for the subscrip- 
tions. And we must also ask our friends to help us in 


increasing our roll of subscribers, as the illustrated and en- 
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larged magazine can only be continued if there are sufficient 


snbscribers to cover the increased cost of its issue. 

All the wellwishers of the Central Hindu College will 
be glad to hear that two more English Theosophists have 
offered their services, free, as professors in the College. One 
of these, M. U: Moore Esq, is an old member of the 
T.S. He is a graduate of Cambridge University, a Trinity 
Collegé man, who took Honors in Mathematics, and is 
singularly clear in his expositions, The other, G. S. Arun- 
dale Esq., is a young man, having taken his M. A. only this 
year; he comes from S. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took his B. A. with Honors in. Moral Science, in 1898, and 
his LL. B., also with Honors, in 1899. Both these gentlemen 
love India and are eager to do her service, and are bringing 
to her brilliant intelligences and hearts full of sympathy and 
good will. In gentleness and urbanity they are both as 
Indian as any Indian can be, and we are sure they will soon 
win the love and trust they deserve. | 

* 

An éducational institution of a new and much needed 
kind is about to be started in Calcutta by Messrs. Labhchand 
Motichand, a firm of jewellers in that city. Jain and other 
Hindu boys will be taught at this institution, free of cost, the 
manufacturing jewellers’ art in all its branches—diamond- 
and stone-cutting, goldsmiths’ work, engraving, chasing, poli- 
shing, case- and die-making. English literature will be taught 
on a commercial basis, and the students will also receive ins- 
truction in Samskrit, Hindi and Bengali, and also in Mathe- 
matics in the vernacular. Boarding accommodation will also 
be provided for Jain students. 

+g 

The American Post-Master General, recently travelling 
about in India, has given a lakh of rupees to the Manager of 
the Jamna Mission School of Allahabad, in order to raise It 

to the status of a College. Another wealthy American bas 
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given one lakh to Dr. Thoburn’s Mission Society of Calcutta 
to be spent on Bengali educational work. These examples 
may worthily be imitated by wealthy Hindus for the educa- 
tion of Hindu children in their own faith. 

as 

The late Lala Nanak Chand of Meerut in the U, P. of Agra 
and Oudh, has left Property, which is understood to be worth 
about three lakhs, in trust for various charitable purposes, A 
fourth of the income will go to feed and clothe travellers, pau- 
pers and religious mendicants in a Swdébarta ; another fourth 
to help. widows, guardianless minors, and respectable but 
helpless persons who cannot beg openly ; and with the re- 
maining half, a school, to be called the « Nanak Chand Anglo- 
Samskrit School,” will be established and maintained in the 
city of Meerut. Students of no creed will be debarred, but 
preference will be given, in admission, to. Hindu boys. 

The administration of the trust is, vested in a Committee, 
of which the Collector of Meerut shall be the ex oficio. 
Chairman, the Principal of the Meerut College an er officio 
member, and five Hindu residents, of the Meerut District, 
ordinary members. 

as 

On the r5th October 1902 was published in England, 
an important work by Dr, Jagadish Chandra Bose, Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the Presidency College, Calcutta, who, 
returned to India a few weeks ago, after a prolonged absence, 
The title of the work is “The Response of Matter.” It describes, 
a series of elaborate experimental investigations, made most- 
ly during a two year's stay in Europe, on animal, yee 
and inorganic substances regarding their response to, stimulus, 
The researches prove that the effects of fatigue; stimulants, 
depressants and poisons are alike in the organic ae oe 
ganic, and that inorganic substances are capable of feeling to 
an extent which enables them to make that mite and regis- 
trable response to external stimulus which has hitherto been, 


tegarded as the distinctive sign of life. 





There is an especial fitness in the fact that this compre- 
hensive conception should have revealed itself to a Hindu 
mind. It means simply that molecular action is one in all 
matter, living and dead. And herein Dr. Bose, working by 
the most modern methods, has come to the time-honored goal 
of all the efforts of the Indian people. As Dr. Bose himself 
said in a lecture given at the Royal Institution on roth May, 
1902: “It was when I came upon the mute witness of these 
self-made records and perceived in them one phase of a 
pervading unity that bears within it all things; the mote that 
quivers in ripples of light, the teeming life upon our earth, 
and the radiant suns that shine above us—it was then that I 
understood for the first time a little of that message pro- 
claimed by my ancestors on the banks of the Ganga thirty 
centuries ago: “They who see but One in all the changing 
manifoldness of this universe, unto them belongs Eternal 


Truth, unto none else, unto none else!.” 


sis 

It isa time-old axiom in philosophy that the life of the 
world, in every department, moves in spirals, and that every 
mode of life, every mode of thought and action, disappearing 
for a time, comes up again and again on a higher level, a lar- 
ger scale, with a greater clearness of detail. We see this fact 
illustrated in the growth of the sciences in the west. In the 
earlier days the scholars and students—and they were few— 
who thought and wrote about such matters, generally ma- 
naged to compress ‘ommiscience’ within a single volume, 
Then came a period of extreme division of labor. A special- 
ist in one small branch of one science, took pride in not 
knowing anything about any other branch of that same 
science. This stage is far from having been passed yet. But 
the first symptoms of the third stage, of a tendency to go back 
to the unification of the sciences on a much higher level, are 


discernible in works like those of Dr, Bose, Max Verworn and 
others, 
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AN ARYAN WIFE AND MOTHER. 


Teachers, warriors, kings—the noblest of the noble, the 
bravest of the brave—India’s past is full of them. The heart 
stirs deeply as we read of them, the generations of: the past 
from whom we claim descent. But it stirs more deeply 
still when we read of our noble mothers ofthe past who 
brought womanhood to the perfection of glory. Not women of 
the ancient past, of pre-historic days, but Satis who deigned 
to come down in Kali Yuga and left behind memories | 
round which play such halos thatit “would not be idolatory 
to kneel” before them. Let me speak to you briefly of one 
such life but little known outside the local tract where it was 
lived save to the diligent student of history. , 


King Siddharaj ruled in Gujarat between A. D. 1094- 
1142 and he had for his contemporary Rai Kheng4r, prince 
of the Saurashtra country, the capital of which is Jtinadgadh. 
In Rai Khengar’s dominions lived a maiden, Ranak-devi, a 
foundling to whom tradition ascribes royal birth, brought up 
by a potter. She grew up a maid of peerless beauty, and, 
moved by the fame of her loveliness, King Siddharéj sought 
her hand. The betrothal was arranged when Rat Khengar 
heard of it and, long in love with the maiden. carried her off 
and married her. The pair lived happily for many a year 
and had two sons. But they had angered powerful Saher 
raj, who, finding his Opportunity, invaded the country of his 
rival and laid seige to Janagadh, Long did brave Khengar 
hold out but at last through the treachery of his two nephews 
the enemy gained admittance at night within the Baus ts 
Khengér was slain fighting heroically. The queen's palace 
Was surrounded and, deceived by the voice of her treacherous 
nephews, she opened the door to Siddharaj, who besought 
her in marriage only to be spurned away. Long did the 
king entreat and on meeting with persistent refusal ng -ii 
before the mothers eye her son of four. Would this terrify 
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her into submission? No! She called but for her husband’s 
body in order that she might enter the fuueral pyre with it, 
and was dragged along in captivity by the returning victor. 
Siddharâj did not cease to persecute her and threatened to. 
slay her elder son, a boy of ten, if she still refused. She still 
refused and the poor child was immolated to the tyrant’s rage: 
and the Sa/z’s last tie with earth was gone. When the camp 


reached Wadhwan, Siddharaj made over to her the body of 


Rai Khengar and ordered a funeral pyre to be prepared that 
she might burn herself with her husband’s body. A large 
concourse assembled on the banks of the Bhogawo and the 


bereaved wife and mother came out and mounted the pyre 


which was not lighted. 


“If she is a true sazz,” said SiddharAj, “she will need no 
fire from us to kindle it.’ And the people say that as the- 
wife, the loving wife, faithful unto death, prayed unto Sûrya 
Deva, that pure body of hers, burning with her griefs and 
her devotion to her husband, burst into flame and set alight 
the pile. Soon the blazing fire enveloped her. Siddharaj 
threw in his scarf, but, the tradition says, the angry flames. 


flung back that impure thing to him unburnt, unworthy to. 
come near the sacred objects of that holy sacrifice. Then sak 


last, the unhappy king, struck with remorse, threw himself on 
his knees before the pyre and craved forgiveness. 


“I forgive you,” came her voice from within the flames, 
“but pray for that of God by a just life in the future ;” and: 
in a few moments all was over. 


On the site of that holy self-offering was raised a temple- 
where you might still worship the memory of the Aryan wife: 
and mother, 

J. M. HORA. 
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AN INDIGENOUS INDIAN UNIVERSITY. 


Some idea of the ancient indigenous system of Samskrit 
teaching may be gathered from the following brief descrip- 
tion of facts observable at the Present date at one: place 
which is a typical seat of Samskrit learning. 

In Benares there are about four thousand VidyArthts,. 
‘desirers of learning’, to-day, mostly Brahmanas, who are 
Supposed to be studying Samskrit. 


BOARD AND LODGING. 


The bulk of them, about four-fifths, find food, and, parti- 
ally, also such simple clothing as they require, in Sattras 
—alms-houses—established by Indian chiefs and merchants: 
These Sattras generally provide one large meal daily, in the 
middle of the day ; some to so many as 250 students. The 
students content themselves with that one meal. Clothing and 
books where not supplied by these institutions are provided 
by the charity of householders amongst whom the Vidyar- 
this beg freely for them and for other miscellaneous help. 
They live about in al] sorts of places; the gardens of the 
well-to-do citizens, groves, Dharma-shalAs, in some cases the 
Sattras, and even pass nights on shop-ledges reading by the 
light of the earthen lamp provided by the shopkeeper 
to help the Vidyartht, for charity and also for the advantage 
of the indirect watch and ward. The remaining One Arth 
or less have either some small private means and residence 
of their own or live with their teachers, as will be described 
Presently. 

PLACES OF INSTRUCTION. 

For instruction there are 7 or 8 organised Pathsh 3 
such as the Government Samskrit College, the mee 
Samskrit Pathshala of the Central Hindu College, the Dar 
bhangą Pathshala, the Nagava pathshala, the eee 
Schoo} Pathshala, the BhAskara pathshala, epee > : 
"oughly speaking, about half the total number of students. 


Alas, 
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Of the rest, a large proportion unfortunately do not really 
study any thing at all, but waste their time in idleness or worse; 
and a small portion live with private teachers, who teach in 
their own houses, helping their Vidyarthis in many ways to 
get their food and clothing from families where the Pandits 
act as priests, on ceremonial and other occasions, and some- 
times helping them out of their own pockets. In return they 
get from these Vidyarthts, offices of shushrishé and service, 
still keeping up the ancient traditional relation of teacher and 
student. Some of these Pandits on the other hand are only 
nominal Pandits and not scholars at all and their following 
of equally nominal Vidyarthis only a means of gaining a false 
respectability and its benefits. | 


HOURS OF STUDY, HOLIDAYS AND RECREATIONS. 


The hours of regular teaching are everywhere almost 
invariably the hours of the forenoon and afternoon, summer 
rain and winter. Hard brainwork immediately after the 
midday meal, which is particularly disastrous to digestion in 
India where that meal is the principal meal of the day for 
rich and poor alike, is thus entirely avoided. Early rising is 
also necessitated. No work except memorising is done after 
nightfall, and as a result, the health of the Vidy4rthi is 
generally better than that of his compeer of the English- 
teaching School and Cullege. 


There are no long holidays, except in some of the Path- 
shalas where modern influences prevail, with their conse- 
quences of break of touch between teacher and pupil, great 
waste of time by the pupil during the holidays, and forced 
rapidity of work for both teacher and pupil during the fewer 
working days, 

Ordinarily, the holidays given are short and frequent; 
and of these too the majority mean only a change of work ra- 
ther than complete rest, Even now, though of course toa much 
Smaller extent than before printed books became available, 
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many of these holidays are spent in writing up the text to be 
Studied in the coming Paksha (fortnight), On others only 
Veda-study is avoided While secular studies are continued, 


little regular Physical exercise jp the indigenous ways, 
alps; 46 sitting up and down” &c. 


All this is however diminishing day after day under the 
pressure of changed conditions. Pandits are beginning to’send 
their cleverest sons to the English Departments of Schools and 
Colleges, and the necessary mixture of the old and the new 
under circumstrnces not yet thoroughly understood and deli- 
berately grasped and guided js' causing much confusion, for 
the time being, in the educational as well as other depart- 
ments of Indian life. 


COURSES oF STUDY, 


With the exception of the Ranavira Samskrit Pathshala 
of the Central Hindu College where some new methods have 
been very recently introduced experimentally, the usual 
system of instruction is for a Vidyarthf to read all the books, 
whatever the subject that he wishes to study, with one 
teacher only. The Vidyarthi generally chooses his subject 
and also his teacher by the reputation of that teacher as a 
specialist in that subject, and teacher and scent try to stick 
to each other under a system of mutual yielding without any 
genuine and thoughtful consideration—there are SN rae 
exceptions—of what is best to study for the Vidyarthi. us 
a student makes up his mind to become an astiologer, or a 
Dharma-Shastri, and he at once goes andi begins with 8 
Jyautishi or a Dharma-Shâstr} No systematic miea a. 3 
‘Made to master the Samskrit language, oF get puch a Mens 
tion of general knowledge for later specialisation, as is im 
‘plied in a matriculate in the English Schools, 
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There are, generally speaking, no formal and set exami- 
nations. | But ‘Shastrarthas, public ‘Controversies,’ “oral 
attack and defence of theses’ at gatherings of students or of 
Pandits at Sabhas—assemblages of Pandits called by well: 
to- do private persons, on ceremonial or other occasions, where 
cash and other presents are given to them—are constantly 
taking place, as they used'to do between the learned of the 
middle ages of. Europe, and are’still practised at some of the 
continental Universities. At these Shastrarthas, the promis= 
ing student comes.to the front, and his reputation is built 
‘up ‘gradually till he thinks of moving on into the: household 
‘life. -Then he secures a Pratishtha-pattra or ‘certificate of 
earning,’ in the books and subjects he has studied, over the 
‘signatures of a number of the leading Pandits, and generally 
goes away to his native town or village and sets up as a 
Pandit himself. The organised Pathshalas have now other 
methods also, of holding written examinations and conferring 
degrees, and these are coming to be respected more and more 
with the changing times. 


Such is a mixture of the pathetically noble and of the 
regrettable and undesirable which constitutes at the present 
day a true, living, indigenous, residential, teaching Indian 
University. i in Benares. The case is more or. less similar at 
other centres of Samskrit learning Nadia, Bhâtpârâ and Bik- 
rampore in Bengal proper; Darbhanga and neighbouring 
villages in the Maithila country; Shrinagar in Kashmir ; 
Conjeveram, Kumbhakonum and Shrirangam in the Madras 
Presidency ; Poona and Pattan in the Bombay Presidency, 
and other less known places. 


RESULTs. 

- The result of this system is that a whole generation of Vi- 
dy 4rthis, counting many thousands, produces only about half- 
a-dozen or.at most a dozen real scholars and. Pandits, a few 
Score of averages anda balance of many thousands of meré 
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smatterers who do not know either the Samskrit language or 
their own vernacular thoroughly, and are unable to put to- 
gether-a sentence correctly while Posing all along as special- 
ists. The Pancha- Dravida ‘students that come to Benares 
have a better grasp of the Samskrit language for special 


reasons ; they are forced to Speak Samskrit for want of an- 


and prose-pieces, side by side with very elementary grammar 
instead of inverting the natural order and beginning with the 
Sûtras of Panini and Postponing KAvyas to an indefinitely 
later period. : | 
Some points of this system are worthy of imitation e. £. 
the Provision of free board for students, which, in India, has 
hitherto been left to the charity of the Dharm4rtha Depart- 
ments of Indian States and of great and small merchants. 
In modern Europe and America jit is being revived on a higher 
scale by the larger millionaires of those more fortunate coun- 
tries but it is declining here for economical and other reasons. 
The methods of examination by oral debate &c.: the hours of 
study ; the system of holidays . the evening outings of teacher 
and taught are also worthy of careful consideration and imi- 
fation, wholly or Partially, . 
Other points are equally worthy of thorough amendment, 
e. g. lack of systematic supervision of the physical and moral 
life of the students, lack of well-considered courses of study, 
and lack of some instruction in Western knowledge. If these 
amendments are made happily, the result should be a mtech 
larger number of averages, as is the case in the english teach- 
ing Schools and Colleges, a wholesale diminution in the num 
ber of Smatterers, a small increase in that of the exceptional 
Scholars and a bringing closer together and a mutual leaven- 
ing and enlightening of the old learning of the east and of the 
g 4 


new from the west, : 
GOVINDA DAS; 





3 Tue HINDU RELIGION A GOLD MINE. 
The two main ideas that I wish borne in mind in this 
comparison are: (1) The essence of Hinduism is gold ; (2) 
the labor, difficulties and trials that have to be endured in 
getting at the gold are the training that has to be undergone 
in finding it. ‘It will be “enough to say at present that this 
gold of Hinduism consists in the loving worship of God, 
reverence to parents and preceptors, unselfish service of and 
sacrifice for one’s fellow-beings, truth, righteousness to be 
practised as duty for duty’s sake, in short doing one’s dharma ; 
further, the cultivation of spirituality, for the eventual attain- 
ment of eternal Bliss, far superior to even this gold. The train- 
ing for the hard work of digging for this gold lies in keeping 
oneself healthy, forming regular and temperate habits, culti- 
vating earnestness and the determination to work on undeter- 
red by mishaps or accidents, patience and perseverance. Now 
digging about the surface of the ground is found easy, on 
account of the looseness of the earth, and the presence of the 
atmosphere we are accustomed to breathe. As we dig deeper, 
we meet with rock hard to break, ‘the air becomes denser, 
we have léss light to work with. In working at a mine be- 
lieved to have rich viens of the metal sought, the miners 
call in the aid of explosives like dynamite for blasting the 
rock, drills for boring holes; pumps for removing water, Davy’s 
Safety lamps to give light, contrivances for supplying pure 
air, remedies for neutralising the effects of noxious gase>, 
appliances for ‘getting into and getting out of the mine, 
machinery for hauling up the'ore and so’ on, together with 
the usual tools of labor, When. the lode of the mineral is 
reached, there at the bottom of the excavated mine, rails are 
laid whereon trains or trucks laden with the ore are drawn, 
and by the help of machinery the ore, auriferous quartz in 
the case of gold, is brought up through the shaft sunk in the 
mine, to the pits mouth, then taken to the. stamps, crushed, 
washed, treated with such chemicals as cyanide of mercury, 
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for extraction of the precious mineral, which js cast in bars 
and finally exported. 


In working a mine, accidents of the following kinds 
happen: (a) On the surface, by machinery breaking, boilers 
or steampipes bursting, collisions on railways or tramways ; 
(4) in the mine, by falls of roof, sides and ore in working places ; 
(c) in the Shaft, by overwinding, ropes and chairs breaking, 
while ascending or descending by machinery ; (d) by falling 
into shaft from surface ; (e) below ground, by explosion of 
fire damp, suffocation by gases, explosives, irruptions of water 
and falling into the water ; (J) fall from ‘inclined or engine 
planes, from trams or tubs ; (g) other miscellaneous causes, 
We might imagine for ourselves perhaps a larger variety of 
accidents for the man, or miner, working in the mine of 
Hinduism for the sake of obtaining spitituality, but what all 
‘these are need not be enumerated. | 


The preparation for learning the precious doctrines of our 
ancestral religion begins for us .from our birth; and even 
before it. Wecome into the world. differently equipped for 
life's business .by our karma, of previous births. But, as 
human. beings we have some freedom of action, in order to 
try us for life’s work, to make ys judge for ourselves, and do 
our, allotted task. In the early stages our parents give us 
some instruction, as it were, on the surface of Hinduism, ana 
as a foretaste of what we are to find for ourselves. wi 
Upanayana we are initiated into religion and its nee ee ; 
greater regularity and punctuality have to be observed in the 
doing of a Brahmachâri’s duties. The first rock we aol 
across is to get up earlier than we used to do, to bathe x 
tnconvenient hours, to perform saudhyévandana, Japa, a i 
Rarya or homa, recite the Vedas with correct eae 
and intonation. We have to get over the hardship i. oa 
quering hunger to some extent, to take meals ee a 
used to, to give up any tasty foods considered F rR 
for which we had before a liking. But, slowly, by p 





effort, we become used to this renunciation, and our body and 
appetites yield to our control. 

_As we grow older and peer deeper. into the text books. 
the prasthânatraya i.e. the Gita, the Dashopanişhats, the 
Brahmasûtras, E Sccribed for study, we get a sort of light to 
read by different from what we were before working with, but 
of the right kind and sufficient for progress. Just as. the 
miner, as. he goes digg ging, comes upon ore that has a sem- 
blance of the mineral he seeks, but finds is really not that om 
examination, SO we in our study are drawn-away from the real 
truth by doubts, disbeliefs, or plausible truths, which we. set 
aside on closer scrutiny. Going deeper, the miner encounters 
unwholesome gases which suffocate him, but which he makes 
harmless by burning them up-; so, as we change from boy- 
hood to early youth,. we feel some inclinations and -desires 
that, like the noisome gases, might make our minds. and 
bodies impure, if we are not on the look out to extinguish 
them by strenuous exertion, by unruffled meditation, holy 
thoughts and. deep study. .After subduing the passions we 
enter deeper into the heart of the mine of our. religion, and. 
gradually find before us the valuable mineral we have so long 
been seeking. ` The mineral as yet has much: dross about: it, 
and ‘some grains of gold. We bring up the ore, subject it to 
the processes of rubbing it, freeing it fromthe useless stuff 
surrounding the gold, and extracting the latter. So in life; 
surrounded by the cleansing processes we have to pass 
through in our life and conduct, we find by friction, by trials 
arid dearly bought experience, the purity of the religion we 
have been striving after.’ Our experience is tainted: with the 
three gunas, Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas. Karma, Bhakti, Jfiana, 
are the solvents we use to purge it,asin a fiery furnace, of 
this dross, and of the avidyA surrounding it like the matrix of 
gold. The purity of our religion is seen in its „true nent by 
the constant hammering of experience. 

Just'as some miners, more hardy .and ICAEN OUS than 
the. ‘Rest, not content with the gold they have got, seek. fos: 
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something more valuable and digging deeper and ‘deeper with 
infinite toil and singlemindedness of Purpose, penetrate the 
mine further; recking not of the difficuties in Strange surroun- 
dings, ever going onward with stead fast endeavour, so in the 
national mine of. Hinduism there have been a host of workers; 
who, not satisfied with the gold that soothes ordinary mortals; 
have by superhuman exertions striven, and found at the other 
end the Divine Bliss, than which there is nothing higher for men’ 
to attain. ‘The supreme worth of this Bliss, their being merg- 
ed into-the Most High, is so inconceivably great that its glory, 
as sung in the Upanishats by our Rishis, is scarcely intelligible, 
The great Rishis spoken òfin our ShAstras are some of, these. 
intrepid ` miners“ that, having ` obtained the gold of their as- 
tounding search, have not kept it to themselves, but from 
pity for the: struggles’ and weaknesses ‘of mortals ona far 
lower ‘scale; have held it aloft as the inestimable prize that 
awaits any that-will work:for it like themselves. a glain 
Sam Fe our SandhyAvandanam we describe ourselves’ as des: 
ended’ from such’ a Rishi, as being of such ‘a gotra, satra; 
shakha &c. ` When we can trace our genealogy back to those 
great Rishis of remote antiquity, a heritage beside which the 
mightiest dynasty of modern ralers pales into insignificace; 
ought we not to strive to be worthy of those Mahatmas? 
Body and‘mind should be’ controlled and trained from ume 
beginning by the practices of religion. This result, likë 
the ore, is not to be got by one stroke of the p o ie 
us remember the sacrifices of our great-souled Rishis that 
Soared to almost inaccessible regions of height, ea a 
unfading glory, and brought it down for the good of a S 
fragile beings, groping in the dark. eet ran least 
Selves this wealth of Spirituality, let us repea aala 
Prayers and practices that the Righis followed, and ha ss 
down for our guidance.’ 
Formerly Hindu Kings explored shig Eon an 
Mine, and took steps to distribute its gold ES for this 
J€cts.” Now we find. foreign -capitalists prospecting for Mile 
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gold. Many of these Western explorers have found in this 
mine the most precious gems, and have held them up for the 
gaze of men the world over. Let us cherish these gems of 
our ancestral religion, hug them to our hearts, find comfort 
and solace in them, glistening as they do with the radiance of 
truth, the flawless beauty of knowledge, Let us be thankful 
for the generous, altruistic exertions of those high-minded 
Western souls, interested in our welfare, that have prevented 
this mine from being abandoned, have called attention to 
the inexhaustible wealth to be found in it, by exhibiting 
publicly what they found. Let us dig into this mine our- 
selves, sink our shafts, sharpen our implements with constant 
practice, and work with the certain hope of alighting on the 
invaluable lode imbedded in it. 3 

The mines of India once supplied wonderful gems to 
the whole world. The mine of. Hinduism still supplies pre- 
cious stones of a different, yet higher value. It is still our pro- 
perty. Let us not lazily stand by when kind-hearted- men 
and women of other nations, seeking as much our gain as 
their own; work in it, show us its sparkling gems, seriously 
ask us to dig for them, have them, make them diffuse their 
refreshing light throughout the world. If we are too poor, 
and want capital to work the mine individuelly, let, us start 
companies, take as many shares as we can, benefit by at least 
the dividends; or if not that even, then every one at least 
buy some of the gold. As many of us as can secure the 
gold of spirituality, let us not lock it up but put it in the 
currency of the world, join hands with those that, as in the 
Theosophical Society, are unselfishly working for this end, and 
each to the best of our ability, make this wealth available for. 
the good of mankind, just as our sages and Rishis did. Some 
of us will be able to carry more, some less, of this wealth, 
But this is a kind of wealth that suffers no diminution by 
being shared with others, or distributed broadcast. 


Then there will be less antipathy, the social distinctions 
and differences of place and position will be less felt, the 
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coinmercial interest of all will, be knit Stronger, true’ brother.’ 
liness will prevail, all will try to live ‘in concord, actuated by: 
higher aims of life, to labor together for realising God’s work 


on earth, and to exemplify in themselves the ‘real destiny of 
Man. | 


Does not India form the brightest gem in the British 
crown? Let it be the concern of us all to give Hinduism an 
even more exalted pedestal than before, whence it shall shed 
its benignant rays far and’ wide. May Shri Krishna bless us 
all with strength and knowledge, and devotion tó do our 

dharma for the good of all and of ourselves! Let us ali, such 
of those readers as are studying in the Central Hindu College; 
others in outlying places interested in its progress, and 
others again in the Branches of the Theosophical Society, 
probing the eternal problems of life and existence, try to find 
this gold of Hinduism and use it well. 


| W. Basu RAO, 
— 0m 
BHAKTI AND JÑÂNAM. 
(Continued From page 724.) 


The mystery of Raghunath no one can grasp all at once; 
whoever, by His favour, does comprehend it, is never, even 
in sleep, subject to any delusion. Further now, hearken 
with your best intelligence to the distinction between Wis- 
dom and Devotion, by the hearing of which is induced an 
imperishable devotion to Rama's feet. Attend, my son, to 
this unutterable utterance, which is in truth incapable of 
©xpression though it may be mentally conceived. The ou 
iS a particle of divinity, immortal, intelligent, pure and 
Naturally blissful. But, sir, being overcome by Maya, it i 
Caged like a parrot ora monkey, The enfeebled intellect is 
bound with a knot which though imaginary 1s difficult to 
Bie Thus the soül becomes worldly. There is no loosing 


the knot and it knows no happiness: The Vedas and Puranas 
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have declared many remedies, but there is no getting free, the 
entanglement is rather increased. The interior of the soul 


is full of the darkness of delusion, and it cannot see how the s 
knot:can be untied. When God brings about such a complica- 
tion, escape is problematical. If by Hari’s favour a spirit of 
sincere piety comes.and dwells in the heart, as a gentle cow in 
a meadow, the prayers, penances and fasts and all the religious, 
observances and acts of devotion which the Vedas have incul- 
cated as meritorious practices, are, as it were, a green pasture 
wherein the cow can graze. if t 
= The calf, which fills her teats with milk, is love, the heel- 
rope with which she is bound is the spirit of quietism ; the, 
milk-bowl is devotion, and the herdsman who tends her a 
spotless soul. After drawing off the milk of sound religion, 
it is set to boil on ‘the fire of continence. Forbearance then | 
cools it with the breath of patience; and perseverance is the | 
acid that coagulates it into curds. Contentment is the maid s 
who churns it in the bowl of discretion, with self-restraint for | 
the churning-stick, and truth and good words for the cord. 
By such churning is produced the butter of pure, excellent 
and holy asceticism. After kindling the flame of medita- 
tion and applying the fuel of action, both good and bad, 
Intelligence allows the ghi of wisdom to cool, and burns all | 
the scum of selfishness in the fire. Then Intelligence, master | 
of highest wisdom, takes this absolutely pure ghi, and filling N 
with it the lamp of the soul sets it on the stand of equani- 
mity. Then extracting from the cotton of the soul’s three con- 
ditions and the three properties, it works up the clean fibre 
of the fourth state, and fashions it into an excellent candle. 
In this manner is kindled a splendid torch of Science and the 
gnat-like swarms of vanity and other vices, on approaching | 
it, are consumed by it. The unalterable pursuasion of the | 
identity of the soul with God is its pre-eminently bril- 
liant flame, and the happiness that results from this know- | 
ledge of the self is the light it diffuses, by which it destroys 
the erroneous distinctions which are born of the world. Delu- 
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sion and all the other forms of darkness that attend upon the 
tyrant Ignorance are utterly dispersed. Thus Intelligence, 
having procured a light, sits in the chamber of the heart, and 
tries to loosen the knot. Should he succeed in untying it, the 
soul obtains its object. But when Maya, O Garuda, sees him 
loosening the knot, she creates many difficulties-and sends 
forth innumerable elves and fairies to excite his concu- 
piscence. In some way or other, by force or by fraud, they 
get near and try to put out the lamp by a side puff. If 
Intelligence is truly wise, he perceives their hostile intent, 
and will not look at them. Should he escape free. from. 
this danger, the Devas then proceed to attack him. The 
faculties of sense are so many portals, at each of which a Deva 
sits on guard. When they see any sensual air stirring, they 
at once throw the doors wide open, If the blast penetrates 
the chambers. of the soul, it forthwith extinguishes the lamp: 
of knowledge. When its light is put out, there is no untying 
of the knot, for Intelligence is undone by this blast of sensu- 
ality ; neither the senses nor the Devas approve of wisdom ; 
they are always inclined to sensual enjoyment. When Intelli- 
gence has been thus fooled by the breath of sensuality, who. 
can light the lamp again as before? ; 
Then the soul is again subjected to all the: manifold 
miseries of transmigration. © Garuda, Hari’s pelana genT 
is a trackless ocean that none can traverse. Wisdom is diffi- 
cult to describe, difficult to understand, difficult to a 
and if by some lucky chance a right judgment be formed, ail 
many impediments block the way. The path of ua 
like the edge of a scimitar - for those who fall on it, PA 
there is no escape If any traverse the path in ae 
difficulty, they attain to the supreme sphere of bea k A 
But this exalted felicity is immensely hard of Ta all 
as is declared. by the saints, the Puranas, the Vedas, 
the Scriptures. 


ion CO 
_ By the worship of Réma, sir, salvat Patni 
Its Own accord. As water cannot stay without s 


mes freely of 


il 


fi 
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however much you may try to make it stay, in like manner, 
mark me, Garuda, the joy of final salvation cannot be secured 
without the worship of Hari. The wisest of Hari’s worshippers 
know this, and, thinking lightly of the soul’s deliverance from 
the body, crave rather for Devotion. By Devotion, without 
any trouble or difficulty, the ignorance that arises from mun- 
dane existence is utterly abolished. Eating brings repletion, 
butit is the heat of the stomach that digests what is eaten , in 
like manner, the worship of Hari gives the fruit of all good 
acts, A man must be a fool indeed who does not delight in 
it. Except by the good favour of the Worshipped, it is not 
possible, Garuda, for any worshipper to escape from existence. 
Worship then the lotus feet of Rama, knowing this to be the 
end of all theology. 

With Raghunath is the power to make the living dead, 
and the dead alive. Blessed are the souls that worship Him. 
I have thus stated and expounded the theory of Science. 
Hear now the virtue of the jewel Devotion. Devotion 
to RAma isa glorious philosopher’s stone; in whatsoever heart 
it dwells, Garuda,there, night and day, is an infinite splendour, 
a lamp that never requires to be fed with ghî. Delusion and 
poverty come not near ; no blast of lovelessness ever extingui- 
shes it. The gloom of overpowering ignorance is dispersed ; 
the swarms of gnats are all destroyed. Neither vile lust, nor 
any other vice, approaches the soul in which Devotion abides. 
It changes poison to ambrosia, enemies to friends, and with- 
out this jewel no one can attain to happiness. Fhose grievous 
mental diseases, by the influence of which all living creatures 
are rendered miserable, have no effect upon him in whose 
heart is the jewel of Devotion ; not even in a dream can he 
feel the slightest atom of pain. They are truly paragons of 
wisdom in the world, who labour persistently to secure this 
jewel. Though it be revealed on earth, without RAma’s grace 
none can find it. There is an easy device for finding it, but 
luckless wights go on wrangling. The Vedas and Puranas 
are the holy mountains, the legends of Rama so many glorious 
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mines; the pious are the discoverers, and good counsel is 
is iheir pick-axe, while wisdom and asceticism, Garuda, are 
their eyes. Any creature who searches with a will can find 
the jewel Devotion, in itself a mine of every blessing. RAma 
is the sea, the good and pious the rain-clouds. Hari is the 
sandal-tree and the saints are the winds that diffuse its perfume. 
Devotion to Hari is a delight and the crown of all desires, but it 
cannot be had without the saints., Any one, Garuda, who un- 
derstands this and communes with the saints, will find faith in 
Rama easy of attainment, The Supreme Spirit is the ocean, 
wisdom is Mount Mandara, and the saints are the Devas, while 
the sacred legends are the nectar which they churn out, having 
Devotion for its sweetness. Again, Self-control is the shield, 
and Wisdom the sword, with which Devotion to Hari slays 
his enemies, Pride, Greed and Delusion, and wins the victory ; 
take thought, O king of birds, and see if it be not so.” 


Now I draw the attention of my readers to Bhakti, or 
Devotion, which is the easier of the two. Tell me what are 
the difficulties in the way of Devotion? Neither abstract 
meditation is necessary, nor sacrifice, prayer, penance nor 
fasting ; only simplicity of character, a mind void of forward- 
ness and absolute content whatever may befall. 

If one, who is called a worshipper of Rama, trust in 
man, tell me where is his trust in Him? These are the prac- 
tices by which RAma is won: avoidance of enmity and ran- 
cour, of hope and fear ; and a constant atmosphere of perfect 
repose. Passionless, homeless, without pride and sin ; placid, 
provident and wise; ever devoted to the fellowship of the 
Saints ; lightly seende every Object of sense and even 
Heaven and final deliverance from the body ; persistent in 
faith, innocent of wickedness, q stranger to impious scepticism : 
devote to His name, which is the sum of all His perfections ; 


n: such a 
devoid of selfishness, conceit and vain imaginatio TA 
Man’s happiness, be assured, is the very sum of transc 
felicit 
= TRILOK CHANDRA VAISHYA, 
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' SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


SOME peculiar physical conditions appear to prevail at 
present all over the Earth. The volcanic eruptions in Mar- 
tinique reappeared some time back and caused another loss of 
about 2,000 human lives. Mount Etna also showed symptoms 
of activity. Earthquakes have been felt in many places widely 
apart. A cyclone caused a loss of about 300 lives in Sicily. A 
tidal wave in Japan drowned and washed away over about 500 
people. A small island, in the chain extending from the Bonin 
Islands to the main island of Japan, has been entirely des- 
troyed by a volcanic eruption between August 13 and August 
15. There were about 150 inhabitants, and all appear to 
have perished with all their houses. 


All this has taken place within a few weeks. A theory 
has been advanced that there is some interval connection be- 
tween the different volcanoes of the Earth, most of which 
are situated on islands or at least near the sea-coast, and 
generally show activity simultaneously and are accompanied 
by great disturbances in the sea. 

* k 

% 

The lid of an Egyptian Alabastron has been Acad at 
Knossos, inscribed with the name of the Hyksos King Khyan 
and his Divine titles, B.C. 1800, These, the earliest known 
civilisation, much more advanced than that described by 
Homer, and probably derived originally from that of Egypt, 
has its date thrown even further back than before. From 
discoveries in the Royal Palace, it is proved that women as 
well as men took an active part in bullfights and other: cruel 
sports of the arena. Costumes both of men and women are 
as luxurious, and hair dressing as elaborate as in modern 
days. Seals were engraved and also forged, for the Royal 
signature, inlaid boards were used for games, smooth floors 
were prepared for dancing, luxurious baths, and alas! deep 
dungeons for prisoners, with cemented walls. All sorts of 
weapons and ornaments were found of bronze, gold and 
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silver; beautiful vases ` and cups covered with carefully 
modelled or carved figures, leaves, fruits, etc., are found in 
‘abundance. Upper stories were built, of large square bricks, 
and staircases of fifty-two or more steps are still standing, 


It is most probable that this wonderful and luxurious 
city was destroyed by the conquering Aryans from the N orth, 
but no positive proof of this has yet come to light. 

; Tai 

A telegram from Bulawayo states that further discoveries 
have been made in the great mines of Zimbabye. The citadel 
has been cleared, and also the stair-way leading up to it. A 
covered passage was penetrated which was 994 ft. in length. 


Gold bangles and pieces of pottery were also found: 


* # 
Ñ 


~ Flies are'said to play a large part in the spreading of 
enteric fever in South Africa, aud also in other diseases. It is 
said that one female fly alone produces about 25,000,000 des- 
cendants in a season ! 
* 7% 

News comes from Japan of the actual capture of two sea- 
serpents. One was a male, and measured 48ft.; the other, a 
female, 39ft. They had horns over two feet long. The male 
became entangled in the net of the fishermen, where 1t was 
shot. Shortly afterwards the female came to the surface and 
was also killed, and the remains of both were taken ashore, 
and thence to Osaka, where they were exhibited. It is üp 
posed that the serpents had been driven by the recent somo 
disturbances, into shallow water, This story, if true, is inter- 
esting, 


% 
* * 


ae rinegar to 

It is reported that the application 2 a ; A a 

bites and stings by wasps, scorpions, contac sful in the 
° a 7 5 es 
Immediately efficacious and has even proved: Sache 


Case of snake-bites. 





“ Go into a room where you will be quite alone, get some 
book that will interest but not excite you, and sit down and 
read aloud slowly and distinctly for two hours, keeping your 
teeth together, moving the lips and not the teeth. Do this 
once, twice or three times a week, till cured.” This is the ad- 
vice given by a gentleman who followed it successfully him- 
‘self, to cure stammering. He says the first result is to 
make the tongue and jaws ache, then a feeling as if some- 
thing had loosened the talking apparatus. 
| x 

* k 
_ Physicians recommend the eating of good ripe apples 
just betore retiring to bed for the night. It is good for the 
brain, as it contains more phosphoric acid than other fruits ; 
and excites healthy action of the brain, promotes sound sleep 
and disinfects the mouth, and prevents indigestion and 
throat diseases. 
Kaa i z ’ 

A patent has been issued in America for a coin-control- 
led X-ray machine for public use. The outside of the appa- 
ratus resembles the automatic Kinematographic machine, — 
so often seen on Railway platforms and other public. places. 
The »bserver having placed a coin in the slot, moves a lever, 
and puts his hand, or whatever object he wishes to examine 
in a box without any sides, and looks down at it through a 
fluorescent screen which forms the top of the box. The coin, 
on being inserted closes the primary circuit of an induction 
coil worked by a few dry cells, and the vacuum tube isina 
position immediately below the object to be observed. 


ws ; 
* % 

An Italian engineer named Pisicelli, has invented a 
scheme for an electrical postal service. The letters are to be 
transmitted in aluminium boxes, travelling along overhead 
wires. A letter could thus be sent from Rome to Naples in 
25 minutes, and from Rome to Paris in 5 hours, 
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4 o’clock in the afternoon, 


From first to last the air-ship “Mellin” was completely 
under his control, rising at first to an altitude of about 300 ft, 


He crossed the river, Thames several times, making 
short circular flights, and descending gradually to the ground ` 
without the Slightest mishap or derangement of the delicate 
machinery, just before dark. The present size of the bal- 
loon, however, allows of only two hours’ supply of petrol 
being used, 


$ 
a # 


The two great American Atctic expeditions have both 
returned without planting the “Stars and Stripes” flag at the 
North Pole, but both having accomplished most useful work, 
and brought ..back many valuable photographs, drawings, | 
ki nematographs and Curiosities ofall kinds. Leiutenant Peary 
made a close study of the Esquimaux living an Whale Sound, 
Greenland, who are the most northerly people in the world. 
They are a smäll tribe of not more than 200, and are being 
rapidly destroyed by a kind of unknown malignant fever, 
Commander Peary has brought back specimens of everything 
Pertaining to their mode of life and characteristics. 


Both he and Mr. Evelyn Baldwin agree that the old idea 
Of an open Polar sea is baseless: it is known positively oe 
land extends as far as ‘degree 82 on the Franz Jost 7 3E 
and both explorers agree that the most p laa ve b 
teaching the Pole, as they hope to do eventually, is by 
Sledging from this point, i 

These two expeditions have both proved conclusively that 


pe tion can be 
'N spite of all the difficulties the work of pe 
Carried on safe] y, without exceptional danger or fi 
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' HOW THE MOVEMENT GOES. © 


MONTHLY REPORT. 


All our readers will be very sorry to hear that the health of, 


our Principal, Dr. Arthur Richardson, which had not been good 
for some months past, has broken down under the severe strain to 
which it was subjected. Between the cares and labors of his Col-. 
lege and other work, on the one hand, and the strong sun and 
unhealthy weather- of the rains on the other, his system has been 
completely shattered, and he has been medically ordered a long 
sen-voyage. He is going away very shortly towards Australia: 


and New Zealand. We all earnestly hope and pray that his» 


health will be quickly and completely. restored by.this voyage. 
so that he will return and take up his labor of love again before 
very long. It is matter for satisfaction however to think that 
his journey will enable him to visit a large number of. other: 
Institutions and study their methods of work and return provided 


with many suggestions some of which may prove useful and 
applicable to the College. 


Messrs, Moore and Arundale who are coming to this College, 
as noted elsewhere, will be especially helpful at this juncture. 


The larger donations of the month are :— 
F, A. Nirus, Esq., (Muskegon, U. S. A.) 


me Rs. 150: 
J. Bibby, Esq., (Exchange Chamber, Liverpool), .» » 190 
T. V. Sheshagiri Iyer, Esq., Vakil (Madras). ais p 200. 
Miss Bruce, (London). eee 7 150? 
Mrs. Kennedy, (London). wee „ 225, 
Miss Smith, (Harrogate). a 15. 


Two maps have been presented to the Library by B. Ram. 
Prasad Choudhari of Benares. 


The following donations, to the Srinagar Hindu High School, . 


Kashmir, have been recently received by Mr. Wilson, the Princi- 
pal of that School :— 


General Raja Sir Amar. Singh. pii i 5 300 0 9 
Pandit Pirthinath (Cawnpore). - Pe ai 9225 02 0 
Anonymous (England), ga , sis T5 -O0 
Pandit Manobarnath. bi Ae a QO). 0. 


Raja Sir Amar Singh has also promised a monthly subscrip- 


tion of Rs, 20/- and Pandit Manoharnatth of Rs. 2/- to the 
School. 


BHAGAVAN Das, 
Secretary, O. H. College, ' 
BENARES. 


—— 0: ——— 
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ADDRESS: GIVEN ‘BY THE STUDENTS OF THE 
C. H. COLLEGE, To DR. A. RICHARDSON. 


THE whole of the School and College and many citizens 
assembled in the College Hall at 4 P. m, on the ‘24th 
November 1902, for the presentation of an. address. to the 
Principal, on the eve of his departure on a long sea-voyage 
round the-world, for the restoration of his health. Pandit 
H. K. Paranjpe presided, and he and Babu Krishna Chandra 
De, Mr. Scott and Babu Taraknath Sanyal and, after them, 
representatives of the students expressed in short speeches 
their feelings of deep respect and sympathy for the Principal. 


c Finally the address was presented, of which the text is 
as follows :— 


me 


DEAR Sir, 


WE, the students of the Central Hindu College, desire, 
on the occasion of your departure trom us for a year, to ex- 
press the deep regret we feel that the state of your health has 
made such an absence necessary and to voice the prayer that 
you may return to us with renewed strength and vigour to 
continue the good work you have been doing in our midst for 
so long a time, 


We cannot let this Opportunity pass without accentuat- 
ing our appreciation of the self-sacrificing manner in which 
you have given your life to the furthering of Indian Educa- 
tion, especially in that scientific direction for which in other 
lands, as well as in our India, your name is justly honoured. 
It is a noble example to all men that you have shown, for 
there are but few who would forsake the path of worldly ad- 
vancement, that was Open to you, to give their lives, as you 
have done, without thought of fee or reward, to help a ~ 
Ment that had yet its way to make and its reputation to 
earn, 
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During your absence there will be many times when your 
guiding hand will be missed by us, but our loving thoughts 
will often be with you and if our thoughts have power, as we 
believe, to help our fellows, then- we shall be consoled by 
helping you to the recovery of that state of health which we 
earnestly pray that you may enjoy. | 


On behalf of the students, 
We beg to remain, | 
3 “Sirs 
Your most loving pupils, 


Durga Prasad, 
Rup Karan Mehta, 
Upendranath Ganguly, 


——:0:——— 


NOTICE. 


The following contributions to our museum have been received 
since our last notice; | 
= l. Beantiful specimens of hand-made Lace and Embroidery 
worked at Lucknow (mounted in gilt frame)-—from Mr, G. 
Chakravarti, | 

2. Specimens of “Papier Mache” work, made at Srinagar, 
Kashmir,—from Pandit J, C, Chatterji. ! . | 

3. A Folding Fan of Sandal-wood, made in Attr Taluk, 
Salem, Madras Presidency, and a Silver Lace Garland made in 
Madura Town, Madura Dt,,—from M. R. Ry. T. N. Ramchan- 
dra Aiyar, , 
> 4. A Cup made of Sulphur, at Pratabgarh—from Babu 
Radha Charan. 

5. Models of Fruit, madein Benares—from Babu B. D. Gupta. 


6. A clay fignre of Ganesha, made in Chunar, U, P. of Agra 
and Oudh—from Babu Kailas Chandra, student of lst Year class. 

We would ask dur readers to observe that all farther contri- 
butions to the museum should be addressed to H. Banbery Esq. 
Head Master, Central Hindu College, Benares, during the unavoid- 
able absence of the Principal. 


ARTHUR RICHARDSON, 
Principal, O. H. Oollege, Benares. 





:0; 
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Tum KAyastna PÂTHSHALA Boarvens’ Unton Crun, ALLAHABAD. 


This Club was started in 1891, over ten years ago, by the 
late Babu Avadh Behari lal, M.. A., with the object of cultivating 
the art of public speaking among the members, and has done this, 
its chief duty, fairly well. Babu Mahesh Charan Sinha, B. A., 
the Sub-Editor of The K dyastha Samédchdr, who lives in the Board. 
ing House, is the present General Secretary and instructs and helps 
the boarders by precept and example. The permanent President 
is Babu Râmânand Chatterji, M. A. Principal of the Kayastha 
Pathshala and a fellow of the Allahabad University. Prizes are 
given to those who stand first in the monthly competition debate 


meetings, 
| : MAHADEVA PRASAD SHR{VASTAYVA, 
Joint-Secretary, K. P. Boarders’ Union Olub, Allahabad. 


O 


Tue SANÂTANA DHARMA NANDINI SABHÂ, MOZAFFERPUR. 


This Sabha was started in the mouth of my ee ae 
object of religious and spiritual study. It meets in th : 
On Saturdays and Sundays in the house of the late pabu angan 
Lal. The chief speaker is Pandit Rimjha Sharmâ, Sa e os 
fessor in the B. B. College, Mozufferpore, and Begone Ei and 
on the Bhagavad Gité and the Manusmritt. Pandits ona 
adrilal also give lectures. The office-bearers are :— 
Babu Maheshwar Prasad ... P susie 4 
» Ganga Vishnu ... Vice-Presiden 
» dadu Nath ee _., Secretaries. 
» Gaya Prasad, 





»  Hardwarilal a Librarian. 
i Saray) GAYA PRASAD, 
a ie a a t Hon. Secretary. 
— 0 —— 


Tar RANADE MEMORIAL SOCIETY, BANGALORE. tral 
e Centra 
Co] This Society was established by some afan et Maha- 
lege, Bangalore, in January 190], in memory 
.Tovinda Ranade of Bombay, 
The objects of the Society are:— 
O improve its members in thie art of pub 
Q further their social, moral and intellect 
(3) mo pat progress ; th a feeling of unanimity 
9 train them to think and act with a 
and universal brotherhood, 


lic speaking. 
yal as well as 
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There àre 25'members on the rolls, only two of these’ being in 
the matriculation standard and the rest in the college classes. Mr. 
S Krishna Sawmi Iyengar, M. A., Asst. Master, Central College, 
Bangalore, 18, for the present, the president, and takes much 
interest in the progress of the members. 


Meetings are regularly held between 4 and 6 p.m. on Sundays 
in a room of the Central College. One or other of the College 
Professors 1s generally elected Chairman. 


The several items of the programme for an ordinary meeting 
are, in order :—( 1) Invocation. (2) Reading the Report. (3) 
Recitation. (4) Choice Reading, and (5) A lecture on some im: 
portant subject. 


The Society wishes to realise its objects not only by such 
meetings, but also by opening a library and by arranging for pub- 
lic lectures on subjects of importance, with the help of the educat- 
ed citizens. Books, subscriptions and donations will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary. i 
7 B? y: SUBBARAYAPPA, | 


Secretary. ` 





: :0:—— 
Tan SuNITI SANCHARINI SABHA, GAYA. 


‘This Sabha, which is of long standing, and aims at imparting 
moral and religious instruction to Hindu boys, holds its meetings 
on every Saturday evening, The meetings are attended by num- 
bers of students, local elders and teachers, A subject is fixed ab 
each meeting for discussion at the next, by written essays or oral 
speeches and debates in the Hindi language. 

It is nowadays chiefly guided by Babu Baij Nath Singh, B.A. 
B. L., and also helped and encouraged by Babu Kishan Lal and 
Babu Madhusudan Prasad. It has got a small library. : 


During the last six months, Babu Baij Nath Singh, has 
delivered a series of lectures On Aaa. Other subjects dis- 
cussed were :—(1) The Ramayana. (2) How to worship Got: 
(3) How students should study. (4) araarar. (5) gR Asta. 
fazat and (7) Self-reliance. 3 
: GANGOTRI PRASAD SINHA, 

: Asst. Secretary: 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE, BENARES. 
ABSTRACT CASH ACCOUNT FOR SEPTEMBER, 1902, 
| CAPITAL Account. 
3 PE EXPENDITURE. 

Rass. P, Rs. A. P. 
1.741 15: 4 College Furni. 96 00 

Building accnt :— 
College Building 379 40 
B. H. Building. 104 111 
Mise: ido, ... 1715 6 
Books & Mag... 92 20 
Apparatus 13 00 
Investment... 6000 00 6.7027 5 


RECEIPTS. 







Balance of last month 
Donations :— 
Genera] ... 10,089 12 0 
Transfer from 

Inc. Acctt. 7,000 0 0 17,089 12 0 











‘Balance in hand .,, 12.329 3 14 








eee 


‘Total Rs... 18,831 11 4 
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"Total Rs. 





D , 
INCOME ACCOUNT. 


Balance of last month ` 9.932 9 4) B.H. Account 518 19 


ubseription 3 10L 8 O Salaries 2,443 100 
Prizes ww 188 14 7 Hot W.Charges 89 70 
B. H. Account 531 00 Chemicals 21 10 0 
Foes .. 283 20 Gymnasium... 38 60 
Gymnasium az to. A Stationery ... 24 29 
Advance :— Postage & Tele. 22120 
mprest ~ 0 00 Miscellaneous... 380 31ł 
Other Adyg. 300 00 -Printing ws (0 50 
Sale of Books ... 105 70 Stable Account. 26 29 
-S. Pathshala :— Prizes avi 1 0:0 
valance ‘Transfer to Cap. 
eceipt E re Paint ' "z000 QQ 
H. H’ Schoo] — R. S. Pathshala:— | 
Balance 1,188 90 Expenditure... 333 19 9 
FRAPE + 21000 7,017 2 4| Balance .. 756 53 
g. H. H. School:— 
— į Expenditure... 120 00 g10T1 2 
Total Rs. .., 16,949 11 8] Balanco «+. 1,278 90181071 2 








ee 


a P Investment in 
- P. Notes ‘—General Rs. 1,15,419 
Prize Fund 


Balance inhand ... 


Total Rs  .. IANS 12 S 


i 10,681 fe 25 
In Rozina (General) 12,000 
Total Rs. 1,38,100 
DETAIL Or BALANCES. 
Wi 

ith the Bank of Bengal, Benares :— 13359 10 1 
eel Department ma ene A 1022 Q 4 
In ent Hindu High School = eae oat a: ¥% 






te College Treasure Chest , 





Buagavan Das, M. Ay 
Flon, Secreiay. 





Floalth Insurer or Dr. G, P. Bhargava’s Sulomani Salt, 
Price per Phial Re. l and per Bottle Rs. 5. 


(One Bottle contains about 7 Phials of Sulemani Salt.) .. | 


This Sulemani Salt improves appetite and digests food, 
thoronghly; therefore it is harmless and a sure medicine for 
general debility, loss of appetite and weakness of brain and sight, 
This Sulemani Salt can increase pure blood in human body equal to 
its weight. Weigh yourself before and after using 1 Bottle of 
this Health Insnrer and you will become 2 ibs. heavier. This 
Sulemani Salt cutes Indigestion, Cholera, Dysentery-Chronie 
cases of Colic and Diarrhea, Acidity, Heart burn, Couns stipation, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Gout and all kinds of complaint arising from 
the bad working of the stomach. This Sulemani Salt is the only 
precaution against epidemic diseases if used daily after meals. 
‘Try once and Healih Insurer will serve you as a family doctor. 
‘Full particulars and directions etc. with phial, 


LATEST TESTIMONIALS. 
Received in September and October 1902. 


(1.) M. R. Ry, D. Rama Sawmy Iyer Pensioned Revenue 
Inspector Fort Coimbatore writes:—You may remember that I 
sent for a big bottle of Sulemani Salt. I havetried myself and 
found a good appetiser. In order to have a good sale of the medi- 
cine and induce the gentry I distributed nearly one-fourth of the 
salt for gratis. People now have some faith in the salt and want 
some more. Please therefore send me 2 bottles more. 

(2) M, R. Ry. B. G. Bala Krishna Naida Pensioned She- 
ristadar Triplicane writes:—I am much indebted to yon for 
your sulemani salt. Kindly send 2 more bottles and oblige.— 

(3.) M.R. Ry Venkoha Ram Pleader Pean Konda Anant- 
pur writes:—Your Sulemani Salt which I got sometime back 
cured many cases of Indigestion. Many thanks to you. 

(4.) M. R. Ry V.S. Kulkarin Head Master A. V. School 
Karaiya Berar writes :—I had ordered for a phial of your Sulems- 
ni Salt some days back and after using it I found it efieacions iU 
eases of indigestion. Please send me one bottle more and oblige- 

(5.) Jai Narain Pandit Dt. Encineer P. M. D. Meerut 
writes:—Please to send me one bottle of your Sulemani Sali- 
The small phial I received from you lately did really improv? 4 








using it only twice I was able to walk and talk. Diarrhea 
Dyspepsia nave almost left me and I am thankful te you, Pleas 
send two more phials.— 


u 
& 


my digestion. 
(6.) Divan Bishan Das Saheb Tahsildor Raya Siəlkot | 
writes :— Your Salemani Salt has shown miraculous effects. ačter 
BULL 
i 


Can be had from :—Nau Nihal 


Singh Bhargava, Managen 
Karkħana Salemani §; 


alt, Gai Ghat, Benares GY- 





Printed by Preeman & Co., Lid, at the Tëra Printing Werks, Bons ‘ 
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+ ANNIE BESANT'S ADYAR CONTENTION Lzctrer 


893: Buone or ron Cosmos: Sound; Fire: Yera- < 
bolism. Price Re. 1. 


1894: Toe Serr awn irs Suearas: The Body o 


Body of Feeling; the (Object of. the Sheaths. Pa 


-_— be s= ee a | 


Ags. 12. i 
1895: Tar Parm or Discrpnesnrr, Price Re. } 
1896: Four-Grear Rerrcrons: ‘Hinduism. Zoroastrianism. B 








dhism and Christianity. Price Re. 1. 
1898: Tse EvoLUTION or Lire AND Peru. Price Re. 1. 
1899: Tur Avataras. Crorg novso. Price Re. i 4. 
-O% 
USE “ GUPTA’S INDIAN BALSAM” FOR SinuS AND ULCER 


And also for Boils, Carbuncle Wounds, Hurts, Barns and Dres 
J , r 


Price oz. pot 6 Ans. 2 oz. pot 10 Ans. 
. To be had of B. D. GUPTA, BULANALA, SENARES CITY 


a) 
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A BARGAIN. 


ey A complete edition of Mahabharatin Blanzuages (Sanskrit abore ant 
&nsh and Hindi transiations below side by side) is being prblished 100 


} } i ‘ 1 è s ae | wi n W & 
` month from May 1902, The Annual subscription with postage is Rs. 4 
MW advance, 


RAM KRrrIsaxna & Co. Moradsaled 


DUPLICATE COPIES OF BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Tur Cexrery DICTIONARY AND ENCYCLOPAEDIA, reprinted by 
ve ` 


Times ” London, 8 volumes. Complete, Bound Thre 
x quarters Levant, Brand new, Just prrebased, Rs 2 
AHE Lrerary op FaMo ` 
the separate 
Gold), Brand new, 


Just purchased, Rs. 140. 
Sseten op cam VEDANT i 


A PrniLosopuy, with the life of S. Goka’ 


US Lirervrore, 20 Volumes, cowplete, wit 
large pictures. Cloth bound (Green and 


-—-——~-* s. = 


lji 


“Aala, Á typica] Vedautin—By M, S. Tripathi, elo 


a 


bound Price Rs. 1-8.0. 
"ADA, the Yous, Sutras 
yasa and an e 


A 
Yooayry 


laborato Hindi Translation accon? 
Trioen m iing OF A Hinde Yogi, Price Re 1-0-0 

a -ATIVA, A treatise on Astronomy, in Hindi., by P. Gane 
Shankar Pachanh N åsar Price Ra. Qed) ` 
CHARITRA, zij; 


Price Rig. 0-8-0, 
SART, À tre 


Brinar 


Kurr I An 


alise on Agriculture, in Urdu, Price Ra, Oto, 
BRAGAVAN Naa 


‘ \ 5 


of Patanjali With TAS Denoha ð 


Biographies of Indian Worthies. in Hindi, 


Secretary Oe a d Colere, ERATES, 


| ( -3a 
OBSCURE PROBLEMS OF KARMA & REBIRTH 


(London Lodge Trausaction No, 36 ),—by AP. 


Sinnott = To ee » 0 14-6 
“ANIMAL KINGDOM Do. Se Noy 37 gt pede “Onc, -O 
ESOTERIC HINDUISM Vol. in ss apis oD 
MAN’S PLACE IN 'THE UNIVIERSE,—by the ` 

Author of * Story of Atlantis? AR TLE ees A 410° 6 
THE DOOTRINE & LITERATURE OF KABA- 

LA H,—by A, E. Waite i ER aia Oen 
LIGHT FROM THE EAST —] Asia 
DHAMAPADA,—by Samuel Bek etal Be 0 
UNSEEN WORLD,—by C. W. Leadbeater 0 4.0 
GITA,—Translated into English with Sanskrit text 0 6 0 
HINDU SYSTEM OF SELE CULTURE,—by 

Kishori Lal Sarear, M. A., Bets -sa O: -Q 


HINDU SYSTEM OF RELIGIOUS, —SCIENCE r 
AND AIF—by Do. = Dor a AO QO 


THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM INI NDIA— 0.15... :0 
THOUGHT POWER, ITS CONTROL & GUL- i 
LURE—by Annie Besant, > “TGloth pes: 39 
ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY Sby Annis Besant, 4-0 0 
LIFE & LIFE AFTER DEATH Shy Annio Besant 0 3 0 
STORY OF THE. GREAT WAR, — Board t-60 
» E i for Students ... 1 0 0. 
THEOSOPHY AND IMPERIALISM,—by Aunie 
Besant Le bear ae | mooi to. O 
SORI RAMACHANDRA, Board 1-6, For Students 1 0 0- 
MORNING THOUGHTS, Leather 1-4, Paper... 0 7 Q 
STUDY OF BHAGAVAD PURANA, Ba. 2-8, Cloth 3 0 0 
NATURE'S MYSTERIES, —by AP. Sinnett, Cloth 1 10 0 
GOSPEL AND THE GOSPELS,—by G. R.S. Meard 3 8 0 
OUT LINE OF THEOSOPHY by ©. W, Leadbeater. 0 14 0 


—— 0 
apecial Offer for a Short Period of time. 
Any one who wishes to purchase 100 Copies of * The Mortina 

and Use of Pain” by Mrs, Besant, translated into Urdu, will ge 
the hook at half reduced rate i, e, Rs. 6-4-0 per 100. 
Postage Netra, —AN the above works will be sent V. P. P. 
APPLY TO:—THE MAN AGER, 
TueosorurcaL Puvstsara SOCIETY, ; 
BENARES OITY, i/o 
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